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BENGAL ADMMSTEAnON REPORT 

|0r tlf gm 1871-72. 


Last year’s report explained the constitution of the Bengal 
^ Government, the character and 

limits of the countries which it 


administers, the ffontier tribes and frontier questions, the 
provincial and district divisions of the territory, and the 
administration of the year ending with March 1871. The 
present report will be principally confined to the events, 
^measures, and administrative history ofthe subsequent period, 
with just so much retrospect of the past as is necessary to 
make the present understood. 

In so great an administration, comprising so many and 
80 weighty departments, it is impossible to send in a com¬ 
plete report at a very early date, if it is to comprise the 
various facts, figures, and observations supplied by the heads 
of departments and tibe Commissioners of the principal local 
divisions. If the report is hurried, much that is interesting 
and important must bo omitted; if it is kept back for all the 
information which is duly digested in each department at 
the end of eqch year, it cannot bo commenced till a good 
many months after the close of the year. On the whole, the 
best method will probably be that adopted on the present 
occasion, viz. to wait for the detailed figures and reports of 
the past year, but to include in the general report brief 
notice of an 3 rthing remarkable or important that has occurred 
in the intervening period. In this view, six months may be 
allowed to collect the reports and figures after the close of 
the official year on the Slst March, and the general report 
may be completed in October. The present report may men 
be considered to some extent and for some purnos^ to 
continue the administrative history of Bengal aown to 
October 1872. ^ 
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It should be remembered, however, that while the 
General and Revenue Departments make most of their returns 
.to the end of the official year, those connected with the 
Judicial Department, the Police, Jails, and returns of Criminal 
and Civil Justice, and the principal Medical Reports, are made 
up for the calendar year, and extend no further than 
of 1871. 


The plan of this report is to place first a' general report 
of the whole administration, and then to append separate 
chapters giving the details of the principal departments 
which submit separate reports to the Government. 

■ The past year, if not one of complete peace, was one 
^ of abundance and general pros- 

penty. Ihc rams oi 1871 were 
extraordinarily abundant. In this respect indeed the season 
was most abnormal. There was scarcely at all the usual dry 
and hot season of tho early summer, much rain in the early 
months having almost obliterated the distinction between tlie 
hot and rainy seasons. Throughout the usual rainy season 
the rains were, in by far tho greater part of the country, 
plentiful beyond precedent; yet in a portion of north-cast 
Bengal, together with lower Assam and the adjacent lulls, 
the mil was below tho average. 

By way of contrast it may be here mentioned that the 
_ , rains of 1872 have been equally 

abnormalj but the departuro from 
rule has been in the opposite direction. Tho season has been 
dry beyond all experience. Scarcely a drop of the rain 
which generally comes with occasional storms broke the 
dryness of the hot weather, and throughout the usual rainy 
season there has been hardly a single general and far 
extended heavy fall. The partial and fitful rains, falling in 
capricious showers hero and there in the most irregular way, 
have in most districts up to the middle of October scarcely 
amounted to more than half the usual fall. Yet in at least 


one important district of Eastern Bengal the rainfall of 1872 
has been extraordinarily large, and it is understood that in 
the North-Western Provinces and Punjab there has been a 
most unusually large rainfall. The years 1871-72 have thus 
been seasons of extreme climatic disturbance. 


The abundant rains of 1871 ceased somewhat early, and 
in tho cold so^on of 1871-72 there was less than tho usual 
moisture. c 
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Although the main crops of 1871 were abundant, and the 
__ ^ year, as has been said, was gene- 

rally prosperous, all crops did not 
benefit bj the prolonged and excessive rainfall. The effect 
on the different classes of crops of excessive rain in one year, 
and of very deficient rain in the next, has hardly been what 
might at first sight have been expected, tt might bo 
supposed that the crops on the high and dry lands would 
benefit by abundant rain and suffer from deficiency of rain. 
The fact has been just the other way. Great complaints were 
made that the excessive rain of 1871 had ruined the higher 
crops of the hilly Sonthal Pegunnahs and unfavorably 
affected other crops grown in dry situations in the rainy 
season; while the early cessation and small sequence of the 
rains rendered the cold weather crops not very productive. 
Altogether the season 1871-72 was comparatively unfavorable 
for what are in some parts of India called dry crops; but as 
rice is the main staple of those provinoes, tlie general result 
of the season was certainly good. In the summer of 1872, 
on the otlier hand, the extraordinarily scanty rains, happily 

distributed, have given an unpre- 
“ ■ cedontod early crop in the higher 

lands of Behar, and in all the hilly countries of Chota Nagporo 
and the Sonthal Porgunnahs, and there has not been much 
complaint of the early rice crops of Bengal. Groat appre¬ 
hensions have been felt for the main or late rice crop over 
great part of the country, but rain now falling (in the latter 
part of October), gives great hopes of niucli improvement 
m this prospect, and of a favoi'ablc commencement for the 
cold weather crops. 

Of the principal staples of EOropean industry and com¬ 
merce, the indigo of 1871, though 
” good in Behar, was much injured 

by the heavy rainfall in Bengal Proper; while the tea crop 
^ was abundant beyond any former 

year? and the tea interests were 
most prosperous. In 1872, on the other hand, with so scanty 
rain the indigo crop in Bengal has been good beyond all 
precedent, and it is believed that the result is almost equally 
favorable in Behar. But the tea plantations have, it is 
understood, not been so productive as in the previous year. 

The peculiarity of the season 
"■ 1871-72 seems to have much 

affected the trade in oil-seeds, which ore mostly produced in 
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tho cold weather or on dry soils, and whidi seem to have 
greatly failed. 

The jute crop was an extraordinary one: that great 

mercantile staple of Bengal never 
“ ■ was so abundant. It may bo 

noted, however, that much of the jute comes from the part of 
the country where the rainfall of the season was rather less 
than usual, and in the present year of scanty rain the reports 
of the jute appear again to bo very favorable. 

The opium crops of both 1871 and 1872 have been 
„ . unfortunate. In each year crops 

of groat promise were much 
shortened at tho last moment by the weather of the early 
spring, the cloudy and moist weather having caused a blight 
in 1871, while the dry winds caused a short crop in 1872. 

Evidently tho two seasons 1871-72, abnormal in all 

IncompIcteneBa of our meteorological rCSpOCtS, glVO mUch SCOpO for 

knowledge. inquiry both as respects meteor¬ 

ological science and tho effect of peculiar climatic conditions 
on agriculture, health, and tho condition of the people 
and the counW. Wo still know little of the course of 
tho monsoons, of tho circumstances under which tho summer 
rainfall is tlirown sometimes on the east, sometimes on the 
west of the Bay of Bengal, and under which it is sometimes 
abundant in Bengal and scanty in the North-Western 
Provinces, and sometimes, as in 1872, almost deserts Bengal 
and falls in great quantities in northern India. We still do 
not know whether, the rainfall of northern India is most 
connected with the rain-boaring currents which, coming to 
Bengal from the south, are deflected to tho west by the 
Himalayan range, or with those which come up from the 
westoni coast. Still less do we know whether the south¬ 
easterly currents which not unfrequently prevail in Bengal in 
the latter part of the rainy season, and the considerable after 
fall which is not unusual towards the end of October, have 
any connection with tho exurents which cause the north-east 
monsoon falling on the south-western coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal. It is most desirable that these subjects should be 
studied, since they may not improbably enable us to under¬ 
stand better the course of the seasons, and in some degree to 
forecast them. 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is much tied to 

Calcutta in tho cold season (in 
which tours are chiefly made in 


Livuti'iiant>Qov8hiar’8 tours. 
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other parts of India) owing to the presence at that time of 
the Government and Legislature of India and the mass of 
business which then comes forward. The sittings of the 
Bengal Council have also been unusually prolonged both in 
1871 and in 1872, and the Lieutenant-Governor has in each 
year not been free till August. But in the autumn of 1871 
he made a very extensive tour in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and afterwards visited some of the Behar districts; and sinco 
the closing of the Council in 1872 he has visited many 
districts of Central and West Bengal (including those suffer¬ 
ing from fever) and some of those in Behar, and has seen 
much of the Chota Nagpore Commissionership, 

The excessive rainfall of 1871 caused great floods in 
Inundations and their consequent Central Bengal, in SOme of the 
dauiages. districts most under the domain 

of the great rivers; but the only great flood of very widely 
disastrous consequences was that which aftbctod the districts 
of Moorshedabad, Nuddca, and Jessore, but more especially 
Nuddea. The embankments on the left bank of the Bhagi- 
ruttee, in the Moorshedabad district, gave way, and the waters 
from that and other directions swept into the Nuddea district, 
carried away portions of the Eastern Bengal Railway, and 
poured into parts of Jessore. 

Even in this case, however, the result almost justifies the 
converse of the English proverb and a statement that rain 
never breeds dearth in India. The losses in Nuddea and parts 
of other districts were certainly excessive. The Lieutenant- 
Governor himself saw a state of things from which he could 
hardly have believed that the population could have emerged, 
still less that they could have emerged self-supporting. Yet 
they showed wonderful self-reliance and self-help, and even¬ 
tually made very little demand for the assistance which the 
Government was prepared to give in case of need. There was 
little loss of life, but a terrible loss and mortality among 
cattle. 

The means of the flooded districts have, no doubt, been 
decreased to such a degree that it will take them some time 
to recover; but perhap the Indian proverb “ The corner of a 
field saved from flood is worth ten fields saved from drought,” 
explains in some degree their recovery. "Whatever crop docs 
not perish, produces abundantly, and the after effects of flood 
are very good. Certainly the districts so unfortunate in 1871 
seem now to bo getting on pretty well without great complaint 
or appeal for public aid. 
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The excessive moisture of 1871 does not ‘seem to have 

_ .. been on the whole unfavorable to 

^ health; on the contrary through- 

out the greater part of the country the season was remarkably 
healthy—in Calcutta especially so. Cholera was comparatively 
very little prevalent. We have not yet in Bengal any vital 
statistics worthy of the name; but the jail and other statistics 
seem to show tnat low and marshy as most of Bengal is, there 
is a singularly small proportion of fatal fever, all things consi¬ 
dered. Dysentery is the groat scourge of the country—a 
disease probably largely due to impure water. The water is 
too near the surface for good wells, and the people chiefly 
depend on tanks—generally very stagnant, filtliy, and ill- 
regulated. In some parts of the country, whore the tidal 
waters become brackish in the dry season, there is much 
difliculty in getting any decent fresh water. Out of 3,881 
deaths in the principal hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of deaths from some of the principal diseases was 
as follows:— 

Dysentery and diorrheoa. 1,309 

Fever... 346 

Cholera ... . ... . 173 

Phthisis . 2i8 


There was unusually little small-pox. 

Though, as has been said, fever is not so prevalent as 
, might bo expected, the myste- 

nous fever marclnng over parti¬ 
cular localities, which has in many parts of India defied all 
attempts to trace its origin and causes, and which has for 
some years scourged parts of Western Bengal, broke out in 
the year 1871 with renewed and extreme virulence in the 
Burdwan district, and has brought under its fell dominion 
ahnost the whole of tliat district and parts of those adjoin¬ 
ing—especially a great part of Ilooghly—causing great 
mortality and much reducing the population and lowering 
the health of some considerable tracts. 


The Government has done all that it was possible to do. 
Every medical man who could in any way bo made available 
has been employed, medicines have been supplied without 
stint, and dispensaries have been dotted all over the fever- 
stricken tracts. For the supply of medical comforts—^food, 
clothing, and other wants—a public subscription has been 
opened. The Lieutenant-Governor was quite satisfied by 
personal inquiry that the people acknowledge and appreciate 
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the efforts which have been made to assist them. The 
Maharajah of Burdwan, who had formerly made a magnificent 
gift of Ks. 25,000 for the relief of the suffering districts, has 
made a further donation of Es. 25,000, and other subscriptions 
came in, making a total sum of Es. 64,900 uvaihible from 
private sources. 

From the beginning of the outbreak Government has 
complied to the utmost of its power with every requisition of 
the local authorities without any regard to cost, the expenditure 
for quinine in Burdwan alone being over Es. 5,000 a 
month. After the close of the year the Government of India 
contributed one lakh of rupees for the purposes of relief. 
The details of the measures adopted will bo found in the 
appended chapter, headed “ Vital Statistics.” 

The fever lasted with great severity into the early part 
of 1872, and very many cases, prostrated by previous attacks, 
continue to supply abundant work for our establishments and 
dispensaries; but happily, so far as the present season has 
gone, there seems reason to hope that the virulence of the 
attack is abating. 

The theory that much injury has boon done to the drain- 
, , , a^e of the country by our rail- 

The causes of the fever, ^ 3 1 

ways and einDankod roads, is one 
which the educated natives liavo much espoused, but the 
inquiries on the subject seem to Aegative this belief. It is 
possible, however, that the fever may be aggravated, if 
not caused, by the gradual silting up of the country, as 
the Gangctic streams have moved farther oast since the 
beginning of the present century. The most plausible 
theory to account for the depopulation of the present 
Soonderbuns, as compared to traces of former population, 
is that when the main streams of the Ganges flowed to 
the sea that way, the waters were fresh and the country 
tolerably wholesome, as are now the sea-board districts farther 
east; whereas now the fresh water having failed, salt and 
brackish water has taken possession of the numerous Soon- 
derbun channels. Brackish water can hardly find its way 
into the Burdwan fever tracts, but much of the district is to 
a considerable degree water-logged. The p^ial inquiries 
on this subject having led to no tangible result, a system¬ 
atic survey of the.levels and drainage of this part of the 
country has been undertaken by the officers of the Irrigation 
Department, and will at least put us in possession of the 
main physical facts. This survey has already been to a gi’cat 
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extent carried out, and is only delayed by the sickness of 
many of the officers employed. 

The observations of the disease seem, however, to *g4iow 
that it creeps over the country, taking hold in many cases of 
high landr and low lands alike, and after a period relaxing 
its hold in a way which seems to indicate, if not contagion 
or infection, at least some kind of local progression which 
wo do not understand. And however we may mitigate the 
disease by drainage or other engineering expedients, there is 
still much for medical science to discover before we can 
understand it so as to cope with it effectually. The subject 
has, and will continue to have, the unremitting attention of 
the Government. 

Our own territories have not been the scene of war or 


Tbe Lushai expedition. 


open violence during the year, 
but the eastern districts have 


been the bases of a considerable expedition undertaken to 
punish the serious raids committed by the frontier tribes 
called Lushais, located in the country between the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and Cachar. This tract is sometimes depicted 
in the maps as British territory, because it is politically 
on the British side of the lino between British India and 


Independent Burmah. We have, however, not only exercised 
no jurisdiction over it, but have had no proper knowledge of it, 
never having succeeded in exploring it. In last year’s report 
the raids and massacres committed by these tribes on our 
subjects and tea planters wore described, and some account of 
the Lushais was given. These Lushais are a sub-division of 
the large group of tribes on that frontier known as Kookies, 
and after dominating over several other tribes they had 
become so powerful and aggressive that after much consulta¬ 
tions between the Goveniments of India and Bengal and the. 
military authorities, it was determined to organise an expedi¬ 
tion on a scale sufficient to deal effectually with them, and if 
possible to secure a lasting peace. Accordingly two strong 
military columns under Brigadier-Generals Jiourchier and 
Brownfow were organised and despatched, from the Cachar 
and Chittagong sides respectively, and took the field in 
November 1871, as soon as the rains had sufficiently 
subsided. 


The fiillest discretion and authority were committed 
to the commanding officers, and the duty of this Government 
w'as for,the most part confined to deputing a political officer 
to accompanyr each column in order to conduct negoti- 
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ations and assist the commanding officer with his advice, and 
to organising the coalie corps subsidiary to the military 
. fOree, and making the necessary arrangements for boats, pro¬ 
visions, &c. A considerable force of the flintier police was 
also employed. These subsidiary arrangement# necessarily 
entailed considerable demands on some of the Bengal districts, 
and imposed arduous duties on some Bengal officers. Cachar 
and the Chittagong Hill Tracts were all but the scene of 
war, and the resources of Sylhet and Chittagong were under 
constant requisition, while the Dacca districts were largely 
drawn on for boats, and other districts for coolies, especially 
■Darjeeling, where Colonel Haughton enlisted and despatched 
a large Nepalese coolie corps. The natives of Bengal are 
-especially unwilling to take service of this kind, and a large 
number of coolies was brought down from the Punjab 
and North-Wostem Provinces. The Commissariat officers, 
and especially the Deputy Commissary-General, Colonel 
Dickens, C.B., have much assisted the Government in this' 


respect. 

The expedition w'as extremely successful. Particulars 
„ , ■. regarding it will be given in a 

Sncccsanil results. ? x x* 

subsequent part of the report, m 
the chapter headed “ Political.” 

It IS sufficient liore to notice that the northern column 


penetrated 193 miles from Cachar into the very heart of the 
Eastern Lushai country in spite of the active opposition in 
some places of the intermediate tribes. The tribes of "Vonpilal, 
Poiboy, and Vonolel, the most powerful chiefs, were reduced 
to submission, and the chief village of the last-named chief, 
who had been undoubtedly concerned in the Moniorkhal 
raids, was destroyed. The arms taken from the sepoys 
who were killed last year were surrendered, the fine imposed 
on the tribe was paid, hostages accompanied the force on its 
return, and guarantees were given of free passage through the 
country in future for Government agents. Nor were the oper¬ 
ations of the Chittagong column under General Brownlow 
less successful. The fastnesses of the Syloo tribe wore one 
after another captured and destroyed; and such was the 
effect of these early successes upon the neighbouring tribe of 
Northern Howlongs, that when a small column proceeded on its 
way to their villages, the chiefs came in and made unreserved 
submission, agreeing t<? surrender all their captives, abstain 
from raids, and give free passage to our messengers. Their 
submission was followed by that of the Syloos, and that again 


h 
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by overtures from the Southern Howlongs, a strong and 
remote branch of the tribe. The terms were in each case the 
same, the main stipulations being the surrender of captives 
and abstinence from raids. 

Not the least important part of the season’s operations 
, , was the work of the survey parties 

urvoywor one. attached to oach column. The 

northern party, whoso route led them further from their 
base than was the case on the Chittagong side, succeeded 
in surveying topographically 4,800 square miles of new 
country; the southern party mapped in the same way 
1,700 square miles. Unfortunately the two columns, though 
at one time within 40 miles of each other, never met, and 
owing to the difficult nature of the country did not even see 
each other’s signals. 

It need only be added that while warmly acknowledging 
„ . , „ the admirable manner in which 

Services or ofneerg. .1 •«.. >•. 

tho military ofneers commanding 
the expedition conducted it, and heartily thanking them for 
the successful result, tho Lieutenant-Governor thinks it right 
to mention, as more particularly belonging to In’s own depait- 
ment, the special services rendered by Mr. J. W. Edgar, c.s., 
tho Civil Officer with the Cachar column, whoso services in 
previous negotiations with, and exploration of, tlieso tribes, 
accompanied with much peraonal hardships and risk, are well 
known to the Government of India, and who on the present 
occasion conducted all his duties in an admirable manner. 
To Captain Lowin, the active and experienced Civil Officer 
with the other column, the Lieutenant-Governor’s acknow¬ 
ledgments are also duo, as well as to Mr. Ilankey, the Com¬ 
missioner of Chittagong, and to the officers of the Sylhet and 
Cachar districts. 

Tho officers in charge of the coolie corps conducted their 
duties admirably, and Captain Ilidayut Alii, in charge of the 
Nepalese coolie corps, was especially useful and devoted to the 
work given him by this Government. 

The only very unfortunate occurrence in connection with 
TT Vi,. tho expedition was the lamentable 

outbreak of cholera among the 
Nepalese coolies while proceeding by water to the scene of 
tho expedition. The survivors did excellent service and kept 
their health well, and there was little very serious sickness 
either among soldiers or coolies during the expedition; but 
on the refhm march of tho Cachar column they suffered from 
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cholera of some, though not extreme, severity. The effect 
of the expedition seems to have been to introduce that 
disease among the Lushais, and it is said that its ravages 
have created great terror among them. Possibly they may 
even feel the effects of the expedition in this sjiapo almost 
as much as they did our militaij power. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is sanguine that there is good 

reason to believe that the expedi- 
u txte prospec s. jj peace to our borders 

for a long time to come. Every effort will bo made to culti¬ 
vate the mcndly intercourse with the tribes which has resulted 
from the judicious manner in which the expedition was 
concluded by bringing them to terms. The impression loft* 
on our officers is that they are far from savages, being in many 
respects intelligent and civilized and possessed of some arts. 
Further negotiations and explorations are in progress, and 
arrangements are being made to complete the surveys of the 
country of which we acquired a pai-tial knowledge during the 
expedition. 

There was during the year a good deal of uneasiness at 
several points of our very oxtended eastern frontier, as there 
almost always is; but there was no actual outbreak. In the 
Garo Hills our officers failed to obtain satisfaction from the 
independent tribes for the murder of one of the survey estab- 

lishment. Captain LaTouche did 
indeed move forward with a 


police force to jiress for surrender of the murderers, and 
not only did he obtain fair professions, but several now 
villages attorned to him, acknowledging British autho¬ 
rity, and engaged to pay tribute. When, however, his back 
was turned, they very soon came down again, massacred a 
number of the subject Garos, and created much alarm oven 
in the plains of Mymonsing. They wore repressed, and tho 
panic allayed. But it has been judged necessary to take 
measures for reducing those tribes to peace and order, and 
arrangements are being made for that punpose. 

This Garo territory is not by any means very remote. 
It is the western portion of the hill country lying betweon 
tho valley of Assam and the most eastern districts of 
Bengal, and is thus an unexplored tract jutting out into 
the very heart of our territory. Since the Khasi and 
Jyntcah Hills have been brought under complete control, 
it is, in fact, in some sense an island in the midst of British 
dominions. Considerable progress has already been made in 
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introducing our authority in a part of the Garo Hills, and 
the time has come when it is fit to explore and pacify the 
remainder. 


There has been complete peace in the BIhasi and 

Jynteah Hills for some years, 
Since the Jynteah rebelhon was 
suppressed. Among the Khasiahs small federal demo¬ 
cracies prevail, and the principal difficulties have been two— 
first, bribery and corruption at elections j and second, the 
disposition of the wcalcer among the confederate states 
to secede whenever they disagree with the majority. 

There seemed to be some reason to think that the with¬ 


drawal of some of our troops from Lower Assam on account 

of the Lushai expedition had led 
“ “■ the Bhutan authorities to adopt 

a somewhat insolent tone. At any rate, in the course of 
discussions arising from claims On their part, it was brought 
to the notice of the Government that the boundary between 
the eastern portion of Bhutan and Assam had never been 
defined, and was indeed quite unsettled, it not being clear 
whether the crest of the first range of hills or tho foot of the 
hills was really the boundary; while in either case these 
lines are very vague and uncertain. It also appeared that 
the small hill territory about Dewangiri specially ceded by 
treaty, not being actually occupied by us, nor its boundaries 
defined, and being at certain seasons a place of some resort, 
had become a sort of no man’s land, in which complications 
were threatened. It has boon decided to define tlie boun¬ 


dary in the ensuing cold season. 

Immediately east of Bhutan tho hills are occupied by 
Bhutea tribes quite independent of Bhutan, and who seem to 
be different in character and come down very freely to the 
plains. There is also by this route the nearest, and it is 
believed tho easiest, route to Lassa by way of Towang, and 
people of many races of high Asia come to a great fair hold 
in Assam. Endeavours wore made by Colonel Haughton, 
Commissioner of Cooch Behar, and in charge of the political 
, .. ^ relations with Sikkim and 

Bhutan, to open communications 
for commercial pu^oses with the Thibetan authorities, but 
without success, his letters not having been answered. The 
British Ambass^or at Pekin was asked to assist, but has 


replied that he is unable to do so during the minority of tho 
Emperor gi China. It isbelicA^d that the Sikkim passes are 
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not good, while Bhutan is not at present likely to bo open 
to us, and it be best to cultivate the existing trade witli 
Assam by the Tjowang route above mentioned. 

East of the Bhutoas, to the farthest extremity of Assam, 
„ , the Himalayas are occupied by a 

great variety of tribes ot a wholly 
savage character, and we have only somewhat complicated 
relations with the tribes of the outer ridges, and a very 
imperfect dominion over the tracts at the base of the hills. 
The usual interviews and giving of presents have been carried 
on, one or two difficulties have been adjusted, and there has 
been no serious collision. Our relations with the civilised 


and semi-subject Indo-Chinese tribes of the eastern extremity 
of Assam have been friendly. 

Throughout Assam the exterior boundary has never been 
laid down, and is in fact extremely indefinite. After a good 
deal of correspondence the question is still under consideration 
in what parts it is possible to lay down a line, and in what 
British authorify shades away so imperceptibly into inde¬ 
pendence that this cannot yet bo done. 

It may be mentioned that during the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s tour in Assam ho was able to see living specimens 
of almost, every tribe and people, civilised and savage, of 
which we have heard the names. 


On the south of the Assam valley tea planting has been 
„ ,. , pushed so far into tracts hitherto 

Tlie Nagaa imd tea>planting. ^ i j • 

unoccupied as to give rise to very 
troublesome questions with the various Naga tribes which 
are for political purposes British as between us and Burmah, 
but whoso boundaries and relations to us are not well defined. 


One or two quarrels with tea planters gave rise to consider¬ 
able uneasiness during the year under report; especially 
one in which the representatives of an offended tribe went 
tlirough theatrical demonstrations of hostility after a Red 
Indian fashion and vowed terrible vengeance. The matter 
was made up at a cheap rate, but we are always liable to 
complications with people who are familar enough to have 
constant dealings with our settlers and yet are under no 
regular control. 

In addition. to questions connected with tea, wild 
. elephants, coal, timber duos, and 

other matters, the India rubber 


trade is a subject of groat complication all over the frontier. 
The rubber is chiefly found in forests beyond our settled 
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boundaries, and the dealings of speculators with the tribes 
must {^ve rise to quarrels and difficulties if some general 
regulation and control is not maintained on the part of 
Government. 


In what is called the 

The Nagtt Hills district. 


Naga Hills district, Captain Butler, 
the officer stationed within the 
hills in immediate communication 


with the formidable Angamee Nagas, has been singularly 
successful in restraining tliem and rendering them amenable 
to a certain control. But there have been considerable 


complications owing to feuds between tribes whom we are 
supposed to control and those who arc supposed to be subject 
to the Munipore Raja, aggravated by an unsettled boundary. 
A sort of military colony of Rookies, brought in from the 
south and settled by us in a deserted part of the hills a good 
many years ago, has also proved to be somewhat beyond 
control. These intertribal difficulties culminated during the 

{ rear in one particularly shocking massacre, on an unusually 
arge scale, of people owing allegiance to Munipore. Captain 
Butler succeeded in getting the offending tribes to acknow¬ 
ledge bis authority, and in token of submission and repent¬ 
ance they even restored the skulls, a concession believed to 
be unprecedented, and which seems to have been, accepted 
as an unwonted satisfaction. Since, however, it is most 


necessary to put a stop to this state of things, the jurisdiction 

is now to be accurately defined, 

boaud»?r"‘ of Munipore and Naga surveyor will sllOrtly bo 

deputed to mark out the boundary 
between Nagaland and Munipore, and to carry the survey as 
far as possible along the watershed ridge which divides our 
political control from that of the King of Burmah. 

A sifbject of much imjiortance in connection especially 
with the eastern frontier and our little wars there, is the 
„ ^ supply of fire-arms, a subioct 

mentioned in last year’s report. 
It is believed that none of the tribes manufacture fire-arms, 
and till comparatively recent times they had few. They 
have got them much more generally of late years, either 
throu^ British India or through Burmah, and the demand 
for them on all the eastern frontier is great. Attention has 


been drawn to the large importation of cheap fire-arms into 
Calcutta, and it is believed that the rules have not sufficed to 
restrain persons connected with river steamers and others 
from trafficking in fire-arms; while arms which may honestly 
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enough find tlioir way into the hands of seiwants of tea 

E lanters and others, naturally gravitate in the end to the 
ills, where the best price is paid for them. The subject is 
one of much difficulty. It has fonned the subject of a 
correspondence with the Government of India, ^d is still 
under consideration. 


In the hill districts to the west of Bengal entire peace 
T..., , has been happily maintained 

throuf 2 ;hout the year. Keonjliur, 
one of the principal of the I’ribu- 
tary Mchals of Orissa, which was 
the scone of such serious disturbances in 1868, has since been 


Keonjliur. 


supervised by a British officer and is completely pacified, and 
the wild hill aborigines, who there so long set us at defiance, 
have tendered complete allegiance and accepted a clear and 
satisfactory revenue settlement. If the young Raja turns out 
as well as the Commissioner now promises, wo may hope 
that there will bo no more trouble. In a long tour in which 
the Commissioner, Mr. Ravenshaw, visited both the tribes so 


lately rebellious, and those not very long ago notorious for 
human sacrifices, ho reports that he found the hill people 
distinguished by a remarkable desire for education, and he 
made arrangements for devoting the liquor-tax to that object. 

In the Chota Nagpore 

A)>ongina1 peoples of Chota NftgpoiM>. 

farmers and speculators to interfere with the lands and 
ancient privileges of the headmen and office-bearers of the 
aboriginal villages, has been completely quieted by the oper¬ 
ations of the Commission appointed to ascertain and record 
the tenures and rights of these people; for though the Com¬ 
mission has yet got over but a small portion of the'ground, 
it has pvon confidence to all. Many of the clieerful and 
industrious aborigines of this country have been converted to 
Christianity, and it was at one time said that the doctrines 
of equality which they brought among their fellows led to 
an agitation against the tyramnr of landlords somewhat 
dangerous to the established order of things. It appears, 
however, that the grievances were real, and these having 
been remedied the agitation has quieted down. Under 
the excellent and patriarchal rule of the Commissioner, 
Colonel Dalton, who has so long presided over these terri¬ 
tories, there is no pleasanter and apparently happier part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, notwithstanding that the wages of 


country the excitement among 
the large aboriginal population 
caused bv the attempt of Hindu 
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a man are about a shilling a week, and of a woman about 
eight pence. 

The Lieutenant-Governor can testify to the well-being 
of this country, having lately visited it. He then took occa¬ 
sion to nyike public presentations to the native chiefs who 
gave most excellent assistance in the suppression of the 
Kconihur disturbance, at a time when our troops were pros¬ 
trated by the climate, and specially to Raja Bindesiree 
Pershad Sing Deo, c.s.i., Regent of Sirgoojah, and Chief of 
Oodypore, a small lapsed state given to him by the Goveni- 
ment for his services. 


In the Sonthal country, the hilly tract between Behar 
„ „ and Bengal, forming an angle 

round which the Ganges runs m 
its course from the one province to the other, there was 
during the year an uneasiness and restlessness which occa¬ 
sioned considerable anxiety to the Government. The upper 
hills are occupied by the tribes so predatory in the mst 
century, whom Cleveland reclaimed, and who are now per¬ 
fectly quiet and apparently a declining race; but the lower 
valleys and more level tracts are cultivated by a much 
more numerous and progressive abori^nalpoople, thcSonthals, 
who have reclaimed this country from the jungle to a very 
remarkable degree. While part of the tract owning no 
landlord has been settled and well managed by Government 
officers direct under a ryotwar system, and the people are 
there prosperous and content, another part is included in the 
permanent settlement of Bengal, having been given away, 
as almost worthless jungle, to zemindars, and to ghatwals the 
service holders bound to repress the hdlmen and keep 
the peace. Hero as the Sonthals reclaim the jungle, they find 
, c « 1 landlords appear to claim 

full landlord rights over them, 
rack-rent them, and make over the lands rendered fertile by 
their hard toil to intruding strangers from the plains. The 
money-lenders also find this hardworking, but somewhat 
improvident and hard-drinking people, an easy prey to 
usurious practices. But the Sonthals are a clannish,hot-headed 
race; they cannot understand the difference between law and 

^ .. , justice. In 1854, driven mad by 

qurntwhat they considered the wron/s 

inflicted by our courts, they 
broke out into a bloody rebellion, which was only put down 
after a long campaign, attended by great sufferings and 
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severities. After that rebellion an Act was passed giving the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal almost complete power to 
make rules to take the place of the regular laws. For a time 
the country was governed on patriarchal principles, and the 
Sonthals were cherished and protected. But tipie passed, 
and the rebellion did not long remain fresh in the minds of 
our rapidly changing Indian ofliccrs. The East Indian 
Railway, carried along the strip between the lulls and the 
Ganges, formerly dense jungle, much opened uji the country, 
while a road was run riglit through the heart of the Sonthal 
country. Thus it was put into imnuMliate communication 
with one of the most populous and highly routed parts of 
these provinces, and spetiulators swaiined in more than ever. 

A later Lieutenant-Governor saw iit to declare that th(?ro 


Rotnm to ref^lar odmiiiigtration. 


was no reason for excmj)ting the 
Sonthal Pergunnalis from the 


general lawsj and to direct that they should bo brought as 
soon as practicable under the system in force in the other 
parts of the Bengal Provinces. From that time regular laws 
and courts were again iutroduc(!d; and the administration was 
more and more assimilated to that of the regular districts. 


The Sonthal village constitution is pec.uliar; the Bengal 
laws do not provide for it. The individual Sonthals would 
not fight in our courts their rights as ryots under the Bengal 
rent law; they looked only to their headman or ‘ manjheo’ as 
representing the community ; and tlio Bengal law said nothing 
of manjhees; so it was held tliat the manjhees had no riglits. 
It resulted that the zemindars and the farmers of tl»o revenue 


under them either raised the village rents under the throat 
of turning out the manjhoe, or actually did turn him out, 
putting in Hindu farmers and others in the ))lace of the men 
ejected. This had certainly gone on to v<‘ry eonsiderablo 
extent, sadly disorganizing the cherished institutions of the 
Sonthals and causing great disconbmt among them. 

In the summer of 1871 the Commissioner brought to the 


« ^ . .o... notice of the Lieutenant-Governor 

the excitcmeiit prevailiiifj among 
the Sonthals, largo parties of whom either gathered to 
make tumultuous appeals to British officers, or collected in the 
jungles in the great hunting parties, which are to some extent 
their wont. Several serious panics occurred among the 
Bengalee and other residents, and on one occasion the Railway 
Volunteers turned out in force to meet an enemy who never 
came. Happily there was no real outbreak; but the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, on looking into the matter, was satisfied that 
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the Sontlials litid a real grievance. He thought it also a mis¬ 
take to govern such a people by too complicated laws and too 
formal courts. He accordingly took upon himself to give cer¬ 
tain assurances to the Sonthals, which for the most part quieted 
them. Att the same time extreme caution was necessary, as 
these people are ready enough to see the advantage of agita¬ 
tion, and might bo easily led to make demands with which 
it would, under the law of property established in Bengal, be 
impossible to comply: hence# a good deal of continued 
anxiety. Eventually the whole question having been fully 
discussed and considered in communication with the Govern¬ 


ment of India and the Secretary of State, the territory 
was declared by the Secretary of State subject to the Act 
„ o . of ;j3 Viet., which enables the 

uoverninent oi India to sanction 


summary regulations proposed by the local Government; and 
a Uegulation for the peace and good government of the Son- 
thal rergunuahs prepared by this Government eventually 
received the sanction of Ilis Excellency Lord Napier, then 
Viceroy and Governor-General, and his Council. This Regu¬ 
lation, which will be more ])articular]y detailed under tho 
head of Legislative, gave tho Lioutenant-Govemor full power 
to appoint officers to make a settlement of landed rights, to 
restore dispossessed manjhees and others, to settle rents, atul 
to record the customs and usages of the pooj)lo. It also 
introduced a usury law limiting the accumulation of inter¬ 
est on debts, and it laid down what laws were to bo in 
force in tho Sonthal Pergunnahs and what were loft to tho 
discretion of tho Government to introduce or withdraw as 


found desirable from time to time. 


'I’he measures under this Regulation arc nowin progro.ss, 
and the countiy has since been poribctly quiet. Tho usury 
law seems to be accepted by creditors as reasonable, as well 
as by debtors, and no complaints are made regarding it. 
The settlement of lamlod rights will bo more difficult, and tho 
subject is yet not without anxiety, involving as it does many 
complications. It always must bo the disadvantage of con¬ 
cessions not made till some show of excitement has called 


attention to the matter, that those to whom concessions are 
made under such circumstances may demand too much ; and 
tho Sonthals being, though very quiet in ordinary times, 
hot-headed in times of excitement, may be disappointed if 
they do not now get more than is possible. Still it is hoped 
that by holding an even hand between the fair claims of 
property on one hand, and the fair rights and claims of the 
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occupant reclaimers of the soil on tlie other, justice will 
bo done, and both parties will settle down into a contented 
acquiescence. 

These last pages concern only what may bo called the 
fringes of Bengal. Tliroughout our regular settled^ provinces, 
British t>oaco and British authority wore nowhere in any 
degree disturbed or eudangorod throughout the year. 

TJie most striking and lamentable social events wore the 
Assnsainations of Uie Viceroy and mihappy assa.ssinations of two of 
OfflciatiiiR Chief Justice. greatest men in the country; 

one of them the greatest of all. Tlic Officiating Chief Justice 
of the High Court of Judicatiu’e was struck dowui by an 
assassin on the very stops of the Town Hall of Calcutta, where 
his court was held.; and thougli tlie late Viceroy, Earl Mayo, 
was not actually murdered among us, ho had so recently 
embarked from Calcutta on a short business tour, and the 
reception of his remains and the ceremonial in regard to them 
so soon after occujned all Calcutta, that it was felt as if that 
city were almost the actual scene of the great calamity. 
Here, as everywhere else in India, the social grief and feeling 
of puiilic loss were overwhelming: the intensity of that feeling 
and the greatness of the loss to India, can hardly be dejiicted 
in this rejiort. 

Yet it is a singular tiwtimony to the stability of our poli¬ 
tical system and to the belief that it does not dejiend on any 
one man, however exalted andhowever able, that the assassin¬ 
ation of the Viceroy, following as it did the assassination of 
the Head of the law, never caused the slightest apjireciahle 
variation in the value of the [mhlic funds in the (.•alcutta 
market. The day following the receipt of the news hajtpened 
to bo a native festival and closi; holiday, and there was no 
opportunity of judging the possible momentary effect of such 
news, but the day after that, when the places of business 
opened, there W'as no such cflect. 

The late Chief Justice Norman was a man who never had. 


and could not have had, an enemy. Not only was ho beloved 
by all his follow countrymen, but probably in all India there 
was no man whose feeling towards the natives was more 
kindly, who more actively interested himself in their welfare, 
and who was more accessible to them and more ready to listen 
to all they had to say and to sympathise with them, lie was in 
every way the most pojiular of men, and so simple in his habits 
that any one might approach him at any time. He was 
„ murdered in the most public ])lacc 

possible, wliere liu was surrounded 
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by crowds, by an assassin who made, and coidd mak&, no 
attempt to escape. The man died'on the scaffold without giving 
any intelligible account of his motives. Ho neither showed any 
feeling for his own situation nor attempted any bravado; he 
would only say that he was enraged or excited and felt 
impelled to the act. The crime was of course the subject of 
much investigation and anxious inquiry. Rumours and suspi¬ 
cions of political conspiracy were rife, but the closest inquiry 
failed to show any grounds for such suspicions. The man’s 
history was to some extent traced. He was a foreigner, but for 
some years had led a wandering unsettled life in India; 
a morose, peculiar, solitary man, of limited intellect, yet with 
a desire to acquire clerkly qualifications, in which he had 
constantly failed; religious in his own gloomy sort of way. 
One part of his liistory seemed to be clearly made out, viz. 
that while attending the Oovemmont school at Mii’zapore, 
where ho kept aloof from his fellows and refused to make 
obeisance to the Bishop with the others when that dignitary 
visited the school, he had shown symptoms of a homicidal 
mania, and had oven there talked of killing the Judge; but 


being told by his religious adviser tliat it was unlawful to 
do so, he went off in disgust. 

The convict-murderer of the late Earl Mayo was a mount- 

ainecr of a bloody race, who had 
fled from ms own country as the 
result of blood feuds; who was transported for assassinating 
in Br^sh-territory a man of the opposite faction; and who 
was TOCn put to menial work with sharp instruments, in a 
climate and condition most abhorrent to one of his race and 


temperament. His antecedents and position wore thus such 
that it was not necessary to seek very far for the motives and 
the means of the murder. Still careful and full inquiry was 
instituted in order to ascertain whether ho might possibly 
have received any communications from India, or might in 
any degree have been a political tool. It was found that 
there was no trace whatever of any thing of the kind, and 
the murderer’s latest comnmnications wore with his relatives 


on the frontier, and related onlj^to his fields and his wife, and 
the last news of murders committed by this faction and that. 
. It is to be remarked that in both these lamentable cases 


the murderers were Pathans or Afghans from beyond our 
frontier. The Afghans are nominally Mahomedans, but 
generally as little fanatic or devout as any people on the 
face of the earth—a hard worldly race, with whose acts 
religious scruples little interfere. It is only where the 
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tribes Imvo mixed with quasi-Hindu peoples in the valleys 
approaching towards the Cashmerce races that they seem to 
show any religious capacity. The murderer of Lord Mayo, 
a man from the Khyber country, was probably entirely 
devoid of religious feeling. The murderer of Ciuof Justice 
Norman, whose actual birthplace was never ascertained 
(thoTxgh he spoke freely the Pathan language, Pushtoo), was, 
it has been seen, probably more or loss under the influence 
of perverted religious ideas, 

I'horo was no serious political or class excitement in any 
. , part of the rogulaiiy settled coun- 

try througJiout the year. The 
antagonism between indigo planters and ryots, which some 
years ago nearly caused an ‘ indigo war' in Bengal Pi'oper, has 
now entirely subsided there. In Eastern Bengal indigo has a 
^ good deal given way to the spread 

” of jute and other cultivation, and 

in Central Bengal also the indigo cultivation has diminished. 
Equal justice being given to all parties, the relations between 
the present planters and the ryots are unobjectionable, and a 
fair price is given for an important staple, which now, it 
, „ , is to be hoped, will hold its place. 

In Behar, on the other hand, 
indigo cultivation has continued to increase, and has been of 
late years very profitable. TJic planters there hold very 
extensive leases of villages, partly from the native landholders, 
and partly from the Court of Wards, which manages the 
great estates of several minor proprietors ; and the relations 
between the planters and the ryots are somewhat more feudal 
and less mercantile than might be desired. Some of our officers 
assert that omr dominion is unpopular in Behar, and several 
assaults on oar Magistrates, which hav(5 occurred in the course 
of the year, might seem to give some colour to the assertion. 
These assaults, however, do not scorn to be in any degree con¬ 
nected with one another, and they wore mostly of a petty 
and personal character, so that it is probably a mere acciden¬ 
tal coincidence that they should have happened in the course 
of a few months. It is, however, certain that on one or two 
occasions, previous to the year under report, there was con¬ 
siderable excitement on questions connected with indigo, 
which were only calmed by judicious concessions in respect 
of the prices paid, concessions which the planters can now 
.... ... . „ n u well afford to make. During 

Pimculties in North Behar. jix« j 

the Lieutcuant-Uovomor s visit to 
North Behar, he was in some places beset by.^crowds making 
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complaint regarding indigo cultivation in a way that Jias not 
occurred to him in other districts; but ho found that almost 
all these complaints had reference to one somewhat over¬ 
grown concern, and that such complaints wore not general, or 
at any ratQ wore not preferred in such a form. The whole 
subject is one which requires careful management, as a very 
little action, or oven a very few words, might cause groat 
complications on one side or other. On the one hand tlie 
Lieutenant-Governor would be frory unwilling to injure one 
of the most prosperous and profitable industries in the country; 
on the other, ho is inclined to tliink that indigo has already 
occupied as largo a proportion of certain descriptions of soil 
in the densely populated districts of North Behar us is desir¬ 
able. In matters of pure merchandise things may most 
properly be left to find their own level; but in a case where 
the cultivation is to some extent feudal, and not wholly and 
absolutely voluntary in all senses of the word, it seemed to the 
Lieutenant-Governor that, under all the circumstances, it was 


. .... not ])roi)or that the Government 

Action on wards estates. i /• 

omeers in charge oi wards’ estates 
should give further direct facilities for an extension of the 
system by letting fresh villages to indigo planters. lie has 
therefore discouraged new leases of the kind on wards’ estates 
ill excess of those already held by planters, while he has at the 
same time directed that every freedom and facility shall be 
given to planters to obtain indigo on mercantile jirinciples from 
villages over which they have no dominion, a system which 
ho would very much like to see more generally introduced. 

In the south-eastern districts of the delta, where, as in 


, „ , ,, .. „ . „ . most districts of Bengal Proijor, 

Landlord and tenant m Kast Bengal. • ix i x ^ i • n 

tlie agiicultural ryots arc chieny 
Mahomedans, it is the fashion, whenever a landlord quarrels 
with his tenants, to stigmatize the latter as ‘ Ferazocs,’ a sect 
professing reformed tenets and doctrines of equality, and to 
attribute to their conduct a political character. Such was the 
case in the Backcrgimgo district, where a difference arose 
between the ryots and a European lessee to whom a great 
Government estate had been farmed in the time of the Lieute¬ 


nant-Governor’s predecessor; and in another more recent case 
on the estate of a great Eurojiean landlord in the Dacca district, 
where a serious breach of the peace actually occurred. In 
both cases, however, it turned out that there was a good deal 
to bo said on both sides. In the Backergunge case especially 
it appeared 4hat the demand of the landlord for an enhanced 
rent was not in the present season warranted by law, and 
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Fcrazco doctrines and land rights. 

believes, no- serious 
religion per w, still the 
of them hold, might, 
questions, form ii bond 
tins part of the country 


that he could only proceed by regular process, after giving 
due notice, to try his right to enhance in the following year. 
The Lieutenant-Governor resisted somewhat strong repre¬ 
sentations of the necessity of extraordinary measures, refusing 
to adopt them till they wore shown to be necessary; and the 
result was that the ryots paid quietly the old rents which they 
were legally bound to pay, and say tliat they are ready to 
contest the question in the courts as regards the future. 
There is, however, no doubt tthat the people of those tidal 
districts are hot-blooded and pugnacious more than otlier 
Bengalees, and more given to the use of anus, which they 

possess in abundance. Although 
there is, the Lieutenant-Governor 
element of disaffection in their 
Fcrazco «loctrines, wliich so many 
in tlio event of serious agi’ai'ian 
and rallying cry among them, and 
^ is thus not without some elements 

of political anxiety. The Lieutenant-Governor has cxjiresscd 
his satisfaction that many landlords of these parts have 
found it to be their best policy to take a bonus from the 
better rj'ots (who are often prosperous and well-to-do), and to 
give them perpetual leases at fixed rents. The registration 
records show a xostj large creation of such tenures in tlujso 
districts, and tho Licutenant-Govcmor trusts to this distri¬ 
bution of tho rights of property upon a wide basis as tho 
best conservative force, and tho best security for peace and 
observance of tho law. 

The Ferazee sect docs not prevail in tho Bengal districts 
north of the Ganges, which arc even more Mahomedan than 
tho tidal districts. There tho people and their religion seem 
to bo of a singularly quiet aird unaggi-essivo character. 

The enhancement of rents has been alluded to as a cause 

of oxcitcnicnt in particular cases ; 
but it may be said that the rights 
of enhancement conferred on landlords by Act X of 1859 
have not been the occasion of much serious excitement or 
great social disturbance in these provinces generally m tho 
past year. Of late years the courts have shown a tendency 
to scrutinize thoroughly the grounds of enhancement, and to 
watch the cases affecting great classes of ryots, who are 
individually unable to contest particular cases with zemindars 
on equal terms in rcsjicct of money and legal aid. And the 

zemindars of Bengal have not 
generally been very pushing in 


Enhancement of rents. 


In Ucngal. 
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this respect. It was priacipany in eonnedion with the indigo 
^estion that the planters of Bengal Proper fought and lost 
the battle of an unlimited ^ht m enhancement of the rents 
of the ayots possessed of a ri^ht of occupancy. The zemindars 
are most frequently content if they can get extra cesses and 
benevolences, illegal but which the ryots certainly prefer to 
enhancement of rent. In Behar, where the rights of ryots are, 
T„ it is believed, less respected than 

in Bengal, the indigo system has 
rather tended to keep down rents, as it did in Bengal till the 
ryots refused to grow indigo on the old terms. An ordinary 
farmer of a village or group of villages, under.the fashion 
prevailing on most great estates, makes it his sole business to 
exploit the rents, whereas an indigo planter farms the village 
for the sake of the indigo, and generally leaves the rents 
alone, so long as the prescribed tale of indigo cultivation is 
maintained. 

The prosecutions instituted in former years, at the 
_ . .. ^, instance of the Government of 

iDciia, against persons accused 
of having some years before forwarded men and money to 
the fanatic colony at Sitana on the Punjab frontier (so long 
hostile to the' Sikhs before us and to the British frontier 
administration afterwards), were brought to a close during the 
year by the trial of the remaining prisoners at Patna and 
the disposal of the case in appeal by the High Court. Some 
were acquitted and others found guilty and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life and for long terms. No prosecutions 
of a political character are now pending. 

The Government of Bengal has no army, and since the 
^ , police was put on its present 

tooting it lias had no quasi-mili- 
tary battalions or other force except a few armed police in 
one or two frontier districts. When a force is wanted for any 
special purjiose, it must be specially organized by drafts from 
tlio police of different districts, some of whom, employed to 
guard treasuries, jails, &c., arc more or less taught to handle 
fire-arms and affect a semi-military style. This course has 
now been followed in order to obtain a force to deal with the 
Garos. Looking, however, to the liability to frontier wars of 
a very petty character, and to the inconvenience and ineffi¬ 
ciency of a force extemporised in the manner above described, 
it may be a question whether it would not be better if this 
Government had two or tluoe irregular battalions fitted for 
fipontier and juhgle service. There is generally a difficulty 
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in obtaining milittny aid on a small scale for sucli frontier 
affairs, and in associating small military detachments with 
civil or political officers and with bodies of police, on such 
occasions. The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that 
when the Government of India can afford to^send two 
Generals and a number of the best regiments in the country 
to crush obstreperous frontier tribes, as in the case of tho 
Lushai campaign, the work will bo much better and more 
effectually done than by any f^rce which tho local Govern¬ 
ment is likely to obtain; but when tho work is to be done on 
a smaller case, as in the case of the projected Garo expedition, a 
good battalion of no very expensive character would bo better 
than any number of the present police that can be collected. 

In the settled districts tho need for military aid is 
happily most rare. The force employed in the j^opulous 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, is extraordinarily 
small. The Lieutenant-Governor was consulted regarding 
its distribution during tho past year, and said that ho was 
opposed to any reduction of tho force now stationed here. 
Ho said the broad question as to whether Bengal could 
be permanently hold with so small a force as at present 
would depend on the solution of some great agrarian problems 
which may lead to eventual trouble, and which in some dis¬ 
tricts might be aggravated by differences of religon between 
landlord and tenant, lie accepted tho present distribution 
as perhaps in most cases the best, and was, on grounds of 
climate, in favour of retaining a European regiment at Hazari- 
bagh. But ho drew particular attention to the fact that, in 
the whole of Bengal Projier, north and oast of Calcutta, 
there is not a single European soldier, with tho exception of 
the few men at Darjeeling. He expressed an opinion that 
some native troops at least should bo ko])t within reach of 
tho south-eastern districts of the Bengal delta. 

In many respects the most important measure of internal 

administration in the year as 

The cenaua. , .. 

rogarda our knowledge oi the 
country and tho materials afforded for administrative 
plans, was the census of the population. This measure has 
been very successfully carried out, and the result has been 
almost, it may be said, to revolutionize our ideas both in 
regard to tho amount of the population of these provinces, 
and relatively in regard to its distribution in different 
districts, races, and religions; while by showing that tho 
numbers vastly exceeded any former computation, it has 

‘ d 
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wholly altered dur calculations with respect to the incidence 
of taxation, the consumption, of salt, and many other matters. 

There had long been question of a census of Bengal in 
connection with a . census of all India, but there seemed to be 
great difficulties in the way. In very old times, when we did 
not entertain the views in regard to aaministration which have 
more recently prevailed, the Government seems to have 
arrived at a computation which, supposing the population to 
have increased as it may have increased in the last two or three 
generations, may not have been very extravagantly wide of 
the mark either m the whole or as regards particular districts; 
but in more recent times the theory of Government by 
judicial institutions alone has prevailed, and there has been 
less and less executive interference. Partial computations of 
the population, not without some value, have here and there 
been made by individual officers in some districts; but on the 
other hand in other districts mistakes, clerical errors perpe¬ 
tuated without observation, and other causes, have rendered 
the estimates much more wide of the mark than those of former 
days; and the official statements have become more and more 
discrepant. As an illustration of the extreme point to which 
want of statistical knowledge of the people had reached in these 
provinces, the following figures are given showing the differ¬ 
ence between the population of some important districts as 
given in ^ave statistical returns by the authority of Govern¬ 
ment within thelast fewyears, and stated in the Aaministration 
Keport published in 1870, “ according to the latest returns,” 
and that now ascertained by census. 

Popuktron Popuktion 
acconling to according to 
return of 1870. prcicDt census. 

Nuddea (perliaps the most cared for 
and moBt fully administered metro¬ 
politan district in Bengal) ... 568,712 1,813,795 

Funeedpore . 147,127 1,0)2,689 

Pubna 337,679 1,211,594.. 

Cuttatk . 215,885 1,449,784 

Monghyr . 765,389 1,842,986 

Kamroop or Gowhatty . 80,861 561,681 

It will be seen that in these cases the population previ¬ 
ously returned varied from a third to a seventh of that now 
ascertained. 

The Government of India desired to take a census 


of the whole country in great 
details In other provinces a 
succession of previous censuses of a rough character had 
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paved the way for such a measure; in Bengal there had 
been no such previous advance, the people were un¬ 
accustomed to the idea of a census, and the large executive 
establishments available in other provinces were wholly- 
wanting. The Government of Bengal protested much that 
all that was required could not be done, and explained that 
both official and indigenous agency were wholly wanting, 
and that if the work was to done, an expensive hired 
establishment would be neces^ry. In view, however, of the 
urgency of the Government of India, some preliminary 
arrangements and experiments were made. This was the 
state of things when the present Lieutenant-Governor 
assumed the administration. He also, looking to all tliat 
had boon said of the want of instruments, and also to his 
own want of personal knowledge of such instruments as 
existed, was averse to plunging at once into such a census as 
the Government of India proposed. And at this time, owing 
to financial exigencies, the census of all India was postponed. 
A few months later the Government of India again recurred 
to th^r wish to take a general census, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor having then considered the matter, expressed his 
willingness to make the attempt, provided only the Govern¬ 
ment of India would consent to -modify their requfrements so 
far as regards these provinces. He asked that all the details 
required in provinces differently constituted should not be 
sought in Bengal; and exprossea a strong opinion that to seek 
too much would lead to failure of all. Ho {nroposed, however, 
to give in the returns all the information regarding the 
people really necessary for practical purposes and attainable. 
IJis proposal was that the names, castes, and professions 
of all heads of houses and adult males should bo recorded, 
but that the women and children in each house should be 
numbered, not named, the caste and profession of the head 
of the family being suflicient to distinguish the family. 
Religion was also to be stated (that is the great religious 
divisions, not sects), and adults or grown youths were to be 
distinguished from children under 12. These were the 
main points to be shown, with a few additional particulars 
which need not be recited here. A simultaneous census in 
one night was not to bo required, but each district and 
division was to be taken in a manner as nearly simultaneous 
as was possible with reference to the circumstances of each, 

E rovided that the whole must be completed between Decem- 
er 1871 and March 1872. 
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The Goyernment of India accepted these terms and the 
work was then actively undertaken. The result has been, 

„ f, u Lieutenant-Governor hopes and 

Successful result* ii* rin \ a 

believes, successful beyond expect- 
ation, and justifies him in thinking that the extent of informa¬ 
tion sought was enough and not too much. The officers of 
the Bengal administration, both magistrates, police, and others, 
stirred on this occasion to show what they could do, exerted 
themselves in a way which desc/’ves the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
warmest thanks. As the arrangements proceeded, indigenous 
agencies ivere found to exist to a degree far beyond what had 
been supposed. Old institutions, officially supposed to be long 
ago dead and gone, were still found to survive in many 
])lace8, and rural agencies condemned and suppressed by the 
Board of Revenue turned out to exist in several parts of the 
country and were utilized. An Act of the Bengal Coun¬ 
cil required the assistance of landholders, and it was given as 
fairly as could have been expected. An officer of singular 
aptitude superintended the operations, Mr. Beverley, c.s., the 
Inspector-General of Registration, whoso exertions have been 
untiring and most well-directed ; and though the Lieutenant- 
Governor, amid many trades and employments, happened 
never befoi^ to have superintended acensus, thiswantwas more 
than supplied by the experience and ability of Mr. C. Bernard, 
one of the Secretaries to this Government, to whoso assistance 
the Lieutenant-Governor owes very much on this occasion. 
The result of the system followed has been that scarcely any 
special establishments have been employed for an^hing 
but the work of addition and computation, the local work 
having been done by the ordinary establishments and 
indigenous or voluntary agency; and the cost will be, it is 
believed, as small in proportion as in any province in India. 

If we had expected to get absolute accuracy, the plan 
of taking the census on various dates within a moderate period 
would no doubt have been inconsistent with such an expect¬ 
ation. But the Lieutenant-Governor believes that no census 
in India can probably be without a considerable margin of 
inaccuracy, and that within that margin the small inac¬ 
curacies resulting from the taking different tracts on different 
days arc as nothing. If so much bo admitted, the details 
furnished arc, the Lieutenant-Governor considers, sufficiently 
ample and sufficiently accurate. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s own feelings were, he con¬ 
fesses, vcrj'inuch those expressed by more than one district 
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officer, and entertained he believes by many more, viz. that 
they began by doubting whetlier the returns would be worth the 
paper on which they were written, and ended by thinking them 
wonderfully good and trustworthy. This last opinion appears 
everywhere in the repoi-ts, and all that has been learned of 
tests applied by superior officers and others, and by some inde¬ 
pendent observers, goes to confirm the belief. Some mistakes 
and inaccuracies on a small scale there must no doubt be, 
but the general result is, thd^ Lieutenant-Governor believes, 
surprisingly accurate. 

It may be necessary to explain that it is at any rate im¬ 
possible that the population can have been exaggerated, since 
the very largo results may suggest question on that point, and 
the result of the more correct census of the towns of Madras 
and Bombay (where formerly there seems to have been dis¬ 
position to exaggerate the population) and of the later censuses 
of some districts of the North-Western Provinces, where the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks that in the census of 1852 some 
payments were made or expected mth reference to the number 
counted, seem to show that exaggerations may occm*. In 
the present Bengal census no one had any interest in exag¬ 
geration. The officers, as has boon seen, did not under¬ 
take the work with enthusiasm, or with the idea that it 
was to show the importance of their districts. They 
collected the returns for each village and forwarded them 
to the central office, not knowing the result. That result, as 
showing a population enormously larger than previous com¬ 
putation, was wholly uncxpoctoa. The fact that the name 
and other particulars of each adult male were written out and 
sent in to the central office, was alone sufficient to chock 
exaggeration on the part of enumerators who wore not paid 
by numbers. Altogether it may be said that, whatever the 
degree of accuracy of the census, the margin of inaccuracy 
must be on the whole on the side of understating. Tlie 
population may be more, but cannot be less, than that 
returned. 

The census computations show the total number of 

persons counted in the provinces 
Total popniation. Under the Government of Bengal 

to be 66,850,859. 

The census was fully carried out in all the central and 
western districts, including the tributary estates of Orissa 
and Cliota Nagpore, but has not been completely effected 
in some of the eastern border districts, where there were 
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{ lolitical difficulties, increased by the circumstance that a 
lOuse or poll-tax is the ordinary form of taxation in the 
unsettled Indo-Burmese districts. The Chittajfon^ Hill Tracts 
and Goto Hills (so far as they own British allegiance) being 
tlie scene of war or uneasiness, it was avowed that a full 
census could not be taken. Some of the Assam tribes 
beyond the ordinary land revenue settlement were not counted, 
and especially in the farthest district of Upper Assam 
(Luckimpore), considerable tracts of country marxed as British 
territory and inhabited by tribes who owe us a theoretical 
allegiance, but who in practice are not very directly ruled, 
were omitted. Owing to administrative accidents tne Terai 
under the Darjeeling Hills and the adjoining Bhutan Dooars 
(ceded by Bhutan after the late war) were not properly 
counted. The whole of these are sparsely populated districts, 
and if wo estimate them as supplying little more than the 
fraction of a million to make up a round figure, we get in 
round numbers a population of 67 millions. 

Sikkim, Hil] Tipperah, and the Nagas and other quasi-inde¬ 
pendent tribes of Assam, are neither counted nor estimated, 
because though within our political system they arc not 
administered, and for the most part have not been explored. 
Bhutan and the Himalayan hill tribes to the oast are wholly 
and entirely independent. Muniporo is not undm- this 
Government. 

Of the total 67 millions, 2 millions may be taken as the 
population of the tributary estates in which the Rajas and 
Chiefe exercise a prescribed, jurisdiction, subject in greater 
matters to British courts and officers. Of these nearly 
1,300,000 are in the Orissa Tributa^ Mohals, 400,000 in those 
of Chota Nagpore, and the remaining 300,000 may be taken 
to represent the tribes in the eastern frontier imperfectly 
counted. 

This leaves 65 millions under direct British administra¬ 
tion. Of those nearly 37 millions are in the great central pro¬ 
vince of Bengal Proper. Behar without the Sonthal Porgun- 
nahs is just about half the area and population of Bengal, the 
population being 18| millions, or with the Sonthal Pergun- 
nahs, now attached to that province, upwards of 19^ millions. 
Orissa, excluding the tributary estates, is just over 3 millions. 
Chota Nagpore, similarly excluding such estates, has about 
3^ millions, mostly aboriginal, and 2 millions are in Assam 
including the Gowalpara district, now attached to Cooch 
Behar, but geographically connected with Assam. 
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These populations comprise several distinct nationalities, 
^ each mainly resident in one of 

The vanouB races. i«/v» “'i • j 

the difFerent provinces named; 
but as the national boundary does not in all cases precisely 
correspond with the provincial boundary, it may be mentioned 
that Bengal is inhabited throughdtit by J3engalces of Bengalee 

language and manners, and that 
engaiec*. oyeipass the Bengal 

boundaries. A small part of^he PumeaJi district of Behar 
may be said to be Bengalee. Bengalees are also resident in 
some numbers in parts of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and people 
speaking that language are numerous in the Maunbhoom 
district of Chota Nagpore. Altogether the Bengalee-speaking 
people may be taken to be about 38 millions. 

The people of Behar 


Bindustanees. 


are Hindustanees, speaking the 
same language, and in their man¬ 
ners, &c., identical with the 40 
or 50 millions of Hindustanees who inhabit the North-West 
Provinces, Oudc, and parts of the Central Provinces, Raj- 
pootana, &c. Besides Behar Proper a good many are resident 
in the Sonthal Pergunnahs; throughout the largest districts 
of Chota Nagpore they are numerous, and their language, 
manners, and civilisation, are those that come in there as the 
aborigines succumb to external influences. Altogether then 
the Ilindee-spcaking people of those provinces number about 
20 millions. 

The Oorya-spoakers of Orissa, plain and lull country 

together, are about 4 millions. 
This is not, however, the whole 
Oorya race, as they fdrm the population of a great part 
of the Ganjam district in Madras, of Sumbulpore, &c., in the 
Central Provinces, and come somewhat over the border on the 
side of Bengal and Chota Nagpore. In Assam the semi- 
. Bengalees of Gowalpara and 

A8Bftni6S6« A J? J • i. • j_ 

Assamese oi the upper districts 

scarcely make up 2 millions. 

The aborigines of the western hilly countries who still 

retain and habitually use their 
own aboriginal tongues are, about 
2 millions, while a million may bo put down as speakers of 
various tongues in the eastern and northern sub-montane and 
hill tracts—besides the much larger number of frontier tribes 
excluded from the census. 


Aborigine!. 
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In regard to race it is impossible to draw any line be- 
, tween the aborigines and Hindu 

races, because they merge insen- 
sibly into one another. Besides the 2 millions of western 
aborigines jasing their own language, there are probably at 
least as many people in Chota Nagpore, the western districts 
of Bengal, and the confines of Behar, who avowed^ belong 
to aboriginal tribes, but who have adopted the Hindee or 
Bengalee languages, and there fire both in Bengal and Behar 
largo numbers of low castes ana out-castes which are proba¬ 
bly very aboriginal in blood, and can scarcely bo said to be 
Hindu in any real sense, though they may be put down as 
such. It is a great inistake to suppose that the Hindu religion 
is not proselytizing. The system of castes gives room for the 
introduction of any number of outsiders; so long as people 
do not interfere with established castes, they may form a new 
caste and call themselves Hindus if they like ; and the Brah¬ 
mins are always ready to receive all who will submit to them 
and pay them. The process of manufacturing Rajpoots 
from ambitious aborigines goes on before our eyes, ana both 
in the west and the east many new Hindus exist wlxo arc in 
no degree Hindu in blood. 

The low castes, on the other hand, keep to deities and 
religious observances of their own, are not recognised by 
Hindus, and are only put down as Hindus because they do 
not come under any other general name. 

The result of the census which may most surprise many 
„ ^ , , people, is the large proportion of 

Number of Mahomeuatis. i/i i ttvi ^ ^ i 

Maliomedans, Ihey exceed 21 
millions; so that there ai’o perhaps more Mahomedans in 
these provinces than in any other country in the world, the 
dominions of the Grand Turk not excepted. They are 
nearly one-third df the whole population. But this hardly 
expresses their position, as they are very differcntljr placed 
in different provinces. Here also the result falsifies many 
^.. preconceived ideas. It is sup- 

posed in some quarters that the 
country about Patna is intensely Mahomedan, yet in the 
Patna district the Mahomedans are only about 12 per cent, 
of the whole, and even in the city of Patna only 24 per 
cent.; while in all Behar, excluding Pumeah on the borders of 
Bengal, the Mahomedans are only between 10 and 11 per cent, 
of the population. The plains ot Orissa are intensely Hindu, 
the few Mdhomedans there being mere accidental settlors; 
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Mahomedana are also few in Cliota Nagpore and Assam. But 
in Bengal Proper they ai’e as nearly as possible half the 
whole population. If we exclude the Burdvv'an division, 
west of the Hooghly, which is allied to Orissa on one side 
and to aboriginal land on the other, and wliich contains few 
Mahomedaus, we find that from the Hooghly eastward and 
northward, in Central, Eastern, and Northern Bengal, the 
Mahomedans are in -a great majority. In these tracts they are 
not far short of 60 per cent. 9 of the whole population, while in 
some of the most 2 iopulous districts in the very centre of the 
country where the waters of the Ganges and Berhamiiutra 
unite, they are from 70 to 80 jier cent. 

The figures above given scarcely exjiress their numbers 
relatively to the Hindus, since, as has been above explained, 
tlicre are very many aboriginal and low caste people who 
may bo classed as Hindus, but are not really so either in 
race or religion. It may be said that in some of the 
districts of Bengal the rural pojiulation is almost Avholly 
Mahomedan, w’ith the cxcejition of some Helot classes and a 
kind of dominant class of high caste or educated Hindus, 
wdio almost everywhere apjicar as landholders, traders, and 
office holders. 


In all the returns, the number of boys very much exceeds 
_ .. . ,, , that of the girls, while the num- 

ber OI women equally exceeds 
that of the men. This is evidently to bo accounted for by 
the fact that while the natives have very little notion of ago, 
girls come to be enunted as women much sooner than boys 
are counted as men. 


Throughout those provinces the tendency to a general 
excess of males over females observed in some other jiarts of 
India nowhere ai^pears. All tlie returns^n the subject have 
not yet been received, but so far as they have gone, they seem 
to snow the numbers of the two sexes to be on the whole as 
nearly as jiossible etpial. There is a good deal of variation in 
this respect in diflerent districts; in some men, in some women 
preponderating. It is believed that the I'eturns are some¬ 
what disturbed by the circumstance that the census season 
was that of the rice-reaping and storing, when large troops 
of reapers go from some of the earlier districts to the 
groat rice districts of the north and east of Bengal, and the 
aboriginal labourers of Chota Nagpore having rcajicd their 
own crops go to earn wages in the jilains. It seems probable, 
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SO far as we have yet gone, that the lines of country affected 
by these disturbances will be for the most part traced, 
and that the Tariations may rather confirm than detract from 
the general accuracy of the census; but all this is being 
worked out by Mr. Beverley, and will soon be iiublishcd in 
his report. • 


The total area of the Bengal provinces, about 250,000 

square miles,»i8 not disproportion- 

Local ttLBtnbation of i)opulatinn. r . a i j i» i j 

ato to the groat population, but 
more than half the area is composed of hilly or otherwise 
thinly populated tracts. By far the greater part of the popu¬ 
lation is packed into less than 
the other half of the area, and 


there the counti’y is one of the most densely populated in the 
world. The plains of Bengal and Behar (excluding Orissa) 
may be said to comprise in round numbers about 100,000 
sipiare miles, with a population of about 53 millions, giving an 
avei’age all over of upwards of .530 per square mile. Putting 
aside the suburban districts of ITooghly and 24-Pergunnahs, 
in parts of which the rimil population is oxtraordinaiTly dense, 
the most densely populated rural district is Sarun, a district 
which adjoins Ghazoopore, believed to be the most populous 
district of the North-Wc.storn Provinces. . The rate in Sarun 


is 777 per square mile. The adjoining groat district of 
Tirhoot has a rate of GOl per square mile, and a total popu¬ 
lation which roaches the almost incredible number of 


4,384,706 for a single district. There seems reason to 
supjioso that the climate and soil of the Behar and Benares 
provinces are perhaps those most suited of any in India to 
the growth of a very largo population. 

On the other hand, some of the districts of Eastern 
Bengal are perhaps suited to maintain the largest number of 
mouths; for while ft Behar labour is very cheap, the popula¬ 
tion seems full, and there is some emigration: in Rungporo, 
Pubna, Dacca, and Furreodporo, with a population of 600 to 
050 per square mile, no one thinks of eniigi’ating, and in 
some of these districts there is much demand for immigrant 
labour. Notably in llungporo, with 610 souls per square 
mile, wages arc extremely high (as wages go in India); 
indigenous labour is not to bo had at any price, and there 
is a constant cmigi-ation from the west to supply the demand 
for labour. 


There is a considei’able variety in the surface of parts of 
the best provinces. All the districts of Behar south of the 
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Ganges run more or less into the southern hills; one of those 
on tlie north runs into the sub-Himalayan range. There is 
a largo tract in the north of Bengal and north-east of Behar, 
coniprising the districts of Dinage])oro, Pumoah, and Maldah 
(with the deserted city of Gour), which has been devastated 
by some rivers dnd choked up by othoi’s, and cmitains a good 
deal of waste land and marsh, in which the pojiulation is 
considerably below the average; while in the south again 
some of the tracts bordcripg on the Soouderbuns are com¬ 
paratively unhealthy and tbpily pojmlatcd. Parts of some 
districts, such as Midnapore and Baucoorah on the west, and 
of Sylliet and ]\I)’m(>Hsing on the cast, partake to some 
degree of the undulating character which marks ah aiiproach 
to the hill country. 


If wo eliminate the exceptional tracts, wo shall find that 
the districts and parts of districts in the plains which are 
without special drawback cannot average loss than about 
t)50 souls ])or scpiare mile, say one person per acre of gross 
area. In the best distn<!ts wo can hardly allow less than 
35 per cent, for rivers and marshes, roads and village sites, 
and other areas for any reason unculturablo or uncultivated. 
Say we have 75 per cent, of cultivation, or tlirco-fourthsof an 
acre per head; we may allow one-third of that for products 
„ , , . , ^ other than the food of the poi^ula- 

Food-nrmuicmg area per Ijcnn. .. .i i i/•! 

lion,—oil-seeds and fibres, indigo 
and opium, and commercial exports of all kinds, including 
a largo cxj)ort of ri(^o, as well as the dress and luxuries 
of the people of the country. The result will bo that we 
can hardly have more than half an acre per head devoted 
to raising the food of the po])ulation. if this be compared 
with the acreage givim to raise food by agriculture and graz¬ 
ing in England and the cpiantity of food*iuiportod there, it 
will probably bo found that deficient as may bo the Indian 
agriculture, it supports more people from the same breadth of 
cultivated land than any European countries. 


Daiigor fi-om excessive populution. 


On the other hand, this scantiness of the land compared 

to the population suggests the 
great social difficulties which may 
arise if population much further increases. And the same 
calculation renders terrible the thought of what might happen 
if the seasons, which our experiences of 1871-73 show to 
vary so nuieh, shoijd ever take so unhap^iy a turn as to lead 
to a really serious failm’o of the crops in those provinces. 
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With such fiTje moans of communication and good prices, 
the natives certainly do not hoard grain as they used to hoard 
it.’. In case of failure how many railways and steamers would 
suffice to bring food for 60 or 70 millions people, and where 
should we get food to bring ? The grain-exporting countries 
of Asia are very few and small, the grain-importing countries 
are many. It may be some consolation, howovery to observe 
that no very general failure throughout Bengal is known to 
have occurred in times with whicji we are acquainted. The 
inquiries of the Famine Corajhission regarding previous 
famines (which seem never to have been published) show 
from official papers that the accounts in jiojiular histories of 
the great famine of 1770 have been greatly exaggerated. That 
was a very great and severe famine, but it did not extend to 
the eastern districts; and so far from the country relapsing 
into jungle from which it did not recover for generations, as 
has been supposed, the land revenue was within a year or two 
after the famine greater than it had ever been. 


No statement of occupations has yet been received, but 
, one thing is very plain, viz, the 

Absence of mreo towns. . ,. *1 ^ ^ 

extraorthnary absence of larffo 
towns. The population beyond Calcutta and the suburbs 
seems to bo almost wholly rural. Patna has lo0,000 j)ooplc, 
and there arc a few second-rate towns in Behar. In Bengal 
Proper, the largest town is Dacca, 69,000. The supposed 
groat city of Moorshedabad, the seat of the Nawab Nazim and 
his numerous followers, even including some outlying places 
not proyicrly in the city, has only 46,000 souls ; and there is 
not another town above 31,000, and scarcely a dozen aver¬ 
aging 20,000 each. Ilungpore, the capital of the great 
district of Uungpore, contains 6,100 souls, and Jessore 
6,152, each of thyse districts having a poyiulation over two 
millions. 


On the other hand the yioymlation of Calcutta and its 
,,, , , , , suburbs is really' larac^. It 'is 

quite out oi place to compare the 
nominal population of Madras and Bombay with Calcutta, 
becau-se while they, it is believed, include large areas .of a 
suburban character, Calcutta proper is really in some sense 
only what the City of Ijondon is to real London. The 
Circular Road, which separates Calcutta from the Suburbs, 
is a stroQt which no stranger yvould suj^iose to be anything 
but a Calcutta street. 
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To get the population of Calcutta wc must take at least— 


Calcutta ... ... ... ... 447,601 

The Suburban Municipality ... ... 257,149 

The further suburbs known as the North and 

South Suburban Towns ... ... 89,895 

Howrah, the Southwark of Calcutta, on the ojjpo- 

sito side of the river ... ... 97,784 

Tota^ population ... 892,429 


It may further be said that the towns of Sorampore, 
('Jhinsurah, and Ilooghly on one railway, and Barrackpore, 
Dum-Dum, and other ])laccs on the other railway, are practi¬ 
cally suburbs of Calcutta, and that of the 3,500,000 inhabi¬ 
tants of Hooglily and 2-i:-Pergumiahs, a largo proportion are 
in fact connected, with Calcutta. 


With reference to Calcutta ])roper it should, however, be 
mentioned that several statements seem to point to the 
suspicion that the census was less completely and accurately 
taken than in the rural districts, and on this subject the 
report of the Registrar-Grcnoral is awaited. 

The census lias been carried out with surprisingly little 

onpo.sition or excitement, consi- 

No opposition fco census. • i •i a xi 

donng liow new it was to the 
people in most parts of the country. There seems to bo no 
doubt that it was generally believed to be with a view to a 
tax ; and that this should have been so, and yet no opposi¬ 
tion encountered (except on one single occasion in an island 
in those hot-headed tidal districts already alluded to) was a 
much more favorable result than could well have been anti¬ 
cipated, and goes further than anything tliat has occurred in 
recent years to show the strength of our jiolitical jiosition in 
these provinces. 

Whether executive and judicial establishments should be 


Vopulnliun of adminUlnitivo divUions. 


distributed with entire regard to 


area and population, is perhaps 
an open question; that they have actually been distributed 
in those provinces u'ithout respect of area and popula¬ 
tion, is a fact which the late census brings prominently 
forward. Distnets have varied in size from about 1,500 to 
between 11,000 and 12,000 square miles, while the population 
of disti'icts varies from a quarter of million to four millions 
and a quarter. One division, that of Patna, contains more 
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inhabitante tlian the Bombay Presidency; another division, 
Chittagong, has only a fourth the number of inliabitants and 
one-half the area of Patna. The population of police 
thannahs varies, from 15,000 to 340,000; the population of 
sub-divisions varies from 15,000 to 800,000 or 900,000. 


Large as the population is and probably increasing, it 
. ^ . . has been common among Euro- 

Iiicreaso of wHgos and of prices. j 

peans and others to speak of the 
great increase of wages, and sernetimes to assume that the 
labouring classes are bettor olf than heretofore. Some 
increase of wages there has no doubt been everywhere, or 
almost everywhere, and in some places that rise has been 
large. In the districts of cheap labour which throw off a 
surplus population, as in Cliota Nagporc and Bohar, the 
wages of coolies em])loyod by Europeans may have risen 
from a penny halfpenny to nearly twopence per day in the 
first named province, and fi’om twopence to twopence half¬ 
penny or even threepence in that last mentioned. In somo 
districts day labourers may oven earn as much as six pence’ • 
per day at bitsy seasons. Domestic servants, who formerly 
received 5 and 6 rupees per month, may have risen to G and 
7 or 8 rupees. 

Still it may be doubted whether in the country generally 
wages have risen more than prices and the expenses of living, 
and whether those who work for hire aro materially better 
off than they used to bo. At the same time there is perhaps 
more of regular work for regular wages, and there is probably 
less abject poverty than there once was. In fact in times of fair 
crops and ordinary prosperity there is not much appearance of 
want, and the people, even in hai’d times not amounting to 
downright famine, still maintain themselves as they always 
have in a wonderful way, without dependence on charity or 
public relief of any kind. 


The agricultural ryots or small farmers arc a more 
„ , numerous class in most districts 

Condition of ryots. . ■ j i i i /* i • i 

than tlic labourers for hire, and as 
they benefit by a rise in prices, it may be hoped that their 
condition is improving in districts in which enhancement of 
rent docs not follow too rapidly and too severely. It has been 
said that in Bengal direct enhancement has not been generally 
pushed to an extreme, and it is the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
nope that more or less the most important class in the 
agricultural system, the ryots, ai-o beginning to share to 
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some extent in the general prosperity, of the country. 

... In the past year there was 
brought to a close a ]>rolo3igoa 
discussion on the condition of the Bengal ryot, oi’iginating in 
the representation of the Calcutta Missionary (!!onference, who 
had dwelt on their miserable ahj(!ct conditiem and the 
neglect of tlio vernacular cdueation of the masses. Most of 
the officers who reported on the matter as.serted that their 
condition was by no moans ■'everywhere and in all respects 
so bad, tliougU it was admitted that they often suffered many 
things. There was in fact great variety of statements and 
opinions, but the general outcome was more favorable than 
the original statement. The Secretary of State in reviewing 
the whole matter said:— 

“ 1 am desirous of leaving the consideration of the means 
of jiroviding jirimary education for the general body of 
the population to the unfettered discretion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Btmgal, 

“ The subject of the general condition of the cultivating 
classes of Bengal is one upon which it is impossible to arrive 
at any safe conclusion on the evidence afforded by the papers. 
But it is one of such extreme importance that I am convinced 
it will commend itself to the early and careful consideration 
of the Government of Bengal, and I shall await with interest 
the result of the Lieutenant-Governor’s inquiries and deliber- 
tions.” 

It will thus bo scon the condition of the ryots is a sub¬ 
ject which the present Government of Bengal is spcyially 
charged to watch over and care for. What it is proposed 
to do for primary education will bo elsewhere alluded to. 

As some index to the backwardness of the janqilo of these 
proA'inces after so long a period of British rule and so much 
high education, it may be mentioned that the' number of 
letters posted in the past year, excluding the Pi’csidency 
towns, was but 14 millions, while the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces with less than half, and Bombay with loss than 
one-fourth the population, had 16 millions and 12 millions 
respectively. The number of now'^spapors registered for 
transmission by post was 91 in Bengal to 114 in Bombay. 

In connection •with the subject of population the quos- 
^ . tion of enugration may be hero 

iiiciitioned. (Jrcat as is the 
population, the gi’oat mass of the people are stationary agri¬ 
culturists who manage to live m a contented enough manner 
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80 long as great failures of the crops do not occur, and 
cheap as labour is in some parts of the country it cannot yet 
bo said that the market in India for hired labour is 3 ’^et over- 

Witliin tbeuc province*. 

Chota Nagpbre or Behar to other districts in these provinces, 
or to Calcutta, generally find employment on wages sufficient 
as Indian wages go. Hungpore and some other districts, as 
well as our great public works, seem still capable of absorbing 
more labour than has yet presectod itself. Assam still offers 
abundance of fertile soil. The circumstances are such 
that there is no unaided emigration and settlement there, but 
the tea planters are ready to take as much labour as they can 
get. Still looking to the probability that population will soon 
, . press on the means of subsistence, 

To tlie coloMiea. *, t • , . r>t i 

tlie Jiieutoiiant-Uovernor has 
thought that emigration to the colonies is decidedly a good 
thing for all parties, and that it may*properly be encouraged 
in every legitimate u'ay. It is therefore a matter of regret 
to him that it has been supposed in some quarters that'he 
has been inimical to the emigration operations of the colonial 
agents, and has thereby checked emigration. Kepresen- 
tations on the subject have been received both from some of 
the colonial authorities and fi’om gentlemen connected with 
the sugar-producing interests. 

It is desirable then to explain that the Lieutenant- 

Governor’s views have been oidy 
this, that however friendly to 
emigration, ho is bound to 
protect the people from fraud and misrejiresentation. The 
colonies vary so much, and the conditions of emigration to 
different colonies have been so various, while the pool* and 
ignorant classes can so little distinguish one colony from 
another, that it is but fair that they should understand 
exactly the bargain they have made and the treatment they 
are to expect. If they find that they are deceived, or that 
there is uncertainty in the engagements, emigration is 
likely to suffer in the end far more than the slight check 
given to it by the enforcement of just and necessary rules. 
This last is what has occurred during the past j^ear. 

The occurrence of several cases of kidnapping and 
inveigling women drew the attention of Government to the 
class of men employed as recruiters. It was found that the 
Protector of Enfigrants, under whose license they act, had 


stocked. Up to this time people 
who chose to emigrate from 
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really no knowledge of most of them, and that men of infa¬ 
mous character might ply the trade without hindorance or 
supervision. The Lieutenant-Governor directed that no 
license should bo given to any man whose character was not 
known to the Protector, or regarding whom the Magistrate 
of his district did not report favourably after 'due inquiry. 
At the same time Magistrates were warned to lose no time m 
rejdying to the Protector’s references, and to throw no 
obstacles in the way of free and intelligent emigi’ation. The 
Iloyal Commission upon immigration into Pritish Guiana 
had demonstrated clearly that the rates of wa^es entered in 
the coolies’ agreements hero were purely fictitious, and that 
colonial law did not recognize any contract made in India. 
The Lieutenant-Governor directed tliat it should be exidained 
to intending emigrants that no binding contract could bo 
made here, and that the column for wages in their registers 
must be left blank. He could under the circumstances have 
done no less. When it was shown that Jamaica by a recent 
Act had guaranteed a minimum wage, it was at once arranged 
that this fact also should bo generally made known. This 
action had the best possible rosidts. Pritish Guiana and Tri¬ 
nidad by special ordinance guaranteed forthwith a minimum 
rate of wages, and it is understood tliat in the former colony a 
general immigration ordinance will shortly be introduced 
embodying also the principal recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, The correspondence which passed in connection 
with this subject proved that there had been a great want of 
sufficient information. This Government was left ignorant 
of important changes in colonial law for months or years 
after they had taken effect. The information jiossessed 
by the English Emigration Commissioners themselves was 
found to be very imperfect. Abuses of a flagrant kind 
had prevailed till very recently in Jamaica, as shown by the 
Governor’s report; the time-expired emigrants in the Mau¬ 
ritius have been treated with great tyranny, and abuses have 
prevailed in some other colonies. It is hoped that the 
result of thd action which has been taken will be to place 
the whole subject on a more satisfactory basis, which will, the 
Lieutenant-Governor believes, in the end prove decidedly 
advantageous to the colonies themselves. 

Pefbro proceeding to the operations of the various 

departments, seeing that the year 
1871-72 was the first complete 
year of the present Lieutenant- 
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Governor’s administration, it may be well briefly to explain 
the situation to which he succeeded and the general'bharacter 
of the course which he has followed. 

The Bengal civil administration has for long widely 
^ , differed from that of other parts of 

The Bengal eyetexn. ^ 

SO may bo said to be in some degree tho result of an 
accident rather than the original design of the framers 
of tho system. When after many trials and much vexation 
and difficulty the Government of Lord Cornwallis, abandon¬ 
ing the attempt to manage tho land revenues in a more 
direct fashion, made them over to zemindars, who were 
bound to pay their quotas into the Collector’s treasury 
under penalty of sale of the estates confided to them, it 
became unnecessary to maintain the tehsildars, or native 
, , collectors, and establishments 

Absence of native local agency. i j* x x i • 

subordinate to them, who in all 
other parts of India collect the revenue in sub-divisions of 
the districts presided over by European Collectors. Those 
native collectors have since become much more than mere 
tax-collectors, being in fact in their degree administrators for 
very many purposes, just as tho District Collector is an 
administrator in his superior degree. In some respects 
indeed tho tehsil establishments are the very backbone 
of our administration in most provinces. But they are to 
this day entirely absent in Bengal, and the circumstance 
has much detracted from our knowledge and means, and causes 
the want of an important link in the connection between 
the Government and tho people. Many things done by teli- 
sildars in other parts of India are not done at all, and many 
things which we should know through them we do not know. 
For many things which must be done tlicre is a constant 
deputation of temporary Deputy Collectors, surveyors, and 
other occasional establishments, under a system which is 
very inconvenient and unsatisfactory in many respects. 

At first the superior police administration also was 
^ entrusted to the Bengal zemin- 

dars, but it was soon found that 
they were unequal to this duty, and they were relieved of 
it. The obligations in regard to village police, keeping 
the peace, and the duties of watcliing and apprehending 
criminals, ^ving information, &c., attached to the hold¬ 
ing of land, were continued; but a superior Government 
police were.established, and the country was portioned out 
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into police circles or thannalis. This police long remained 
the only hormanent mark and instrument of our rule in the 
interior of the Bengal districts, till at a later period subordinate 
judicial establishments were also pretty generally established. 
For executive purposes, however, the police are to this day 
the only permanent instruments available. 

Although at the time of the permanent settlement the 

collection of the land revenue 
1793 !*'’ was made over to the zemindars 

^d certain proprietary rights 
were assured to them, still, as. the Lieutenant-Grovernor has 
several times had occasion to point out, nothing was further 
from the intentions and acts of the Governments of Lord 
Cornwallis and liis immediate successors than to bestow 


on the zemindars an absolute property in the English 
sense, or “ to abstain from interference between landlord 
and tenant” according to the phraseology of more modern 
days. This much any one who will take tho trouble^to read 
the Regulations of 1793 and tho following years may see for 
himself. Those early Regulations were most careful in their 
provisions for restraining tho zemindars and protecting the 
ryots. The zemindars were prohibited from ousting the 
ryofs or from taking rents in excess of tho rates established 
by custom for each local division or pergunnah. T'hey 
were bound to maintain tho village accountant or put- 
wareo, and to file full accounts of their demands and 
collections with tho canoongocs or superior accountants and 
record-keepers of sub-divisions under the Collector, who 
was thus to have complete information of all revenue affairs 
and easy means of reference in regard to all questions of 
rent rates, &c. A general power of interference on behalf 
^ of the ryots was reserved by 

ig IB o ryo s. express enactment, and a registry 

of all rights and obligations was to have been compiled. 
This last great work, however, was never carried out. Various 
attempts wore made to organize a canoongo establishment 
in different parts of the country, but there was difliculty 
about funds, and the arrangements were never eomploted, 
till, a generation later, a time came when different ideas 
„ , , prevailed, when canoongocs 

■’ were abolished, putwarees dis¬ 

couraged, when zemindars were considered to bo landlords 
in the English sense, and interference between landlord and 
tenant was said to bo contrary to the laws of political 
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economy. Meantime it had also become in most instances 
quite impossible to use the zemindars as administrative 
instruments. Most of the original zemindars failed to pay, and 
their estates were sold and split up. By the operation of the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan laws of inheritance, and a vast 
system of sub-infeudation, the rights in the land have 
come to be held by many sharers and in many gradations of 
over and under holders; and as more property those divided 
rights are held in very many cases by sjieculators, women, 
children, and others from whom no administrative help could 
by expected. It may be said too that while there has been a 
general tendency much to insist upon, and indeed exaggerate, 
tlio rights and privileges conferred on landholders by the 
permanent sottlcniont, there has been at the same time an 
equal disposition to forgot, evade, and ignore the terms, con¬ 
ditions, and obligations attached to those rights and privileges 
by the very Regulations which conferred or confirmed them. 
The idea of projierty has become stronger and stronger, and 
the idea* of obligation attached to the functions of landholder 
has become weaker and weaker. It may bo said that every 
point about which there could be any doubt has been allowed 
to settle itself in favour of the landholder and against the 
public. 

Thus, then, it has happened that in the provinces which we 
have held the longest of any in India, wo have loss knowledge 
of and familiarity witli the peo]»le than in any other province; 
that British authority is less brought home to the people; that 
the rich and strong are less restrained, and the poor and weak 
less protected than elsewhere; and that wo have infinitely less 
knowledge of statistical, agricultural, and all other facts. 

While the Governor-General in Council was the Gover- 


Civil history of Bengal. 


nor-General of Bengal, and the 
Central Government resident in 


Calcutta directly administered the Bengal territories, those 
territories had the attention of a strong Government in theory 
at least; they were recognized as a most important charge 
both of the Governor-General himself and of the Members 


of his Council, and to the very last year of that form of 
Government we find in the Regulations that the old prin¬ 
ciples of the permanent settlement were adhered to.* The 
statute books of the years 1817, 1818, 1819, are full of 
Regulations for putwarees and canoongoes, and down to 
1888 we find the obligation of zemindars to file their papers 
and accounts still insisted on in a fresh Regulation. 
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But when in 1834 the Governor-General and his Council 
became Governor-General of India in Council, and the Gover¬ 
nor-General became Governor of Bengal without a Council, 
a great change in Bengal administration took place. Lord 
William Bentinck probably never lost his interest in Bengal, 
but in Lord Auckland’s time more distant politics wholly 
engaged the attention of the Government of India. In the 
days of his successor new kingdoms came rapidly under 
British sway and engaged more immediate attention. The 
Govemors-Gcneral were constantly absent in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces for years together, and the Government of Bengal was 
generally entrusted to the Senior Member of Council, some¬ 
times an experienced civil administrator, sometimes a mili¬ 
tary officer entirely without any such experience; but always 
in an imcertain and casual and temporary sort of way. The 
Governor-General sometimes took charge, and a strong man 
made a strong will felt; but it was totally impossible that he 
could master or attend to the details of an administration 
very widely different from those with which he was brought 
more immediately in contact. Under this system the real 
administration in details was very much left to two important 
bodies—^thc Sudder Court supei’intended judicial affairs, and 
the Board of lievenue obtained a much larger authority in 
revenue matters than in other parts of India. 

It seems to have been in the Board of Revenue that 


^ T. , the views regarding extreme 

I ufluoiKHJ of the Board of Revenue. • i ^ ^ ^ i 

rights oi property and non- 

intiiifcrenco, to which allusion has been made, had their 


origin. Little as those views are e.onsonant with the principles 
of the permanent settlement most ])lainly sot forth in the Regu¬ 
lations, the permanent settlement has been in loose and general 
terms appealed to in their support. It has been the fashion 
with a certain class of Bengal politicians to denounce every 
reform—it may bo said every attem])t to obtain informa¬ 
tion—as contrary to the permanent settlement, it may almost 
be said that at one time to ask a ryot his name anywnere but 
in a court of justice, would have been considered by some 
people contrary to the principles of the permanent settlement. 

In 1854 a separate Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
Crctttiott of tho Lieutenaat-Gov- was appointed to administer 
ernorsLip. Government; and the office 


has been filled by most able and distinguished men, by com- 
jiarison with whom subsequent rulers must feel their task a 
diflicult one. Still tho work to bo done was then enormous, 
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and it may well be that the great improvements and advances 
which they have made in spite of drawbacks and difficulties 
have left something to be effected by their successors. 
It ma^ be mentioned too that in the time of the first 
two Lieutenant-Gevernors, the Bengal Government had no 
legislative authority. The Bengal Legislative Council only 
commenced its labours under the Indian Councils’ Act of 
Parliament in the last days of the administration of Sir 
J. P. Grant. Till then nothing, however small, requiring 
legal sanction, could be done without obtaining an Act of the 
Indian Legislature. 

The events of the mutiny necessarily caused things to 

Evil* dealt with by the firet Lien- be a gOod deal thrOWU back, 
tenant-Governor. and there Were in those days 

great domestic evils to be coped with. It has been said that 
in Bengal the rich and powerful have been less restrained, 
and the poor less protected, than in other provinces, and up to 
that time this was so in the most literal sense of the word. 


. , , There was in the interior of 

Afirariaii lawlessnosi. -tb i i i ji i. • i 

® Bengal a lawlessness and nigli- 

handed defiance of authority by peoiile who took the law into 
their own hands by open violence, which would not have 
been tolerated for a moment in any other part of India. It 
required all the energies of the first Lieutenant-Governor to 
deal with these and other patent evils; and it may be said 
that the Government of the second Lieutenant-Governor was 


a continued struggle with questions arising out of past 
lawlessness and affecting important interests which suf¬ 
fered by the transition from an old-fashioned state of 
things to a rule of law and order. He succeeded in this task, 
and achieved a very lasting improvement; but he was, it is 
believed, wearied by the struggle, and retired before com¬ 
pleting the usual term of office. 

One of the most important results of the measures taken 

by the two first Bengal Lieuten- 

I1\e BTib-aivisionAl svBtcm. t. a. -li* i 

ant-Goveniors was the establish¬ 


ment of sub-divisions of districts, in each of which an officer 
was placed with the powers of a Magistrate and some other 
powers. The system has even yet not been fully carried out 
in all districts, but in most districts it has been so, with the 
effect of veiy greatly reforming the habits of open lawlessness 
above mentioned. A Bengal sub-division is on the average 
perhaps about twice the size of the tehsil of other parts 
of India, or even larger, but still the institution has sufficed 
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Tlio now constabnlnry. 


to bring to the knowledge of the people of Bengal that there 
are courts for the redress of flagrant and open injuries; 
and so far the hands of the District Magistrates have boon 
very greatly strengthened. 

About the same time, however, a change took place 

which ’ greatly detracted from 
their executive authority. Under 
Lord Canning’s Government it was determined to reform 
and reorganize the police all over India, and under a new 
police law the force still known as the now police was 
organized with a good deal of military form in its composition, 
and under a departmental control, which made it to a gi’eat 
degree independent of the magistracy. In other parts of India 
the Magistrate-Collector had still revenue and executive 
establishments to fall back upon ; but in Bengal, where ho 
had none such, loss of authority over the police meant loss 
of almost all executive authority, or at any rate of all exe¬ 
cutive instruments. As departments wore multiplied, and 
more and more masters put over him, the Magistrate-Collector 
of a district became more of a drudge and less of a master 
than is desirable in a country where personal authority must 
always go for much. 

The Lioutonant-Governor ventures to think that in the 

sub-divisional and other arrange¬ 
ments hitherto subsisting, too 
great prominence has been given to judicial and too little to 
executive considerations. The sub-divisional officers have no 
executive establishments whatever, and no authority over the 
police; they have been little more than local Judges of 
petty criminal courts, and latterly they have been so much 
tied down by treasuries and sedentary duties of various 
hinds, that it has been scarcely possible for them to make 
those inquiries on the scene of crimes and other serious 
occuri'cnces by which the benefit of a local ma^stracy is 
chiefly felt. Courts, both civil and criminal, are now pretty 
generally spread over the country (though even now there 
are but few compared to the greatness of the population), 
and if courts could do everything the deficiency would not be 
so great. But the Lieutenant-Governor has had too much 

experience of, and practice in our 
courts to be very confident that 
what the people think justice is always secured. It is the 
fashion among some Englishmen to suppose that everything 
must be right which is done under the forms of law, but it 


weakening of executive control. 


Influence of the judiciul system. 
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may be that our courts are sometimes Juggemaths, crushing 
those who fall under their relentless wheels as they follow the 
course traced out for them by law and rule. The appetite 
for an excessive legal technicality grows rapidly in India, 
and it may be that tho rich man with troops of lawyers at his 
back still sometimes oppresses the poor as much as when 
he operated with troops of cldb-men. 


Not only did tho mutiny directly interfere with the course 
, ,,, „ of administration, but also by its 

KiTect of the matinv. -j* i • a i 

indirect effects it much influenced 


the subsequent course of things. It led to one of those 
strange oscillations of Indian opinions which seem to occur 
periodically like the tides. By a very unintelligible concat¬ 
enation of ideas, because tho North-Western Provinces had 


been the chief scone of the sepoy mutiny, it was held by 
i-.i, t. • u . many that the civil administra- 

Pcprectation of ine PanjHD svatem. .• •' /. .1 • i /» ,1 

non 01 those provinces and of the 
Punjab, previously belived to bo remarkably successful, must 
be bad. Many people thought that tho mere fact that an 
institution obtained in those provinces was enough to con¬ 
demn it. Settlements of tho land with small holders were 


declared to be open to every possible objection, and there 
was a great revival of the school which maintained the 
advantage of great landlords and absolute rights of property. 

, In 1859 a very important Act for 
the re}?uIation of the relations 


between landlord and tenant, based upon old principles with 
some modem additions, was passed quietly enough; but 
soon after there H])mng up a storm of oiiposition. It was 
denounced as confiscation of the rights of landlords; attempts 
were made to put upon it a construction which would have 
nullified all the protection it afforded to ryots; and it was not 
till after years of hot and angry discussion and keen litiga¬ 
tion that the highest court gave to it an authoritative 
construction and settled the action of tho courts into a course 


not unfavorable to the ryots who have means enough or 
combination enough to litigate. 


Occupied as the Bengal Oovemment was by many 
things in provinces so much greater than any other Indian 
administration, with the addition of much political frontier 
business, it is not surprising that the Board of Revenue 
retained much of the authority in matters of departmental 
administration which it possessed under tho previously 
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subsisting practice It may,, perhaps, also be permitted to 
Traininif of former Lieutenant- the present Lietttonant-Governor 
Oovemors. to observe, as some excuse for 

seeking to do some things not done by the distinguished men 
who preceded him, notwithstanding liis extreme inferiority 
ill natural and acquired gifts, and his entire wftnt of that 
broad experience in the Secretariat and in the Government 
of India which they possessed, that some of them had had 
very little practice as executive officers, and were perhaps on 
that account loss prepared to deal with executive details 
Their relations with the Supreme during tlio short term of Indian 
(lovernmoMt. offico than they otherwise miglit 

have been. It is only repeating too what is generally 
believed, to observe that their action was said to be much 
hampered and retarded by an unfortunate diflerence of 
opinion on minor matters which seems to have very frequently 
occurred between the Governments of India and Bengal, 
and which docs not seem to have been allayed by the 
]»resence in the Council of the Governor-General of a Bengal 
Civil Servant, who not unfrequently differed from the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor in office to be differed from when he 
.succeeded to the Lieutenant-Governor’s post. 

The events of the famine of 1806 brought prominently to 

notice the inconveniences whiiffi 
resulted from the semi-indepen¬ 
dent action of the Government 
and the Board of Revenue rosjiectively, and tlie consequent 
wixnt of a common understanding; and still more the evil 
which must on such an occasion result from the want of 
knowledge of, and power of action in, their districts on the piirt 
of district officers without an executive establishment. The 


calamitous events of that year gave rise to an inquiry by a 
Commission of which the present Lieutenant-Governor was a 
„ , , member, and the occasion was 

taken to direct a report on the 
Bengal system of administration, with a view to the sugges¬ 
tion of improvements. In this also Mr. Campbell took part. 
I’kat report was the subject of much review and consideration 
by the members of the Government of India and succes¬ 
sive Secretaries of State, but no definite conclusions weie 


arrived at on the general (juestions involved for some years, 
during which local reform was as it were in abeyance; the 
more so as Sir W. Grey, thorough and able administrator as 
be was, was a man of a decidedly conservative temperament. 


9 
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Eventually a definite policy was marked out on some parti- 
ctdar subjects, to which the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
W. Grey, had not given a complete adherence. 

Wlien then, after a somewhat lengthened absence from 
„ - , ^ ^ India, Mr. Campbell was called 

*• from his home m the North to 


preside ovct the administration of Bengal, he could not but 
ieel that, taken as he was from the rank and file of the service 
witliout having filled the posts which usually lead to so great an 
office, it was intended that he should carry into practice views 
which he was known to hold in general accord with the declared 
policy of the Government of India and of Her Majesty’s 
Government in England, and that to this end he was 
selected as a man who, without the qualifications of previous 
Lieutenant-Governors, had this advantage, that as a simple 
executive and judicial officer he had served in every executive 
grade and most judicial grades in many provinces. It was, 
he believed, considered that ho would thus bring to the admin¬ 
istration a somewhat wide experience of details acquired 
under a considerable variety of circumstances, and that he 
might be enabled to work out in practice, -with the assistance of 
the able men of prolonged local experience by whom he 
would be surrounded, the problems which had occupied 
the Commission of which he was a part, and the Govern¬ 
ments which had considered these matters. On the main 


a uestions of provincial finance and local taxation, on 
le condition of the ryots, on the collection of statistics, 
and on other matters, express orders had been issued, and 
in respect to some other questions orders have since 
been received. By these orders, and by tlie spirit of these 
orders, he has been guided. Feeling then that he had in 
some sort a special task to perform, and that life, especially 
Indian official life, is short, while Indian discussions are 
very long, Mr. Campbell has thought it his duty to go to 
work without delay, not sparing labour, by which ho has 
hoped to make up for other deficiencies. If it be thought 
that he is open to the charge of going too fast, it must be 
remembered that he came to deal with matters which he had 


long thought out and the principles of which the Government 
had already very fully discussed; and that it is only by 
active exertions that he can hope to make an impression on a 
very large undertaking. 

In tins undertaking he has had several special facilities. 
The very Jiberal financial concession made by the Govern- 
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ment of India to the local Grovernments immediately before 
he took office, by which the funds devoted to the principal 
civil departments, including the Police, Jails, Education, 
Civil Public Works, with the Medical and some other bran¬ 
ches, were put in one sum at their disposal, has enabled 
him to deal with departmental details in a way iidiich would 
have been totally impossible under the former system. And 
the system of focal taxation on which the Government of 
India and Her Majesty’s Government had determined, and 
which it was perhaps his principal duty to carry out, while 
involving much and anxious labour, has at the same time 
rendered necessary and inevitable the collection of facts 
and the creation of machinery which will much assist the 
administration in many ways, and which it might have 
been otherwise very difficult to obtain. Above all, the 
Lieutenant-Governor feels that ho has had the very great 
advantage, not always enjoyed by his predecessors, of the 
hearty support and assistance, ho hopes ho may venture 
to say confidence, of the Government of India. That alone 
makes possible a task which would have been under any other 
circumstances impossible. 

On tlie other hand, Mr. Campbell has been unfortunate 
in the removal of some of the experienced officers on whom 
he most relied for aid. It is totally impossible that any 
man can projicrly perform single-handed the work of this 
great Government. As the Government is at present 
constituted, the two Civil Secretaries must be more than Secre¬ 
taries; they must be ministers of departments. But very 
soon after Mr. Campbell’s appointment, one of the Secretaries, 
Mr. Eden, who has so long had a very large part in the 
Government, was promoted to preside over the administra¬ 
tion of British Burmah. Not long after the health of the other 
Secretary, Mr. Rivers Thompson, an officer on whose know¬ 
ledge and judgment the Lieutenant-Governor especially relied, 
became indifferent, and a short leave having failed to restore 
it, he was a little later compelled to go to England on fur¬ 
lough. The return of an officer so able and experienced 
as Mr. Dampier would have filled the blank thus made; but 
Mr. Dampier had been back but a few months when ho too 
was promoted to an office under the Government of India. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that there is no 
dearth among the members of the Civil Service in Bengal 
of able men well fitted to fill all the vacancies which have 
occurred in these and other offices, and with ojie exception 
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they have all been so filled. But seeing the peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed, and how impossible it would be 
for himself individually to elaborate all details of measures 
which might combine the best parts of his experience in other 
provinces with those things in w'hich Bengal excelled, he 
thought it very desirable to associate with himself and with 
the Bengal officers serving with him, one very able officer 
of the Bengal Civil Service who had much experience in other 
parts of India both as a Secretary and as an executive officer; 
and the Viceroy in Council was accordingly good enough 
to place at his disposal the services of Mr. C. Bernard, then 
attached to the Central Provinces. Of him the Lieutenant- 
Governor may say that his assistance has been as invaluable 
as his devotion to the public service has been untiring. The 
Lieutenant-Governor feels sure that however unusual the step 
may have seemed at the time, the officers more constantly 
employed in Bengal will not regret the circumstances whicli 
brought Mr. Bernard among them. 

Mr. Campbell had on one occasion, in stating his views, 

spoken among other things of 
‘ governing more actively’ than 
had hitherto been the case, and 
the following extracts from a letter in which he explained 
the sense in which ho used that phrase may bo useful as 
indicating the course which he has attempted to follow :— 

“ To govern more actively means to use the power and 
influence of the executive more actively and decidedly in 
promoting and, if need be, compelling the honest perform¬ 
ance by each class of the obligations which xmdoubtodly 
attach to it by law or otherwise, but which are too often 
evaded in practice ; and to apply remedies by legislation 
or executive action for those defects and wants which a 
thorough knowledge of facts may bring to light. With this 
view the Lieutenant-Governor would seek information in 
regard to the country and the people of all degrees, and 
thus obtain the means of elaborating any measures which 
might seem to be required with greater confidence than when 
we are ignorant of very much that we ought to know. By 
the system of non-interference he means the practice of not 
seeking to obtain detailed information, and of deeming it 
enougli to set up courts of justice, to keep the peace, arid to 
dispose of matters which force themselves on the attention 
of Government. The Lieutenant-Govenior has often felt, 
and he appsehends that others must have often felt, how 
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difficult it is to do justice to the country or to particular 
tracts—how impossible it must be to lay Bengal administra¬ 
tive questions fully before the Government of India—when 
the statistics of Bengal and Bengal districts wore and arc so 
incomplete. As an illustration of what the Lieutenant- 
Governor means, it may be mentioned that we ha'^e (as has 
already been reported in other communications) no reliable 
information—even approximate—^regarding the area of land 
under cultivation, the prevailing rent-rates, or the breadth 
sown with the different crops. We do not know what dis¬ 
tricts produce more food than they consume ; what districts 
hoard food, and what districts export food. At the present 
moment if a famine wore to occur in one part of Bengal, 
this Government could not tell from whence the deficien¬ 
cies of the famine tract could best be supplied. Less than 
two years ago, when the Government of India had before 
it the great Soane Canal scheme, tlie revenue Aiflicers of Behar 
were reluctantly obliged to confess that they could give no 
statistics of the area under the plough, of tlic irrigated 
lands, of the different kinds of crops over the tract which 
was to be watered by the proposed canal. The Supreme 
Government had therefore to decide upon undertaking tluj 
Soane Canal without any of the information which is avail¬ 
able in such detail from other parts of India. In regard to 
the population of the country and of the several districts, 
the Government of Bengal was very much in the dark. 
Houses had.been counted, or were supjiosed to be counted, in 
some sort of way in most districts, at ditrerent times during 
the last thirty years. But it is only during the present year 
that a census of Bengal was undertaken under the orders of 
the Indian and the Horae Governments. 

“ At the same time Mr. Campbell would specially wish to 
’guard himself against the sujiposition that he means to claim 
for the present Government tlie ability to obtain complete 
information, or to suggest that previous Governments have 
failed to sock information. It is merely a question of degree. 
He believes that his predecessors had not sufficient machi¬ 
nery to obtain all the intbrmation they would have desired, 
ana that a somewhat excessive reliance on the efficacy of a 
permanent settlement and a judicial machinery had at one 
time led some high authorities to think detailed information 
less necessary in Bengal than in other parts of India. He 
believes that one great misfortune and some other difficulties 
attributable in some degree to a lack of knowledge, had 
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convinced both the Government of India and Her Majesty’s 
Government—he may say successive Governments—that 
Bengal could not be safely governed, with duo regard to the 
lives and the happiness of the people, without a more inti¬ 
mate knowledge of them and their affairs; and he has consi¬ 
dered it to be his duty and his fiinction to seek to obtain 
more information than wo have hitherto possessed. In that 
view ho thinks he may assert that he had tho fullest concur¬ 
rence and support of the late Lord Mayo and the Members 
of the Government of India.* Ho believes that he only 
sought to follow the course marked out for him by superior 
authority. In doing so he neither claims any special credit 
for himself, nor would throw the smallest imputation of 
remissness on the very able men to whom he feels himself but 
an unworthy successor. The present Lieutenant-Governor 
only humbly undertakes to tho best of his power that parti¬ 
cular phase in the administration which the course of events 
has made, as it seems to him, imperative on any Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal at the present time. 

“So far then as it is proposed to make any change in the 
policy which has been pursued in Bengal, the change may be 
described as being, in its present stage, mainly a change from a 
less seeking of information to a greato seeking of infonnation, 
and not a change in the positive priciples of Government. 

“In the last paragraph of the despatch, the Secretary of 
State expresses doubt regarding the meaning of a passage 
of the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter to tho Board of Revenue, 
dated 10th June 1871, in which he says,—“ If the Road 
Cess Bill is passed, it will be absolutely necessary, in carry¬ 
ing it out, to fell back on the still subsisting regulations, 
and on the duties of landlords and functions of Government 
recognised in earlier days.” I am to explain that this pas¬ 
sage refers to the obligations imposed on the zemindars by 
the code of regulations under which the permanent settlement 
was established, and other regulations supplemental to it. 
In former days the zemindars were bound to report for record 
their holdings, their successions and transfers, to maintain 
accountants, and to file in tho Collector’s office full infor¬ 
mation regarding their under-tenants, their rent-rolls, and 
everytliing connected with their estates; while the Govern¬ 
ment undertook to appoint canoongoes who were to superin¬ 
tend the work, to compile tho district and pergunnah registers, 
to record the transfer of estates, and to keep the Govern¬ 
ment inform^ of all those transactions concerning the land 
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of which we have now so little knowledg’e. What the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor meant to express, and thinks that he may 
with confidence repeat, is that with a view to the valuation 
and record of tenures in the land which the Road Cess Act 
involves, it is absolutely necessary that wo should again 
require the landholders to give us the information which 
they were required to give by the very constitution of their 
tenures under the original settlement laws; while the Govern¬ 
ment must arrange to receive and compile and test the papers 
filed by the zemindars, and-must thus become acquainted 
with the economy and management of estates somewhat in 
the manner contemplated by the Governments of Lord 
Cornwallis and of his successors. 

^ “If this had not been required by the Road Cess Act, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that it would have 
been his duty to represent that, as the first step towards 
putting ourselves in a position to understand the most 
important rights and interests of the people whom we govern, 
it was most essentially necessary to give effect to the old 
regulations requiring landlords to register their holdings and 
the tenures of those holding under them; but that liaving 
been settled as an incident of the system of local taxation 
under the Road Cess Act, which has received the sanction of 
the Viceroy and of Her Majcsty?s Government, it is now 
unnecessary to state the great work of a register of tenures 
as a proposal requiring sanction. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor desires very distinctly to 
assure the Government that His Grace the Secretary of State 
is entirely correct in supposing that he is not making inquiries 
with a view to new legislation in restriction of the legal 
rights of zemindars. So far from contemplating anything 
of the kind, Mr. Campbell has repeatedly acquiesced in the 
view taken by the great majority of the highest and the most 
experienced officers who have been consulted, that it is not 
desirable to re-open the settlement of this most difficult 
question which has been arrived at by the legislature and 
explained by the decisionsof the highest tribunals. Whether 
there may or may not be particular points in respect of which 
amendment might be reasonably suggested, Mr. Campbell 
entirely concurs in the opinions expressed, to the effect that the 
people having become accustomed to the existing law, it should 
not be materially altered without the strongest grounds. 

“ If in any respect there has been question of any action 
in the direction indicated by the Secretary of State, it has 
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only been for the purpose of giving effect to some of the 
most plainly expressed and best known laws in the statute 
book, in districts where the ryots are incapable of fighting 
their case in court; and even in that respect Mr. Campbell 
has not been inclined to push too hotly a strict observance 
of the law, having much respect for what is termed in the 
despatch ‘the adjustments which depend on custom,’ and 
being somewhat unwilling to disturb them, even when they 
go beyond the law, so long as they do not lead to very 
grievous practical injustice or. loud complaints. The Lieu- 
tonant-Govemor’s action on this subject has been confined to 
a district of Orissa where the Collector reported very serious 
abuses and excessive extortions from ryots specially protect¬ 
ed by leases direct from Government, and where in conse¬ 
quence some inquiry has been deemed necessary, 

“The Secretary of State rightly interprets the inquiries 
directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to be only directed to 
obtain information on ‘matters-on which it is of the first 
importance that Government should be well informed.’ 

“ Tlie following passage of the despatch describes the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s object and intentions in a way to 
which he can add nothing:— 

“ What I understand him to require is only such general 
and detailed knowledge of the condition of the agricultural 
population, in all the main elements which affect it, as ought 
to be in the possession of every civilised Government, and 
c.specially of a Government which, whether for good or for 
evils, stands very much in the relation of a landlord as well 
as of a Government, to large portions of the people. 

“ Mr. Campbell’s present action and objects in regard to 
the matters w'hich form the subject of these })assages and 
some otlu'r matters may in fai^t be summed up in the one 
word— Siatistics. Ho believes that statistics are not an end, 
but a means to an end; and he thinks that a better know¬ 
ledge of the country and the people of a province where 
our knowledge has fallen so far behind that which we possess 
in other provinces of India, will probably tend to improve¬ 
ment in the administration. But meantime, in the present 
stage, he is in truth doing little more than trying to ascertain 
facts. If he succeeds, even in a very moderate degree, in 
that attempt, then he, or those who may come after him in 
the Government, will be in a much better position to pro¬ 
ceed with ^ifidence in any measures for the amelioration 
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of the condition of the people which may bo suggested by 
the facts brought to light. 

As regards statistics it will readily be admitted that the 
, census is a great statistical work, 

Btaiiitieal work, i • i j • 

wlncli has, under the circum- 
stances already related, very sufficiently taxed the energies of 
our officers during the past yoai’; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that there is substantial truth in the warning 
given by some of our best district officers, that the Govern¬ 
ment must not expect thai^ because they have successfully 
accomplished this service, they can do likewise in other 
matters. Tlio census, taken as it was with so sniall machinery, 
was a groat effort, iiivolving a tension winch cannot be con- 
ttnued; and the Lieutenant-Governor is sensible that he must 
wait till the additional establishments which he now hopes 
to obtain are organized, before again asking for statistics on a 
very large scale. He is very anxious to get some of the 
. . ^ agricultural statistics in which we 

arc so sadly deficient, and which 
are notably wanted with reference to the great irrigation 
works which wo have undertaken. But ho has felt that he 
must be moderate in the demands which ho makes from all 
districts, and for the present he pur])oses to confine his 
arrangements for more detailed agricultural statistics to four 
specimen districts in different parts of the country in which 
special establishments ai-e being organized for the purpose. 

Similarly, in regard to vital 
statistics, despainng oi soon 
getting reliable figures for the whole country, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has arranged to select, in connection with the census 
arrangements, certain limited specimen areas of town and 
country in each district, in which the census has been taken 
with more than ordinary care, and ' for obtaining from 
these vital returns for which special arrangements are in 
progress. 

At the same time arrangements have been commenced 
... for the collection and preparation 

Qenerol statistics. j* i if i 

of statistics of a more general 
character, which, it is hoped, will fructify wdien sufficient 
establishments are available. 


Meantime the Lieutenant-Governor has boon anxious, as 
far as possible, to familiarise the local officers with the intelli¬ 
gent use of simple statistics, and specially to induce them 

h 
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to observe facts which every district officer ought carefully to 
_, , , watch. For instance, a weekly 

Betarn of weather and crops. . j* ja. j. ± /• A *1 

return oi the state ot the weather 


and the crops in each district published speedily and punc¬ 
tually must bo most useful for many purposes, and is most 
necessary to enable the superior authorities to watch events 
in a country where such a surprise as the famine of 1866 
was possible; and the Lieutenant-Governor is glad to find 
that in establishing a weekly return of this kind, he is 
in complete accord with the Government of India, which 
has adopted a similar practice for all India. The state 
of agricultural prospects with the rainfall and the weather 
is sent in from each district at the end of each week, and 
publisht'd in the Cahulla Gaselte of the following Wednes¬ 
day, with latest intelligence uji to Tuesday sent by telegraph 
fi'om some of the princiiial centres. This last information is 
also every alternate week tclegraiihod to the Government of 
India for incogjoration in the general return of the Gazette of 
India of the following Saturday. This may not be very much 
in itself, but it is important as turning the attention and 
thoughts of our district officers into a channel which had 
been too much neglected. At first it was not always under¬ 
stood that such tilings could be deemed important. The 
return was in some cases supposed to be mere routine, and 
w^ left by some oflicers to inferior clerks, who sent in 
curious statements in grotesque language; but it has now 
come to be understood that the Government means these 


returns to be real, and the licutenant-Govemor believes 
that in consequence a large number of officers now mark 
intelligently the effect of the season on the crops and tho 
state of that industry which is in an overwhelming degree 
the most important in tho country, who formerly took no 
sufficient heed of such things. 


Tho want of knowledge of their districts on the part of 
„ district officers, under a system 

PcrmaQency of district omcers. i*ii • i ii 

wlucii has involved lamentably 
firequent changes, was brought prominently to light in a corre- 
^ ^ ^ spondenco with tho Board of 

Ixevenue at an early period 01 tlio 
present Lieutenant-Governor’s administration. Tho Board 
said, “ Great difficulties will arise in the collecticm of the 


necessary data from the fact that in tho permanently settled 
districts there is at this moment scarcely a Collector who has 
been long enough in charge of his district to be at all 
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thoroughly acquainted with the details of its past and present 
physical and social condition. Only six Collectors in the 
liegulation Provinces of Bengal have at this time been in 
charge of their respective districts for a period of two full 
years, and only two out of these sLx for four years.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor has been most senwible of the 


The Lioatenant-Qovornor’s action. 


evils here depicted, and his most 
strenuous endeavours have been 


used to remedy them. The remedy was far from easy. 
Not only do the constant ohanges and promotions of the 
Indian service, and the constant furloughs under very liberal 
furlough rules, lead to much inevitable change, but also the 
pressure brought to bear on Government on the part of officers 
with whom or with whose wives the climate of particular 
districts is stated not to agree, is very great. A kind of belief 
seemed to have grown up that an offieer who had served for a 
certain period in districts of a certain character, had a kind of 
prescriptive claim to be transferred to other parts of the 
country where the climate is different. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has felt himself constrained to set his face against 
these pleas. lie lias found it necessary to declure that the 
claims of the public servi(!e must juevail even against good 
and reasonable claims of individual officers. 


A good deal of promotion having-occurred in one or two 
previous years which the retuni of senior officers might have 
thrown back, the Lieutenant-Governor has nevertheless 
thought it on the whole better to retain in charge of several 
districts junior officers who had acquii’cd some knowledge of 
them, and who were likely to remain long enough to cure 
the defect of youth, rather than eject them in favor of officers 
somewhat senior. In this and other matters he has been 


obliged to tell some officers that they must submit to what 
might be due to the chances of the service, and wait their 
opportunity. 

Further, while not attempting any definite scheme of 
. separation between the executive 
and judicial services, and not 
being yet clear whether the advantages or the disadvantages of 
such a separation would preponderate, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has felt strongly that the number of changes is doubled by 
constant transfers on promotion from executive to judicial and 
judicial to executive offices; and that in fact many men, 
especially among the new competition service, are best fitted 
for judicial, while others are best fitted for executive work. 
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Undoubtedly, not a few men who are very indifferent executive 
officers make fairly good Judges, and some who would be bad 
Judges make fair executive officers. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has therefore, as far as is possible under the present system, 
selected men for either line and kept them in that line with¬ 
out strict regard to relative seniority in the general service. 
By these moans he has succeeded, he hopes, in rendering 
changes very much less frequent than hitherto. He much 
wishes he could make them less frequent still, but under the 
rules and conditions of the service they are sometimes 
inevitable. 


On the whole question of seniority, while paying due 

.. regard to that claim, other things 

‘ being equal, and giving it fair 

weight under all circumstances, the Licutenant-Govomor has 
felt that the exigencies of the public service are so great 
tliat it is impossible that promotions and the employment of 
officers can be too entirely regulated by seniority or by 
standing in any roster. He has found it necessary jilainly 
to tell officers of the police and other departments, who claimed 
to seek explanations in every case in wliich they did not 
obtain promotion in what they considered their tium, that he 
cannot recognise any service list to be of the nature of a 
regimental list, in which promotions are to go in order, save 
in case of grave fault or otlier extreme cause. Ho has said 
that not oidy merit, but also the particular requirements of 
the public service, must guide the licad of the Governniont, at 
the same time that he weighs to the very utmost of liis ability 
all claims, seniority included. 

Even in the Civil Service claims grounded on seniority 
have been sometimes put forward, which are quite inconsist¬ 
ent with the very arduous and important character of the 
duties entrusted to the members of the service. It so happened 
that the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir W. Grey, had shortly 
before his departure put on record notes very strongly repel¬ 
ling pretensions of this kind, and the present Lieutenant- 
Governor, having made some appointments to very important 
districts somewhat out of the strict order of seniority, took 
occasion to make known to those who complained that ho 
held himself fully justified in doing so whenever in his judg¬ 
ment the course followed was advantageous to tlie public 
interests. Some agitation seems to have taken place among 
some of the members of the service, who at one time 
appeared to bp in danger of overstepping the limits of deco- 
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rous discipline. Their views were understood to be that tlie 
Government might choose for special appointments, but that 
as regards the ordinary branches of the executive and 
judicial services, the charge of districts and similar appoint¬ 
ments, it was bound, by the rules and privileges of the service, 
to promote in order of seniority, unless very Strong and 
special reasons to the contrary existed in the case of any 
particular individual. The Lieutenant-Governor would most 
certainly have repelled such pretensions as his predecessor 
had-4ono, and would have cs^ircssed his most especial dissent 
from the rule suggested. Of all appointments the charge of 
a district is that which he thinks most to rctpiiro careful selec¬ 
tion ; and ho can imagine nothing more injui-ious to the 
public interests than a practice which might jmt in a position 
of inferiority, under a routine mlc of promotion, the real 
backbone of the administration—the local service. Any 
such rule would put the Civil Service in the same po.sition as 
some of the regiments of the old sepoy army, when all 
officers who had interest or recognised merit got staff and 
civil appointments, and the regiments were left to those who 
failed to get such appointments and whoso promotion was 
regulated by strict seniority alone. The Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor was happy to know that the better sense of the service 
prevailed; the pretensions alluded to were not supported, and 
ho had no occasion for discussions which might have rendered 
inharmonious his relations with those upon whom ho must rely 
for the success of all the measures wliich he attemjits. lie hopes 
that his course of action is now understood. The members 
of the service may rest assured that he will always study their 
just and reasonable claims, so tar as may bo possible. 

While the Lieutenant-Governor feels that the business 


„ . . of so groat and diversified an 

“ administration is so heavy that 
there is much season for relieving 
the head of it as much as possible, he has still felt bound to 
assume, for the present at least, the same degree of control 
over the affairs managed by the Board of Revenue which 
is exercised by other Governments in India; and the confirm¬ 
ation of settlements of land revenue and other questions 
of which the Board had formerly disposed are now sub¬ 
mitted for the final sanction of Government. In making 
this change, the Lieutenant-Governor was actuated by no 
distrust of the eminent and experienced members of the 
Board j but, in addition to general considerations, he thought 
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it desirable that he should have an opportunity of reviewing 
the system followed in the departments under the Board as 
well as in other departments, and of comparing the practice 
with that of which he had experience m other provinces, 
particularly in respect of questions connected with the land 
and land revenue. In the course of this review he has been 
able to add to the many admirable arrangements of the 
Board some additional methods, which have been tested by 
long experience elsewhere, and which he hopes may prove 
beneficial. Other suggested improvements are in course of 
consideration, and the subject of further discussion and trial. 

With regard to the Board itself, that body has almost 

ceased to exist as a Board, the 
^ CTiange in the constitution of the Lieutonant-Oovemor having, by 

way of experiment, taken advan¬ 
tage of an old law, enabling him to assign the full power 
of the Board to any member, in order to make the two 
members respectively the heads of two great departments— 
an arrangement which has been approved, experimentally by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State, and 
which has been, the Lieutenant-Governor ventures to hope, 
so far eminently successful. 

The great department of Land Revenue has had the 
undivided attention of the senior member, Mr. Schalch, who 
has thus brought his great knowledge and experience to 
bear upon the many important matters connected with it, 
and who has also undertaken the charge of the road cess 
operations. 

The junior member, Mr. Money, c.b,, has had charge of 
all the other sources of revenue, salt, opium, customs, excise, 
income tax and stamps. 

It is admitted freely by both these gentlemen that the 
efficiency of the ^pxecutive administration has been much 
improved by the arrangement, and indeed the only argument 
advanced by one member against its continuance has boon 
the suggestion that in its divided state the Board is less 
qualified to offer a “ firm opposition” to the views of Govern¬ 
ment than in times past. The Lieutenant-Governor is not 
however prepared to admit that it was ever intended that 
the Board should be charged with the duty of opposing the 
Government, and he agrees entirely with Mr. Schalch, who 
points out that it is quite possible under present an-ange- 
ments for Bbth members of the Board to advise the 
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Govemmont or consult together, while the executive gains in 
promptness and efficiency by a division of duties. 

In reporting on the arrangement after a year’s trial, the 
Lieutenant-Governor said:— 

“For his own part the Lieutenant-Governor may say 
that although it may be that if it had been nehessary to 
consult both Members on every subject there might have 
been differences of opinion, yet it has so happened that he 
has been so fortunate as to have the concurrence of the parti¬ 
cular Member in charge of‘the particular department in 
almost all the questions that liayo arisen. Any exceptions 
have been very rare indeed. The- Lieutenant-Governor has 
not failed to avail himself of the opinion of the second 
Member in cases which presented features of peculiar doubt 
and difficulty; but in ordinary cases His Honor has felt that 
when his own opinion concurred with that of the Member 
who had given his complete attention to the subject, he 
might proceed with confidence, and that under such circum¬ 
stances the evils resulting from a multiplicity of councillors 
would have much overbalanced the gain. 

“ His Honor has long felt the necessity for somewhat 
shortening the present excessive length of the official chain, 
and now that the Board has for most purposes ceased to be a 
Board, His Honor is very anxious to establish more close 
personal relations between each Member or head of a great 
department and the head of the Government. The Licute- 
nant-Oovcrnqr is quite sure that there would bo a very groat 
gain if some plan could be devised by whicli the heads of 
the principal departments should be made more essentially 
part of tho Government without involving the delays and loss 
of working power wliich have attended the old-fashioned 
institution of councils. Tho Lleutonant-(iovernor has already 
intimated to tho Government of India that he is maturing 
for submission somewhat wide plans of offiotel re-arrangement, 
and His Honor would ask to bo allowed to retain the present 
arrangement in regard to the Board of Eovenue till those 
plans are matured and considered.” 

In reply to this communication the views of the Govem¬ 
mont of India wore e:qirossod as follows:— 

“ The Governor-General in Council has read these papers 
with great interest and satisfaction. The wisdom of the 
change made last year has apparently been demonstrated 
by experience, and His Excellency in Council has no hesi¬ 
tation in sanctioning the continuance of the arrangement. 
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“ His Excellency in Council will await with interest the 
submission of His Honor’s matured views on the subject of 
official re-arrangoments referred to in the last paragraph of 
your letter under reply. 

“These papers will be forwarded to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State.” 

In the general supervision of other departments also 
the Lieutenant-Governor has 
changM in departmentHi admia- made and is making Considerable 
“ ” changes. Hitherto the depart¬ 

mental chiefs, Inspectors-Gcneral of several departments and 
the Director of JPublic Instruction, have in some respects 
exercised a large authority almost independent of Govern¬ 
ment control. In the exorcise of this authority they have 
not, the Lieutenant-Governor has thought, been in sufficient 
accord with the superintending local authorities, the Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions; wliile the local officers of districts have 
for some purposes had too many masters. For many purposes 
there has been a want of any means of sufficiently concentrat¬ 
ing and comparing facts and results. In reviewing the depart¬ 
mental and local reports the Lieutenant-Governor has thought 
that there is not sufficient method to enable the Government 
really to keep together the strings regulating so many 
provinces and departments as they should bo kept together. 
For instance, in the Department of Police, the Inspector- 
General, who had hitherto no authority in respect of dealing 
with crime, but who had almost the authority of a commanding 
officer over the whole police force, submits an annual report 
without the least correspondence or comparison with the 
local Commissioners. The Commissioner of Police for Calcutta 
and the Suburbs submits another report; the Commissioner of 
Assam is expected to submit another police report; and 
eleven separate Commissioners of Divisions submit eleven 
separate reports o# crime and the working of the police with¬ 
out any comparison of facts or figures with the superior police 
authorities. 

So again in the Department of Education tlic Director 
has annually submitted an exceedingly thick report, which has 
generally contained very little general information and analysis 
on his own part, but is full of reports and figures supplied by 
officers of his department, whose circles of superintendence, 
methods and modes correspond with no local civil divisions 
or known maps of any kind; while eleven Commissioners of 
Divisions submit to Government eleven separate education 
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reports, which have seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor to be 
generally more intelligent and interesting tlian most other 
reports, principally it may bo presumed because the civil 
officers having no official facts ana figures for a routine report, 
are obliged to enact the part of intelligent observers. 

Various other departments, great and small, submit 
reports, almost coimtless in number, and the eleven Commis¬ 
sioners sum up the year by eleven administration reports, 
which used to set forth, in a stereotyped order, a sort of 
omnium gatherum of every subject not separately reported by 
them, in which such subjects as “ The Weather,” “ Archae¬ 
ology, ” “ Examination of Securities of Ministerial Officers,” 
and so on, wore oddly strung together. The result has been, 
that while many of the reports wore for the most paft written 
in a routine manner Iw a clerk, it was totally imjioHsible that 
the Government could properly review them all. Uesolutions 
upon them were sometimes necessarily concocted much in the 
same way in which the reports were written ; and so it some¬ 
times happened that solemn reports and solemn resolutions, 
in which they were reviewed by Government, were really 
manufiicturod by officers very inferior to those whoso names 
they bore. The fact is the departments and the business 
have of late years quite outgrown the system which answered 
well enough when the business was vastly less. 

As will shortly be ox])lainod, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has been anxious that district officers should not have too 
many masters, and that the head of the district should control 
the local departments. The tendency of the changes 
which he has introduced or is introducing is to make the 
heads of dcjiartments the agents and inspectors on the part 
of the Goveammont, bound to aid, counsel, and guide local 
officers each in his own department, without exercising 
absolute authority over them, and to criticise, collate, and 
compare local facts for the information ot the Government. 

The annual local reports in each department are, 

it is intended, to bo examined, 
heL'd'J: analyzed, and digested by the 

Inspectors-Gcncral or other 
departmental heads, who will bring to notice their prominent 
features, extract the most salient and useful parts, and present 
the whole to the Government in a compact and well-digested 
forra^ The Govemme:^ will then be enabled really to 
review great dep^meuts in a systematic mamicr, and to 
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make known its views on general and particular branches of 
each subject to all the local officers, so that each may benefit 
by the experience of the other, and by the comparison of 
results involved in a general review, instead of each local 
reiiort being, as hitherto, disposed of piecemeal by remarks 
which cannot bo always very fully weighed, and which are 
sent to the particular locality only. 

As has been said above, it is the Lieutenant-Governor’s 

wish to render the heads of dis- 
CoU^;or'“’““ tricts, the Magistrate-Collectors, 

no longer the drudges of many 
departments and masters of none, but in fact the general 
controlling authority over all departments in each district. 
On no subject has lie fonned an opinion more deliberately. 
The Famine Commission took this view, and all that ne 
has since thought and seen has confirmed Mr. Campbell in 
the ojiinion which he then shared. lie might almost say 
that it is his belief that, all over India, the departments are 
ruining tlie empire. Everywhere the same complaint is 
hoard—in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, as in 
Madras and Bombay—^that the district officers are not what 
they wore; that their power and their influence have gone 
from them. There is loss of .such complaint in Bengal, because 
there the days when such power and infliicnco existed arc so 
remote as to be almost lost to memory. Butin a country where, 
as has been explained, we have in fact asserted our authority 
less completely than anywhere else in India, and where the 
people of the remote interior are inamorouative(satoexpress 
it) condition, the concentration of authority and the personal 
rule so consonant to oriental habits and feelings are, in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, even more required than 
elsewhere. Depai’tments arc excellent servants, but, as he 
considers, very bad masters. He has therefore stiiven to 
moke the Magistrate-Collector of a great Bengal district, 
gimerally comprising 1| to 2| millions of inhabitants, the 
real executive chief and administrator of the tract of country 
committed to him, and supreme over every one and everv'^- 
tliing, except the proceedings of the courts of justice. As 
district Magistrate ho is also head of the depai’tment of 
criminal justice, which is charged with the summary trial of 
sinall cases and the inquiry into greater cases previous to 
trial at Sessions, although he generally rather distributes 
and suporiutends this work than does a largo share* of it 
himself. 
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Since the first flush of the newness and independence of 

the police, successive adininistra- 
tavo more and more 
inclined to restore the authority 
of the Magistrate of the district over it, and to a considerable 
extent this had been done. But still there was £f good deal 
of the old feeling in the police, which gave rise to a longing 
for independence and to occasional antagonism; while many 
Mapstratos insufficiently exorcised the powers wliicli they 
really possessed, not fooling very sure of their gi’ound. Tho 
Lieutenant-Governor has, he hopes, now made very clear tho 
entire subordination of tho police to the Magistrate lor all 
and erejyr purpose; and by precise instructions and revision 
of rules in such a way as to leave no opening lor doulit, ho 
has, he trusts, both enabled all capable Magistrates to exercise 
to tho full the powers entrusted to them, without hesitation 
or misgiving, and induced tho police officers to feel that their 
position is in no degi’ee equivocal, and that the situation 
must be accepted. He hopes good police officers them¬ 
selves are rapidly becoming convinced that under these 
arrangements their po.sitiou as an integral and trusted part 
of the local administration is really much bettor than when 
theytield a position which involved jealousy and distrust of 
their actions. 

Tho ordinary district jails, while placed in immediate 
^ charge of an officer selected for 

Control of district laiiii. ai S i t i 

tlio duty, arc also now under 
the general control of the Magistrate, instead of being as 
heretofore purely departmental establishments. 

In a largo number of districts a similar arrangement has 
^ . , also already been eirectcd in 

regard to the Deiiartmont oi 
Public Works. Hitherto in every district there have been two 
establishments charged with works—onoto carry out the works 
paid for from imperial or provincial fimds, the other to do tho 
works of local funds. The civil officers have coii-stantly assorted 
that the work of the officers of the Department of Public 
Works is unreasonably costly and extravagant, while their 
buildings not uufrequentlv tumble down, and the Public 
Works officers aver that if the Magistrates’ work is cheap, their 
bridges, &c., always tumble down. Where the work is done 
by one department and used by another, thei’e have been fre¬ 
quent, it may almost be said constant complaints, and some¬ 
times some antagonism. Jail oflicers say that their jails are built 
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ill ways for which they are not responsible; that bad materials 
are used to repair roofs by Public Works contractors, who pilfer 
shamefully before their eyes, and so on in many cases. It is 
hoped to remedy all this by uniting all local works imder 
one district engineer, subject to the control of the Magistrate. 
In the direction of the work that he is to do, the order of 
doing it, and tlio cost, he will bo entirely subject to the 
Magistrates’ orders, while the quality and professional skill and 
excellonce of the works will bo subject to the professional 
inspection of the Superintending Engineer. In future a 
Magistrate cannot complain that a work is undertaken or 
carried bn in a manner unsuitable to the purpose for which 
it was intended, or that the rates paid for labour and materials 
far exceed the market rate, since he has the remedy for all 
this in his own hands ; while the engineers cannot decry the 
local bridges, since they will her themselves responsible for 
tljora. 


As this report is written a similar arrangement long in 
„ , contemplation is being carried 

iTito ettect m the department 
of education under resolutions lately published, but that sub¬ 
ject will not be here entered upon. ^ 

The medical duties, and also the collection and observ- 
• . ation of vital statistics, and the 

local meteorological observations, 
arc carried on by the Civil Surgeon under the control and 
supervision of the Magistrate. 

It is sometimes said that this unification of all local 
, control must give to the Magis- 

trate-Gollectors an excess of work, 
and a quantity of detail which is too much for them and must 
break them down. The Lieutenant-Governor cannot see that 


this should be so if the work is arranged with reasonable 
method, so as to place detail whore detail should bo and 
control where control should be. The Mamstrate-Collector 
has not only the more distant parts of his district parcelled 
out into sub-divisions under officers with large powers 
who will relieve him of detail, but ho has also at his head¬ 
quarters an ample staff in every do])artment. Each of the 
departments abovenamed is immediately under an offiew, 
who is subject only to the Magistrate’s general super¬ 
vision. Ho has under him at lea.st one Magistrate of 
some experience and standing to whom he can entrust the 
bulk of the mor^, important criminal work, and he has junior 
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Ma^strates to try petty cases; so that beyond such inquiries 
as from their special character or unusual importance demand 
the attention of the head of the district, he has really little 
judicial work and no judicial drudgery. One or other of 
several European and native assistants is generally in charge 
of the treasury, of the excise, income-tax and other revenue 
departments, and of various subjects connected with the laud 
revenue. A man of sufficient intelligence and energy, and of 
sufficient method (this, last is indispensable), may, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor considers, very well do the work of super¬ 
intendence over all without undue strain. 

With reference to what has just been said of method in 
these things, it may be observed, however, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has sometimes feared that some of the heads of 
districts do not seem to have the method of distributing work 
properly; so that while they cry out that they are over¬ 
burdened, they do not employ their aasistants as they might. 
The habit of very late hours of opening office which has 
grown up, at the same time that early rising is universal, 
leaves very long mornings in which much executive work 
might be done; yet the Lieutenant-Governor has met of a 
morning capable and experienced assistants engaged in no 
better* occujiation than exercising puppy dogs and similar 
unintellcctual pursuits, who say that they do nothing more 
because nothing more is given to them to do. And he 
believes that many native officers during the long morning 
hours do not oven cultivate such active and health-giving, if 
unintellectual, habits as the above. Ho trusts that district 
officers will adequately employ their assistants, deputies, and 
superior police officers. 

It is a necessary part of the system above described 
that the districts must be well arranged, and the various 
jurisdictions and departmental divisions conterminous. There 

had been many changes since 
any general review of district 
and other boundaries had taken 
place in Bengal, and many of those were found to have fallen 
into a very confused state, from districts and jurisdictions over¬ 
lapping one another in a complicated way. la many places 
tracts of country wore found to belong to one district for 
rcA’^enue and to another for magisterial purposes, sometimes to 
a third for purposes of civil jurisdiction. Some sub-divisional 
officers served two masters, their charges being partly in one 
and partly in another district; and every special department 
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had its^ own circles and divisions in entire disregard of the 
recognized civil divisions and of the arrangements of every 
other draartment. The educational department in parti¬ 
cular had, as has been said, a geography of its own, which 
set maps at defiance. 

It has been a work* of groat labour and care to reduce 
all these varying boundaries to a methodical system, but it is 
hoped that this has now been to a groat extent eftected, 
and that the rest will bo completed before long. Every sub¬ 
division is now in one district only, and sub-divisions are 
taken as the units of which districts are composed. All 
the major difieronces of magisterial and revenue juris¬ 
dictions have been remedied by putting the whole under 
one district or the other, and it only remains to discover and 
put an end-to minor differences not to bo traced in maps, and 
requiring local inquiry to bring’them to light. In a country 
where we have so little detailed information, the census 
operations have not unfrequently brought to light villages 
which had previously escaped notice in one department or 
another, and neighbouring Magistrates have adjusted boun¬ 
daries as if they were in a newly discovered country. Several 
adjustments by transfer of inconveniently situated portions of 
districts have been effected. In correspondence with the 
High Court measures are in progress to make the civil 
jurisdictions also as much as possible conterminous with other 
departments, the jurisdiction of a Moonsiff being made to 
correspond as far as may be with that of a sub-division, and 
the Judge’s boundaries to correspond with district boundaries. 
The departmental boundaries have been or are being made 
to correspond with the boundaries of civil districts and sub¬ 
divisions ; and something has been done to bring about a 
correspondence between the circles of the various controlling 
and inspecting officers, though this last is still not fully 
arrangea. In truth the whole question of the circles of 
civil superintendence has still to bo considered, and will be 
much affected by the census results now coming in. 

A most necessary and essential part of the system above 
described is, that the Magistrate-Collectors of districts should 
bo sufficiently paid. This is an absolute necessity, both in or¬ 
der to secm'efit men for so important duties, and to obviate the 
necessity of constant change tiirough the promotion to judicial 
appointments, which is inevitable when the salaiy of a Magis- 
ai • f\r t i trato-Collcctor is SO fer below that 

Ota Jutlge as IS now the casein 
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Bengal, The present rate of salaries of Bengal Magistrate- 
Collectors is a mere accidental anachronism, having been fixed 
for Collectors at a time when these officers were not Magis¬ 
trates and had very, light duties, and having since desoended 
upon a class of officers totally different from those for whom 
the pay was fitted. 

The following extracts from a letter addressed to the 
Government of India will show the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
views on this subject:— 

“ The Lieutonant-Govcrtior has several times alluded to 
a scheme of redistribution by which the length of the official 
chain may bo reduced by the elimination of one or two of 
the links, the executive machinery may be strengthened, the 
judiciary may bo improved, and sonn? check may bo put on 
the continual transfer of oflicers by which an effiiuent know¬ 
ledge of their charges has been rendered almost impossible. 

“ Of all the changes wliich have been suggested and 
considered, the most jiressing and necessary is, in the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor’s opinion, some arrangement by which the 
position and emoluments of the Magistrate-Collectors of groat 
districts may bo imjiroved. It has been most prominently 
stated by the greatest authorities, and is on all hands admit¬ 
ted, that on the officers in charge of districts the efficiency 
and popularity of our administration mainly rest. It has 
been the Lieutenant-Governor’s constant object to render 
them more permanent in their charges than hitJierto, to place 
the best men in charge of tlie most important districts, and 
to concentrate administrative authority in their hands rather 
than allow power and efficiency to be frittered away between 
different dcpartmoiits. 

“ It may safely be said that the powers, the responsi¬ 
bilities, and the labom-s of our district officers, have boon of 
late veiy greatly increased, wliile the Lieutenant-Governor 
has not yet been in a position to increase their emoluments. 

“ Under the operations of several causes, most of which 
it seems impossible to remedy, anything like permanence in 
our district charges had boconio almost unknown. Officers 
who had been two years in charge of a district formed the 
rarest exceptions; and instances wore freiiuent, or indeed 
usual, in which, in the course of two or throe years, there 
had been several changes. It has only been possible, by the 
means at the Lieutenant-Governor’s disposal, in a small 
degree to mitigate this eyil. From the eftbets of the now 
leave rules and other causes the Lieutenaut-Govejnor has no 
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hope of a remedy of any efficacy without the adoption of an 
arrangement by which the Magistrate-Collectors shall no 
longer bo necessarily promoted to the office 6f District Judge 
as soon as their services and seniority entitle them to such 
promotion. 

“ Thei*e arc not above half a dozen Magistrate-Collectors 
in these provinces who are permanent incumbents drawing 
the full pay of the appointments which they hold, and most 
of these are either holding on in expectation of judgeships, 
to which their standing gives them claim, or have been 
promoted out of their turn by the present Lieutenant-Governor 
on account of the importance of their charges. All the 
other officers holding the post of Magistrate and Collector 
are acting men. drawing less than the full pay. 

“ It frequently happens that some of them, though of con¬ 
siderable standing in the service, are, as respects permanent 
appointments, only assistants, and their whole allowance as 
Officiating Magistrate-Collector is Rs. 1,166 per mensem, or 
Rs. 14,000 per annum. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor was much struck last autumn 
to find that the Officiating Magistrate-Collector of a very 
largo district of the first imjiortanco and great difficulty, 
besides being veiy xuihcalthy, even though this officer had 
been longer in charge than almost any other district officer 
in these provinces, was not receiving more than the paid 
manager of a tea estate in a healthy and pleasant climate in 
tlio Darjeeling hills. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor fools certain that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will admit that if we are to expect the Bengal 
district officers to occupy a position at all corresponding to 
that of district officers in other parts of India, it is a most 
crying and jiressing necessity that their allowances should 
be raised. Thefr cliarges are certainly in no degree interior 
to those of district officers in any other province: on the 
contrary, most of the districts are superior and more impor¬ 
tant in every way. The Lieutenant-Governor understands 
that the now census will show that the district of Tirhoot 
contains four millions of inhabitants. Milo for mile and man 
fur man, tlie district and its inhabitants are probably not 
inferior in productiveness and importance to any district in 
India. It certainly contains a larger and more important 
body of European settlers than any other district, with 
greater investments and more compUcatod interests. It is, 
the Lieutepaut-Goveruor ventmes to say, preposterous that 
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it should not bo in liis power to put in char|!po of such a 
district an officer paid anythiuf^ like so hijfli as the officers 
in charge of the most ordinary district in Madras or 
Bombay or the North-Western Provinces, and that it should 
not bo possible to prevent the promotion of the Magistrate 
and Collector of sucli a district to the most ordinary 
judgeship. 

“ General re-arrangements required much consideration, 
and it has been found necessary furtlicr to delay any matured 
scheme of reconstruction till we have the results of the (jonsiis, 
the compilation of which cannot be completed for several 
mouths. 

“ In regard to that particular part of his plan which 
contemplates the improvement of the position of the best 
Magistrate-Collectors, the Lieutenant-Governor is extremely 
unwilling to incur such great delay. Ho feels that any little 
good which ho may bo able to effect in tho high i)osition in 
which he has been placed entirely depends on the efficient 
aid of the district oflicers : he feels that ho is placing gi-eat 
burdens upon them, and exacting great efforts, which they 
are making with exemplary zeal and patience: he thinks 
that they deserve and should have salaries in some degree 
commensurate to their duties. lie cannot keep them to^do 
v(!ry hard and very resyjonsiblo work on very inferior jjuy 
when they aro entitled to j)romotion to judgeships; and 
he is quite sure that he cannot effect much if his good and 
experienced districjt officers must be promoted to judgeships 
as soon as their standing gives them a claim to that grade. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is therefore very anxious that 
if the Government of India approve generally of his design 
to raise the position of some at least of tho Magistrate-Col¬ 
lectors, he may be permitted to make at once a small begin¬ 
ning by taking advantage of a convenient opportunity which 
has now occurred; and ho submits tho following ])roposition 
in the belief that if it is sanctimied, an instalment of justice 
to one (»r two officers will give hope and encouragement to 
the others, and induce them to hold on cheerfully in their 
labour till a more general scheme is considered and sanc¬ 
tioned. 

“ It so happens that a vacancy has occurred in the smallest 
and lightest judgeship in the smallest district of Bengal, that 
of Beerbhooim 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor would now wish to ajjpoint 
an Additional Judge tor Beerbhoom on the pay of a ist class 

k 
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Magistrate and Collector, or Rs. 23,000 per annum, and to 
use the saving, or R.s. 7,000 per annum, to raise the pay of 
two Ist class Magistrate-Collectors to Rs. 26,600, or some¬ 
thing less than that of a Magistrate-Collector in the North- 
Western Provinces. Ho earnestly trusts that the Govemor- 
Ooncral in Council will permit him to carry out this arrange¬ 
ment at once in anticipation of the approval of the Secretary 
of State, the increase of pay being given conditionally on 
that approval,” 

The Government of India has been pleased to give a 
provisional assent to the arrangement proposed in the last 
paragraph of these extracts, and it has been carried into 
effect. 


In submitting the above proposals, allusion was made 

to the ])ossible absorption of some 

AusoFiiiion or siQftil umti'ict'Si ji n i*j*i iii* 

ot the smaller districts, and this 


will explain what may seem an apparent anomaly, viz. that in 
the changes resulting from the assimilation and adjustment of 
boundaries large districts have been in some cases made 
larger, and small districts smaller still, so as, as it wore, 
to exaggerate to some degree existing inequalities. In truth 
the Lieutenant-Governor did and, if needs must be in order 


to find the necessary funds, docs contemplate the reduction, 
either to sub-divisions of a sujierior class, or to an inferior 
grade of districts, of some of those smaller districts which 
were in fact carved out of the older districts, first as a kind 
of rudimentary sub-divisions under Joint-Magistrates, and 
eventually were turned into districts, though smaller than full 
districts and in some oases confined to criminal work oidy 
in the whole or part of the assigned tracts. Such districts 
have generally been now so arranged that they contain no 
sub-divisions but one jurisdiction only, and may thus bo con¬ 
veniently dealt with one way or other. It is understood 
that Her Majesty’s Government has approved of the arrange¬ 
ments experimentally made in regard to Beerbhoom, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor hopes soon to submit a revised 
scheme of civil administration, which shall include the due 


payment of Magistrate-Collectors and will put those officers 
in • a position parallel to that of District Judges, instead of 
being greatly inferior in pay as at present. Looking, 
however, to the vastness of the populations shown by the 
census, the Lieutciuint-Govenior hojics that the means of 
paying the Magistrate-Collectors may be conceded without 
so much reduction in the numbers of those officers as he might 
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have been prepared to propose before the greatness of tlieir 
charges was known. 

After all, however, no distribution of the superior ina- 
ProviHioiiofiocuiunbordiimto C8tab. cliincry of Govommcnt will be 
Hihmonts. effectual uidcss we have sulHciont 

inferior instruments. It has been before noticed how entirely 
destitute are the Hengal sub-divisional oflicers of the subor¬ 
dinate establishments which exist all over India; and seeing 
how large are their charges, containing 3, 4 or 500,000 
people, and sometimes neare* a million, it is quite impossible 
that tiiey can be useful executive assistants to the Magistrate 
of the district or effective local officers without some aid. In 
order to supply this want the Lieutenant-Governor, ffnding 
that the local finances were so prosperous that, after fully 
providing for the wants of the financial year 1872-73 on 
the previous subsisting scale, he was able to appl)' consider¬ 
able sums to further improvements, set aside a sum for 
the purpose of providing local executive establishments in 
subordination to the sub-divisional oflicers. It was hoped 
that by givirig to the sub-divisional officer an assistant and 
other subordinates, he might become with their aid a real 
representative of the Magistrate-Collector in most depart¬ 
ments, and do many things hitherto done by occasional estab¬ 
lishments, or not done at all. It was at the same time pro¬ 
posed to make use of the new places so created for the employ¬ 
ment of the young men who pass for the native civil service 
under recent arrangements, the appointments being so graded 
that a well educated young man commencing in a position 
suitable to his years, might have the opjiortunity of rising 
to the higher grades by efficient service. As these amvnge- 
ments involved the creation of what might be considered a 
new class of appointments, and there was doubt whether 
under the new financial rules they did notrecpiire the sanctioit 
of the Government of India, and perhaps of tlio Secretary of 
State, the project was reported for approval in March last. 
It appears that there was an unexpected delay of some 
months in the offices of the Government of India, and 
the proposal did not roach the present head of the 
Government till very recently. The Government of India 
then gave a provisional sanction to a part of the scheme, but 
required some additional information before sending it to 
England. It is hoped that the delay will be the less incon¬ 
venient, because the last examinees having been exhausted, 
it may be well to keep many of the places for the examinees 
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of February next, yrhcn the next examination for the native 
civil service will take place. 

The following extracts from a resolution on the subject, 
dated 20th March 1872, will explain the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
views and intentions in this matter:— 

“ The ‘Lieutenant-Governor has himself observed, and ho 
has learned from experienced Commissioners and others, 
that Bengal district otficors are at a very great disadvantage, 
compared with similar officers elsewhere, from the absence of 
any local executive establishments corresponding to the talook- 
darce, tehsildareo, or mamlutdaree officials of other parts of 
India. Improvements in law and system have made it less 
possible, and perhaps loss desirable, to employ the police in 
ordinary matters of district administration, and the Bengal 
Magistrate de]jnvod of an executive police has no executive 
instruments at all. 

“ The establishment of sub-divisional officers, and their 
multiplication during the last fifteen years, has done a good 
deal towards elfective control; but the great addition has been 
to judicial rather than to administrative strength, the sub- 
divisional ofiicors having no executive establishments. The 
transfer of rent-suits to the civil com’ts, though it has given 
sub-dhdsional officers more time for administrative work, has 
at the same time deprived them of an important source of 
information regarding rural affairs, and has involved a 
decrease in the number of the Subordinate Plxccutive Service. 
The sub-divisional officers of the more populous districts are 
still burdened with much judicial work, to which have been 
added treasury work and much office detail, so that they are 
not free to move about their sub-divisions; to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the countiy and the i)coplo; to supoiintend the 
details of settlements and Government estates; to watch the 
working of municipalities ; to investigate cases on the spot; 
to direct the road cess as.ses.sment; to attend to local works; 
and generjilly to cai-ry on that active supervision and admi¬ 
nistration which the Lieutenant-Governor desires to sec carried 
out. A tehsildar, who is in fact the sub-ditisional officer of 
other parts of India on a smaller scale than in Bengal sub¬ 
divisions, has under his orders a naib, who is well paid and 
is available for all executive duties, and in some parts of 
India for petty judicial duties also. He has a canoongo, who 
is the link betwei'ii the Government collectorate agency and 
the village proprietors and accountants ; he has a departmental 
clerk (mohui’ir)- for excise work, tor local fund work, for 
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educational and other business; and lastly, he has several 
inferior officers (chuprascos), whose business it is to carry 
out orders in the various (iepartments. Aided by this staff, 
the tehsildar can do whatever the Government requires of 
him. He is jiot a mere collector of revenue; he is the agent 
of the executive Government in all departments. ^ Ho sees to 
the assessmenti collection, and proper expenditure of local 
rates; he looks after the excise; lie efifocts jietty settlements; 
he manages small sequestrated or wards’ estates; ho takes up 
land for public purposes, atid arranges under the law for 
compensation; and ho carries out all local works and repairs 
wliich do not require sjiecial engineering skill; he arranges 
supplies and carriage for the jiassago of troiqis ; he obtains 
aiitf furnishes the statistics which it is very important to 
procure as a help to guide our administration as well as being 
interesting in themselves. For much of all this business, a 
special agency has to be entertained and paid hi Bengal as 
occasion may require ; often it must bo created in each parti¬ 
cular case,—a system attended with much loss in point of 
economy and efficiency. The work could probalily be much 
better done by sub-divisional officers if only they had an 
executive establishment. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor earnestly desires, then, to give 
district officers in Bengal some executive establishment of the 
kind described above, lie also feels that the lirst assessment 
of the road cess, and the ascertainment of landed tenures 
whicli it involves, will for some time to come necessitate 
much laboiu’, and that the result will not only bo useful for the 
immediate purpo.se, but benelicial to the country in many 
ways. He is unwilling to burden the cess too heavily on, 
account of the exjienses involved in the iir.st years, and will 
be glad if ho can supply a Government establishment capable 
of doing the work with moderate assistance. 

“ Another very important object which the Lieutenant-. 
Governor hopes to attain by the arrangements about to bo 
detailed is as follows. He has found the greatest difficulty in 
efficiently filling the jireseiit Subordinate Executive Service, 
because there is no school in which young mtui may bo 
trained by experience, and in which their abilities may bo 
tested before they are promoted to high office. Fitness for 
high administrative ap})ointments is not so easily tested by 
examinations alone as legal capacity; and there is no such 
school tor these aiqiointments as tlie Bar affords tor judicial 
appointments. Consoiiuently it lias been ueccssury to nomi- 
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nate to Deputy Magistracies and such like posts young men 
who have neither been trained to the work nor sufficiently 
tested. It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that a Deputy 
Magistracy is a very high and liighly paid appointment. 
Looking to the power exercised, and uie position and influ¬ 
ence of th6 appointment, and taking the comparative value 
of money, he thinks that it is an appointment at least corre¬ 
sponding to, and in fact in most cases considerably exceeding, 
the best County Court Judgeship and stipendiaiy Magistracies 
in England. Men of ripe experience and tried character are 
glad to accept these latter appointments; and it does not 
appear to the Lieutenant-Governor to bo desirable that the 
con'osponding appointments in India should be filled by 
youths fresh from college. In fact, he does not think that 
efficient officers can bo thus secured. Some may turn out 
well after being trained at the public expense; others are not 
successful. As a Judge of the High Court, Mr. Campbell 
formed by no means a high opinion of the judicial quali¬ 
fication of some of the Deputy Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors, and he is not sure that judicial deficiencies were 
always compensated by administrative activity and energy. 
I'he Lieutenant-Governor has now tried a system of examin¬ 
ation which shall test to some degree both mental and 
physical fitness, and he has just apiiointod ton now officers 
to the Subordinate Executive Service under this system. 
Still ho cannot have, and has not, any complete assurance 
that they are already well-fitted for the post of Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector, or that they will even¬ 
tually turn out to be so. The spread of education in Bengal 
has now resulted in a great supply of educated young men; 
the su 2 iply is in fact such that the market value of the best 
young men fresh from college is very far below that of a 
Deiiuty Magistracy. It seems to the Lieutcnant-Govenior 
not at all desirable that a few of many candidates should bo 
selected to fill idaces beyond their experience and their years, 
while the others arc stranded without employment. He 
thinks it would bo far better that a larger number should 
have the opportunity of entering the imblic service in a lower 
capacity, more nearly con’osponding to that which the most 
educated youths of England and other countries are glad to 
fill, and that they should thence bo promoted according to 
the practical capacity which they may sho'w^ It is thei’ctbro 
his wish to take advantage of the creation of appointments 
inferior to ^hosq^,held by the jiresent gazetted members of the 
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Subordinate Executive Service, in order to o])cn such 
appointments to tljo best young men available; and he would 
make it the ordinary practice in future to promote to higher 
appointments from among those who have sc'rvcd efficiently 
in the lower grades. He would, in fact, institute a Native 
Civil Service on a wider basis than the present Subordinate 
Executive Service, and would encourage capable native 
youths to enter it at the beginning. In England a salary of 
£100 or £120 commands any number of young men of the 
best education but without* previous experience, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks that in this country stich yoiuig 
men might enter on Rs. 25 or 30 per mensem, with the pros¬ 
pect of promotion if they earn it. 

“ The Subordinate Executive Service and inferior 
establishments have not been included in the sebemo of the 
res(*lution of the Government of India dated 14th Decem¬ 
ber 1870, by which (iertain departments, with a propor¬ 
tionate assignment of funds, were made over to the local 
Governments, and there may bo difficulty in so arranging 
the services that ])art shall be ])aid from imperial and part 
from provincial funds. '^I’lie Lieutenant-Governor hopes that 
the Government of India may ])erhaps consimt to make over 
to this Government the funds assigned for the uncovenanted 
services, together with the estimated cost of the various 
special and oc^casional duties, for which temporary establish¬ 
ments arc so often entertained in Bengal, and then ho may 
bo able to Avoid the wh<»le into one Uncovenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vice. With this view the whole scheme will be submitted to 
the Government of India. Meantime the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor Avould try to establish an organized service, supplemen¬ 
tary to the present Subordinate Executive Service, on tho 
understanding that it will bo the feeder of the higher grades 
of tho soiwico. To this end ho has, by an economi(!al dis¬ 
tribution of the funds at his disjiosal, succei'di'd in making 
available a sum of two lakhs of rujiees, Avhich will bo set 
aside in the ensuing budget arrangements for 1872-73 for 
local establishments, and with this sum he hojics to obtain a 
largo instalment of the objects which ho has in view.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor would hope then that in course 
of time these local establishments may develope into a regular 
executive service filling very many high offices, that 
educated young men of good character may enter in the lower 
grades and work up to Deputy Collector8hij)s and superior 
appointments, and that there ma)' thus always be a supply 
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of qualified and trained candidates for the various posts of 
the Native Executive Service. If the plan succeeds, it will 
not hereafter bo necessary to nominate to Deputy Collector- 
ships untried men who have had no experience in executive 
work, and regarding whoso fitness little or nothing is known. 

Notliin^ has more occupied the Lieutenant Governor’s 
Employment of thoCovonantod Civil attention than the regulation of 

tho system by which the ranks 
of the public service are supjiliod. He always has been, and 
is, most anxious to employ the natives to tho greatest possible 
extent in the administration of their own country. But so 
far as European officors must be employed, he has represented 
that the Civil Service in these jirovincos has not of late been 
sufiicicntly supplied to enable him to employ tho men tested 
by competition standards to §o great an extent as ho would 
wish, and as would seem to be required by the Secretary of 
State. His Grace’s 'instructions appear to amount to this, that 
for all superior appointments in which it is desirable to employ 
European officers, members of the Civil- Service should be 
employed in preference to gentlemen selected in this country 
at the discretion of the local Governments. So far as tho Civil 
Service is concerned, it has ceased to be a question of Euro¬ 
pean or Native. Of no more than eight young men passed for 
the Civil Service in Bengal last year, as many as four were 
natives of this country, and though one of these (an Armenian 
gentlemen, it is believed,) was afterwards rejected on physical 
grounds, out of seven who came out three were Bengalee 
Hindoos. Tho general principle, however, laid down by the 
Secretary of State, tho Lieutenant-Governor is most ready to 
carry out; and ho has iiointed out that there are in fact many 
well paid appointments tilled by European gentlemen to 
which civil servants might very well on opportunity be 
nominated, if a sufficient number of men wore available. In 
calculating tho number of civil servants required for Bengal, 
sufficient regard seems hardly to have been had to the system 
commenced and pursued by several Lieutenant-Governors, 
with the 

Importunco 

sub-divisions. Mr. Campbell entirely aijprovos of this system, 
and desires to continue it. Many of the Bengal districts are 
so enormous, both in size, population, and tho variety of 
interests and industries, that a district can hardly be compared 
with a distivict-in many other parts of Northern India; and it 


full knowledge and, it is believed, approval of tho Go¬ 
vernment of India, of employing 
some civil seivants in charare of 


of Hub-Jiviiiioiial ti-iiining. 
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is not an extravagant demand that the Government should be 
allowed to post a few Civil Servants at out-stations in some of 
the most important districts. The existence of great European 
industries, involving the residence of many European planters 
and others, in the interior of these provinces, renders the pre¬ 
sence of a European officer desirable in some placqp and neces¬ 
sary in some. And of this the Lieutenant-Governor is quite 
suro that employment in sub-divisions is of the greatest possi¬ 
ble benefit to the junior civil servants in point of knowledge 
of the country and people and general administrative aptitude. 
Many things have of lato years tended to diminish in our 
officers the experience and qualifications of this kind for 
which they were once remarkable, and nothing is so effectual 
to restore what is wanting as the intimate contact with the 
people and with the details of administration involved in the 
charge of a sub-division, when the sub-divisional officer docs 
his duty as it should bo done. As has been said, these 
officers have hitherto been a good deal hampered, but it is 
hoped that they will soon have the means of greatly extend¬ 
ing their executive usefulness. About 22 Civil Servants are 
now employed in the charge of sub-divisions (the present 
Lieutenant-Governor has not materially increased or dimin¬ 
ished the number), and the Lieutenant-Governor considers 
that provision should bo made for maintaining at least this 
number. 


Again, an important feature in the zomindareo system 
- ,, ,. is the power which was from the 

first retained, and is now very 
freely exercised, of taking charge on the part of Government 
of the estates of projn’iotors who arc distiualifiod by age, sex, 
or mental weakness. The management of such estates gives 
a. very gi’eat deal of work to our officers, and the Lioutenant- 
Govemor has thought it most desirable to introduce some 
system in this management, as has been, ho believes, lately 
done in Oude. If great estates are not entrusted to rela¬ 


tives or servants of the disqualified projiriotors, and it is 
fimnd desirable to introduce European management, the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks that it would be bettor in several 


ways to group them under the charge of Civil Servants, both 
for the sake of the peojde on the estates, for economy of 
labour, and for the peculiarly valuable experience given to 
those officers, rather than to entrust them, at fho discretion 
of the local or superintending authorities, without much 
rule or system, to European gentlemen of merit and 
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other qualifications who have not been very successful in 
their own walks of life, according to the practice which now 
generally prevails. Government estates, too, have been on 
similar principles leased out to European gentlemen, whereas 
the present Lieutenant-Governor thinks it miglit be in 
some cases .*br some reasons better to entrust them to public 
officers for direct management. 

It has been the Lieutenant-Governor’s object, in pursu- 

.. , ance of principles already explain- 

ed, >to make tlio police a part of 
the general administration of the country, and to render the 
officers no longer an entirely separate caste and service, but 
officers of the general administration selected for aptitude for 
police duties; and he has declared Civil Servants to be 
eligible for police posts as well as other servants of the 
Government. 

In the Education Department an effort has recently 
, ■ been made, in accordance witli 

Kdocfttioiifil fippointnicnts* i i * i j* a.i 

the long expressed wishes of the 
Supreme and Home Governments, to extend instruction to 
the masses of the jieople, and to recognize and improve the 
indigenous schoeds too much neglected by an Educational 
Department recruited from European scholars only. It has 
seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor that men remarkably 
fitted for such duties as arc now required are to be found in 
the ranks of the Civil Service. 

By way of a commencement and experiment, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has employed one or two Civil Servants to 
take charge of wards’ estates, one as a District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, and one as an Inspector of Education, but it 
is impossible to extend the practice unless the necessary men 
are supplied. 

Whether this system of supplying civil officers to certain 
Appointments in non-regulation provinces and districts. Called 
provmcei. non-regulation, from the officers 

of the army is to be maintained or not, is a question on which 
it is unnecessary to enter hero; but it must be stated that the 
number of Civil Servants employed in those districts cannot 
be materially increased while the number of the service 
remains as at present. 

The Civil Service apart, there is further much question 
Knropeaiu in the Uncovenanted in Bengal as to the employment 

of European officers in various 
grades of what is called the Uncovenanted Service. The 
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European element in the interior, and other circumstances, 
lead to a const'ant demand on the part of the Commissioners 
of several divisions for European officers to an extent 
considerably^ in excess of the limited number of Civil Servants 
employed m sub-divisions; and there ai’e a good many 
uncovenantod European officers in sub-division^ and other 
charges. It is generally believed that the superior gi*ades 
of the police require a largo proportion of European energy 
and vigor. The superintending officers maintain that the 
opium cultivators have a strong belief in a white face, and 
the Government of India has thought it undesirable to 
act in contradiction to that view; at any rate much European 
agency wUi always bo required in the opium and some other 
departments. The aboriginal tribes are also said much more 
readily to accept the sway of a European than that of a 
Bengalee or other native officer. And the native officers of 
the Uncovenanted Service are averse to going beyond the 
more settled provinces. Indeed, it may be broadly stated 
that as regards drawbacks of place and climate, the present 
native officers are much more difficult of distribution than the 


European officers; they object more to being kept hftig in 
disagreeable places, send in medical certificates, and alto¬ 
gether are by no means readily available for remote and 
unhealthy posts. Thus then it has happened that in spite 
of the spread of education in Bengal, European officers are 
still largely employed, and the arrangements to be adopted 
for the future involve a very difficult question. It is the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s belief that by opening our ranks to a 
wider circle of educated and qualified natives, and paying 
more regard to physical qualities, these difficulties may even¬ 
tually be to some degree overcome. And he believes that 
young men of Em*opean and East Indian extraction, who 
have made India their home, may very usefully serve in the 
Police and Opium Departments and in non-regulation districts. 
But still he thinks that for a long time to come, if the Civil 
Service is not largely increased, it will be necessary for 
some purposes to entertain a good many Europeans in some 
departments. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has himself been perfectly 

„ . ready to sacrifice all the patron- 

Piitronage or examination. i • i xi _ • a a 

age which these appointments 
gave. He has felt himself in a difficult, and he may say 
painful, position in refusing to avail himself of the oppor- 
tuBity which they would have afforded him of providing 
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for tho relations and connections of old and meritorious 
servants of tho Government,—^younff gentlemen who had 
come out in the expectation of such things, and who all had 
testimony to their many admirable qualities, their ener^, and 
their virtues as thorougn gentlemen. He has felt it is his duty 
to postponerthe claims of these gentlemen to those of candidates 
who have proved their fitness in an examination open to all of 
all classes and races, and has required them to qualify by simi¬ 
lar tests. He confesses, however, that after some experience 
ho is not sanguine of tho res^ilt so far as Europeans are 
concerned. It'turns out that most of the young gentlemen 
with so many good qualities who come 4:o seek appointments 
in India lack one thing, viz. the talent for competitive 
examinations. In fact they never would have come out on the 
cljanco of an uncovenanted appointment if they had not this 
single deficiency. Free comiietition in India will in tho end 

E ractically exclude Europeans from such posts, and tho 
lieutonant-Govcmor is now inclined to think that in so far 


as we must entertain Europeans for the (jualities they jiosscss 
as Europeans, there is nothing for it but to avow that they 
must be selected by an exercise of what may be called 
patronage, care being only taken by a well-regulated 
preliminary examination of a simple character, that well 
recommended young gentlemen have not, as lias been some¬ 
times the case, carried their preference for practical energy 
to book learning to the ijoint of ignorance of the throe R’s. 
Tho Lieutenant-Governor would, however, himself prefer 
such an extension of the Civil Service as would provide for 
the appointments which must bo filled by Europeans. 

Still more important is the question of the selection of 
„ . . , candidates for the many appoint* 

ments m many departments 
which are occupied by natives, the number of which will 
bo, tho Lieutenant-Governor hojies, soon much increased, 
and of many of which the rank and position will be, 
he trusts, gradually more and more raised. In respect 
of most of these appointments, the Lieutenant-Governor 

thinks patronage decidedly in¬ 
jurious. Greatly as our native 
many wa.}'s by a western edu- 
yet advanced so far in ability 
^ old-fashioned men of indigenous 

education as might have been expected. They have hardly 
as a body the intimate knowledge of tho country, unflinching 


A iiiilrunugc nyslem iiijnriouu. 

officers are improved in 
cation, they have hardly 
and efficiency beyond tho 
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laboriousness, energy, and extreme quickness and aptitude 
for details for whicli the old men were remarkable. In some 
respects the difference majr bo accounted for, but in the main 
the Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to attribute the difference 
partly to want of sufficient experience in the lower grades, 
and partly to a greater narrowness in the field <^‘ selection. 
The old men who rose to the top in former days, in the 
provinces in wliich Mr. Campbell’s early experiences chiefly 
la^, were generally men who had risen by a sort of process 
of natural selection in virtue of their official acuteness and 
ability. Under the arrangements heretofore subsisting in 
Bengal, the appointments to the Subordinate Executive Service 
arc generally or very frequently made by patronage from 
among educated young men of no official experience, or men 
are promoted whose experience has been rather that of clerks 
than of executive and ministerial officers. 

Sir W. Grey at one time tried a system of limited compe¬ 
titive examination, but there has been no general and sustained 
system of tests by examination or competititm. Hence it has 
happened that men recommended by their friends and relations 
or other.s, and perhaps possessial of university degrees, turnout 
variously,—some well, some indilferently, some badly. That 
must bo the result of every system of selection by patronage 
wln^n the favoured individuals are put into the higher apjioint- 
ments at once without being 2 )reviously sifted by service in 
the lower grade. 

The extracts fr'om the Lieutenant-Governor’s resolution 


o . oi> local establishments already 

Tho Native Civil Sorvieo. . , . i . . 

givmi have lor the most part 
explained his scheme for a Native Civil Service, into which 
competent young men may enter after submitting to suffi¬ 
cient tests. The Lieutenant-Governor has in these arrange¬ 
ments sjiecially kept in view the development of those qualities 
in which the natives of Bengal have boon deficient. Ho has 


himself much belief in the qualities of the race which produces 
tlie educated Bengalees; but they must not bo carried away 
by the belief that a certain amount of Western literary and 
metaphysical book-learning gives them at once all the quali¬ 
fications of educated Eurojieans. There are few departments, 
public or private, in which Bengalees are not here and there 
found who have added very great energy and activity to their 
natural acuteness, and who are as efficient as any Europeans. 
Such instances are at present rare, but they probably may bo 
multiplied, if only young men are encouraged to point their 
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efforts in that direction, instead of settling into the comfort¬ 
able belief that they ah*eady have all that can be wanted. 
It is therefore in no spirit of unfriendliness to, or disbelief in, 
the present educated natives, but on the contrary in the hope 
of leading them to the development of which he believes them 
capable, tl^it the Lieutenant-Governor has required candidates 
for the public service to pass certain tests in addition to the 
literary tests supplied by the University examination; and by 
opening the door very wide to many competitors, he hopes to 
obtain a selection of very capable men for high office which 
will elevate the position of their countrymen. 

The scheme of the examinations may be briefly stated 
as follows:—Candidates receive permission to present them¬ 
selves for examination in accordance with certain rules as to 
previous education, service under Government in other capa¬ 
cities, and so on. By every candidate a certificate of character 
must be produced, as also a medical certificate of fitness for 
employ in any portion of Bengal. Candidates for appoint¬ 
ments of over Its. 100 a month must show that they can ride 
at least 12 miles at a rapid pace; candidates for inferior posts 
must have similar qualification or be able to walk 12 miles 
within hours without difficulty or prostration. Good 
character, health, and physical energy being thus secured, 
the first test applied is to ascertain whether candidates 
educated in the modern fashion possess an adequate knowledge 
of English, or, in the case of other candidates, whether their 
vernacular education is thorough and good. From the 
English examination all who have passed a University examin¬ 
ation are exempt. Then comes examination in those subjects 
which are compulsory upon all—(1) vernacular, and (2) the 
elements of drawing, surveying, and engineering. Law; 
elementary botany and chemistry and gymnastics arc optional 
subjects; but no one failing to pass in law can get an appoint¬ 
ment over Bs. 100 a month, and no one failing to pass in 
botany and chemistry can be appointed to the opium depart¬ 
ment. The law examination is in all cases of a practical 
character, relating to those branches of the law wliich are 
necessary to cxecutiyo officers, and in the case of candidates 
for opium apiiointmonts, is confined to the Acts and Hides 
bearing on that department. 

It is announced that candidates who pass these examin¬ 
ations will have a preference for appointments, but they are 
not promised appointments,—a power of selection from among 
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the passed candidates is reserved to the Govcrntnent and the 
superior local oflQcers. 

Classes for teaching the prescribed subjects have been 
opened in the principal schools and colleges, and a Civil 
Service College has been established at Hooghly. Tlie 
Lieutenant-Governor, on recently visiting that instijjution, was 
much pleased with its progress, and was especially struck by 
the hearty and successful way in which the native students 
seem to have taken to gymnastics, lie believes tlmt at no 
school in England could meu’o have been done in that way 
in so short a time. The Lieutenant-Governor more and more 
believes that if the educated Bengalees, instead of giving 
way to intellectual vanity, set themselves to rival Europeans 
in qualities depending on pljysical and moral tone, they ai-e 
really capable of very great things. 

It was certainly a matter of surprise to the Lieutenant- 
„ V ,. , Govenior to find that a measure 

XlDpopUlftFltiYOi t'hGBCu0in60Xplfl>niOU4 1*1 lil j 11 j1 /*1*I I* 

which both extended the field of 
native employment and opened more widely the door to 
native merit by an entire sacrifice of patronage on his own 
part, has seemed to be in some sense the most unpopular of 
all his measures with some of those who profess to reiirescnt 
native public opinion. The reason, however, is, he believes, 
not far to seek. An opening wide of the door of erajiloymont 
must be unpopular with the classes w'ho have hitherto had 
a sort of monopoly of high office; and just as in England 
competition and selection by merit were very unpopular with 
the classes who had previously provided for their sons through 
patronage, the present measure is unpopular with the upper 
ten thousand of Bengal, whom the organs alluded to chiefly 
represent. 

The Bengal Legislative Council was more than usually 
_ „ , ^ occupied during sessions more 

than usually protracted in both 
the years 1871 and 1872. Except, however, the Census Act 
already alluded to, an Act for the sanitary protection of the 
crowds of pilgrims resorting to the great shrine of Juggor- 
nath, and a number of local Acts for the regulation of the 
various matters in the Town and Port of Calcutta, it may be 
said that the labours of the Council were entirely devoted to 
elaborating great measures of self-government and self-tax¬ 
ation,, in pursuance of the policy which has been mentioned 
as the most important part of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
task. The details of the Acts by which it is proposed to 
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cany out those measures may be reserved till the whole 
subjoct is discussed in a later part of this report. It may be 
sai^ that the Calcutta Acts also are connected with the 
system of municipalities and self-government. It will be 
enough to remark here that in the sessions of 1871, the Bengal 
Council passed a very elaborate Act for the valuation and 
rating of all immovable property, for the construction of 
roads, canals, &c., which received the assent of the Viceroy. 

In the same session was passed another Act to facilitate 
drainage in certain districts in Bengal, which is also to be 
cflfocted by local rating, with the consent of the parties 
interested, or the majority of them, and which is intended as 
an experiment leading possibly to a wider trial of the same 
principle if the experiment succeeds. 

Early in 1872 was introduced a Bill for consolidatingj 
amending, and reducing to shape the whole law in regard to 
municipalities, municipal Government, and municipal tax¬ 
ation. That Act passed the Council in the course of the 
sessions, and now awaits the consideration of the Viceroy. 

Another general Act for the construction of embank¬ 
ments and protection of localities exposed to floods, also 
under a system of local rating, has been long imder the 
consideration of, and much manipulated by the Council, 
but involving as it does very diflicult consideration, and 
very complicated interests, it has not yet reached the final 
stage. 

The Lieutenant-Governor would only here fiirther sub¬ 
mit his testimony to the success and usefulness of the local 
Legislative Council of Bengal.. No one who has had expe¬ 
rience of the working of that institution can, ho thinks, 
doubt that it fulfils a most important function, and that the 
administration would be very much impaired without it; in 
fact it may bo said that, under the present circumstances of 
Bengal, it w'ould bo impossible to do without it. For many 
purposes it supjxlies to this Govennnent a gi’cat part of the 
aid and support derived from an Executive Council in 
other provinces, at the same time that it does much 
local legislative work to which it would be impossible 
that the Legislative Council of the Viceroy could pro¬ 
fitably and effectively give its time or attention, and in 
respect of which local knowledge would bo wanting to the 
members of the latter body. Composed as the Bengal 
Council is, partly of official and partly of non-official members, 
European and Native, it is essentiallj^ a working body. I'he 
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members, both o£Scial and non-oflficial, have devoted themselves 
to measures of practical importance with rare assiduity; and 
it may be safely said that, twelve more capable ana more 
independent men could nowhere be brought together. The 
only want is that, whereas the upper classes of the natives 
are veiy adequately represented by reasonable ai^ moderate 
men, it has not yet boon possible to bring into the Council 
any member who may be considered directly to represent 
tire feelings and interests of tho lower classes. For them no 
doubt the officers of Government must especially care. 
While tho head of tl^ Government has complete and sole 
executive authority, he can make no important change in 
matters governed by law (and in Bengal most things are 
governed by law, ) without tho consent of his Council. Most 
of the Council were, in the first instance, no nominees of the 
jirosent Lioutenaut-Governor, liaving boon originally selected 
by his predecessor, for whoso (lersonal and public character 
and most thorough and honest aevotion*to the public interest 
Mr. Campbell would express the most profound respect, though 
from some of liis political opinions ho has differed: yet 
the Lieutenant-Governor trusts he may say that no harmony 
could bo more complete than that which has throughout pre¬ 
vailed between himself and tho members of his Comicil. It 
is a groat satisfaction to him to recall that in respect of all 
the measures which have passed tho Council during his 
incumbencj’’, there has been a unanimity as complete as was 
possible in any such body, occasional and partial diftbreuces 
of opinion having been no more than must necessarily result 
from independence of conduct, combined with an honest 
working together for the public good. Since the measures 
passed in the last two sessions have not been without much 
importance and a very wide scope, it may be not improper 
here to state that it is believed that tho records of the Council 
will show that at no previous period were the divisions and 
dissents so few when so much business was disposed of. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has tho happiness to say that in respect 
of no single point of importance in any largo measure has 
he been at vaiuance with his Council. He has himself con¬ 
stantly taken an active part in tho business. Situated as he 
is, ho has thought it well that he. should bo not only Presi' 
dent, but as it were tho Government leader in the assembly. 
He has fully and without reserve or afterthought ex¬ 
plained himself to the Coiineil on all the measures proposed. 
Much that he has placed before them, they have accepted; 
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they have made many amendments on many points which 
he, understanding from their mouths and profiting by their 
experience, has equally accepted. The Lieutenant-Governor 
trusts that the combined labours of the Council have not been 
without benefit to the public interests. 

Detail^ of the administration of the various departments, 
the miujhinery of which has already been more or less 
alluded to, will be found in the departmental chapters 
appended to this report, , and these subjects will here be 
noticed briefly. 

Beginning with the departments which deal with crime,— 
-. those of police and criminal 

justice : while the want of suffi¬ 
cient knowledge and sufficient machinery renders our 
reports still incomplete, and makes the statistics of reported 
and detected crime an insufficient index to the actual amount 
of criminality, still, taking both our criminal returns and jail 
populations in the rough, combined with what we know of 
the country, it may be said that Bengal is not a very criminal 
counfry. The number of ofienccs brought to light, and of 
accused persons brought before the courts, is certainly not 
groat relatively to the population when compared with other 
countries in other parts of the world, and also not groat 
when compared witli some other Indian provinces; nor are 
very many of our criminals of a very heinous, savage, or 
professional character. Still it cannot bo said that the people 
enjoy remarkable peace and security. The number of 
dacoities or gang-robberies is still so large that, even in so 
great an area and among so great a population, these crimes 
can hardly be termed rare, and they must, no doubt, very 
considerably detract from the feeling of security in many 
districts. The Lieutenant-Governor believes, however, that 
ordinary burglaries and thefts are decidedly less frequent in 
Bengal than in the North-Western Provinces and Punjab. 
Murders and homicides, riots and serious affrays, are not now 
so frequent that they can bo said to form a remarkable feature 
in the country. Swindlers and cheats are a good deal less 
numerous tlian in European countries. The subject has not 
by any means been sufficiently worked out, but it is certainly 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s present impression that, excepting 
dacoities on land and water, the people of these provinces 
have generally no reason to complain of unusual insecurity of 
life, limb, or property. There have been a good many bad 
cases in and near dalcutta, with which we are doing our 
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utmost to deal, but after all they are not worse than cases 
which occur in London. 

In the police department the working out the changes 
„ ^ of system already noticed mainly 

occupied the attention of the 
Government during the past year. The police fo^jco had been 
much reduced in the years preceding the present Lieutenant- 
Governor’s incumbency, and he has not so far attempted any 
considerable reduction, except in the grade of Assistant 
Superintendents, but has only occupied himself in improv¬ 
ing the efficiency and activity of tlie force, so far as may be. 
The police force is still by far the most expensive of the 
provincial departments, costing the Government upwards of 
ils. 46,00,000 per annum. The police returns for 1871 
show a considerably increased activity; there were more 
reports of offences and more apprehensions ; but the success 
in point of detection and prosecution was not in very differ¬ 
ent proportion from hitherto. Dacoity, as has been said, is 
still an offence which to some extent disgraces and disturbs 

an otherwise peaceful country, 
though the character of the cases 
is generally far from exhibiting the attrocity of brigandage 
in Italy or Greece, or even the serious violence of dacoi- 
ties in some other parts of India, and both in number and 
virulence the crimes are certainly much less than in former 
years. In the Resolution of the Government on the Inspector- 
General’s report it is observed— 

“ Dacoity cases were 361 in 1871 against 345 in 1870— 
an increase of 16 cases ; but this crime is far below the 
proportions to which it had attained in 1867, 1868, and 
1869, when the cases were 552, 523, and 473, respectively. 
There may be said to have been of late years a general 
decrease. This year 87 cases were detected, and 407 out of 
1,582 persons arrested were convicted. 

‘ ‘ The various descriptions of dacoity reported stand thus— 
252 cases ‘in houses,’ 31 in the fields or jungle, 47 on the 
highway,, and 31 on the rivers. The perpetrators of house 
dacoities are said to be generally local bad characters ; 
others are no doubt committed by practised criminals, 
some of whom come from long distances by rail or in 
boats. As to river dacoity, the Inspector-General says 
that it is surprising that eases are not more numerous. It 
may be doubted, however, if we know the real extent of this 
crime. Both late and present Commissioners of Dacca 
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think that all such cases are not reported. In dealing with 
it so far as known, the police have admittedly failed. Tlie 
subject has, however, the Lieutenant-Governor’s particular 
attention, and it has been intimated that the effect of a 
steam patrol will be tried. The Lieutenant-Governor will 
not rest satisfied till mueh ^oator success is obtained in 
dealing with dacoities and serious robberies. The question 
of re-establishing a small detective department is stiU under 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s consideration.” 

On the whole subject of ,fhe efficiency of the police, 
the same Ecsolution observed as follows:— 

“ The Inspector-General of Police institutes a comparison 
between the returns of serious crime in 1851, 1861, and 
1871 in certain districts of Bengal, for which returns are 

available, and from these he seeks 
^jDMtion of improTod efficiency of establish the great improve¬ 
ment which has taken place in the 
last ten years since the new police was established. The 
results no doubt show a great and gratifying diminution in 
violent crimes against property in the last twenty years; but 
the decrease was greater between 1851 and 1861 than it has 
been between 1861 and 1871. Much of the improvement is 
no doubt duo to the general progress of the country, the esta¬ 
blishment of increased magisterial agency, the opening of 
roads, and special measures of repression adoj)tod towards 
dacoits. The Lieutenant-Governor does not know that it can 


be claimed as to a great degree attributable to the operations 
of the regular police so far as regards direct dealing with crime. 
Still ho is very ready to give the police force every credit 
for many good qualities, and to recognize all the detective 
ability which it may gradually learn to show. The want of 
any one departmental head charged with the cognizance of 
crime under the system till now in vogue, which relieved the 
Inspector-General and his deputies of that duty, and the 
dubious position of the police in their relations with the 
magistracy, have hitherto put the force in a difficult position 
ana made it impossible to judge properly of its merits or 
demerits. Now that this is remedied, officers and men may 
depend upon it that they will bo fairly and impartially esti¬ 
mated by the substantial results of the work done by them.” 

The question has been discussed whether in the town of 
„, Calcutta the police should be, 

as hitherto, under the superior 
control of the Chairman of the Municipality acting in his 
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separate character of Commissioner of Police, or imder a 
separate Commissioner. On the same principles which he 
has applied to districts, the Lieutenant-Governor has inclined 
to the former course, though a good deal will depend, on the 
constitution of the Municipality and position of the Chairman. 
For special reasons the major ptfrtion of the proper police 
duties has been temporarily entrusted to an officer of 
exceptional experience and ability, Mr. 8. Wauchope, c.b. 

Throughout the country generally, a prominent featrxre 
„, , HI the pohco returns is the entry 

False cnarffcs, ^ *1 ^ i. •' 

of a largo number oi cases as 
false charges, such cases as theft, robbery, and oven dacoity, 
being very frequently so treated; in some districts, in fact, the 
majority of charges have been sometimes so entered. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is unable to resist the testimony of 
very many Magistrates and other exi^erienced officers, that 
the police officers and criminal courts are really to a lai’ge 
extent made the area of private litigation and faction; and 
the fact is a very sad one, requiring our utmost efforts to 
chock a great and growing evil. Still, as regards proper 
police cases, the Lieutenant-Governor was not satisfied that 
there had not sprung up a loose practice under which the 
police sometimes too lightly put down as false very many 
cases that they saw no hope of finding out, and he has 
insistefd on a strict rule that no report of crime is to be entered 
as false till the Magistrate has distinctly declared it to be so. 

The ancient institution of the village watchmen, in com- 
^ , mon with most institutions in 

Tlio vulHgo watrl4. i. , i , j 

Bengal, depending on the old 


customary obligations of the landholders, has fallen very 
greatly into decadence. Wliere there were lands assigned for 
the 8U})port of the watchmen, they have often been absorbed 
or excliangod for inferior lands; and where there were or are 
none, there is little moans of remunerating the watchmen 
which can now be enforced by the Magistrate. Complaints 
of the utter inability of Magistrates to obtain the appoint¬ 
ment and decent remuneration of watchmen had long been 
frequent, and the institution was often said to have wholly 
lost all vitality. In consequence a new law had been passed 
in 1870, which, dispensing with the old system, enabled 
Magistrates gradually to introduce a now system of watch¬ 
men, to be paid by an assessment under a quasi-municipal 
constitution introduced by the Act. While considerable 
success in working this Act has been obtained in one district. 
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difficulty has been experienced in others. From inquiries in 
connection with reports received from various parts of the 
country, and from the description of the way in which the 
census was taken in various districts, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has been led to think that the indigenous chowkidari element 
is by no m^ans so wantin^ as has been sometimes supposed. 
He nas areat hope that, under the new Municipal Bill, it may 


administration of criminal 


be improved and developed without very sweeping change. 
The whole subject is one which much requires attention. 

Our means of watching the stages which the criminal 

passes through between his being 
jnsuS. sent up ly the police and his 

being received into our jails—^that 
is, the working of the criminal courts—is somewhat imperfect. 
The superintendence of the courts of justice is vested in the 
High Court. In criminal matters the Government is able, 
through the Commissioners and otherwise, to exercise a certain 


supervision over the Magistrates; and the Commissioners’ 
crime reports give some particulars of the results of trials 
which it IS very desirable to find the means of combining and 
comparing; but there is no such systematic supervision as 
there should bo. Fortunately the circumstance that a j udicial 
officer holds the'post of the Inspector-General of Jails, has 
put us in possession of many statistics of the prison popula¬ 
tion bearing on the administration of criminal justic®, and 
some very interesting figures and facts derived from this 
source have been incorporated in the chapter on that subject 
in the appendix. The Lieutenant-Governor has seen enough 
of inconsistencies and excessive variations and fluctuations 


in the returns to be sure that there is very groat room for 
looking into the varieties of practice which they indicate, 
and much necessity for taking more exact measure of the 
working of the various criminal courts. 

Any influence which the Government can legitimately 
exercise has been constantly exerted to induce the Magistrates 
to exercise due vigilance to prevent their courts becoming 
instruments of private malice, and to render the trial of 
criminal cases as little as possible contentious suits between 
opposite parties, as they too frequently become, and as much 
as possible the assertion of the public interests against public 
wrong-doers. Magistrates have been encouraged to take 
every opportunity to make prompt and thorough siftings of 
the mets on the spot, and to get at the bottom of cases by 
active inquiry father than to let them be drawn out for weeks 
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and months by many dilatory processes at the instance of 
this party or that. From all that the Lieutenant-Govei^ior 
has seen in the course of his tours, in the course of wrhich he 
has looked at the proceedings of many criminal courts, 
he is led to believe that these cautions are much needed. 
He fears that not only is there a tendency to forpialism, but 
also, owing to the large number of stages through which 
a case passes, and the number of officers that it must come 
before, the proceedings are dilatory to a degree greatly to 
be regretted. In theory, tlio local police are to make an. 
inquiry promptly and to send the case to the superior Super¬ 
intendent of Police, who places it before the Magistrate of 
the district, who assigns it to one of the Magistrates subor¬ 
dinate to him, who tries it as speedily as the law will permit. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is constantly told that these stages 
are gone through without delay; but every case that ho sees 
always happens to be an exception. For some reason there 
is a delay here and a delay there till a petty case of theft 
takes several days to reach tho Magistrate who is to try it; 
then he is otherwise occupied and puts it off; when it comes 
on there are more witnesses to be summoned; and so it goes 
on from day to day. A more complicated case litigated by 
private parties often assumes more of the complexion of a 
Chancery suit than of a case in a police court, and tho 
evidence is only arrived at after a delay and under conditions 
which render it most improbable that the truth can bo got 
out with any certainty. 

Since, however, the Lieutenant-Governor had, as a 
Member of the Legislative Council of tho Governor-General, an 
opportunity of submitting his views on the points of Criminal 
Procedure which seemed to him to require amendment to the 
framers of the new Code of Criminal Procedure, and such of 
them as wore deemed to bo proper were adopted in the new 
Act, which will shortly come into force, it is not necessary to 
dwell further on this subject at present. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is far from joining in the cry 
sometimes raised against tho superior appellate courts. He 
has not an extreme confidence in the certainty of the decisions 
arrived at in our criminal courts. No doubt m large classes of 
cases a discreet review by a discreet and competent superior 
court may be good and beneficial, provided tho appeal is limit¬ 
ed to fitting cases and the tribunal is really adequate. Fspeci- 
ally he believes that the disposition of local officers to attribute 
all excessive formality to the influence of the Hi^h Court is 
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ill-founded. Still he had viewed with some alam the growth 
of what in technical Indian phraseology may be called 
‘ criminal special appeals,’ that is cases in which, after the 
ordinary appeals allowed by law have been exhausted, rich 
persons who can pay for lawyers of position and degree have 
tieen able place plausible reasons for a special and excep¬ 
tional hearing before particular benches of the High Court, 
in which, under a peculiar rule the opinion of the Senior 
Judge prevails. Such a system must necessarily give an 
advantage to those who can pay for eminent lawyers; and 
very serious cases have come to the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
notice during the .past year in which a single Senior Judge, 
after a hearing in which the parties convicted were very 
much more strongly represented than the side of phblic justice, 
has released prisoners in opposition to the opinions of his 
colleague, of the Sessions Judge who tried thecase, and of the 
Magistrate who committed it. The now Criminal Procedure 


Code will require the concurrence of two Judges, and gives 
the High Court full power to check any abuse of the system 
of special application. The available details regarding 
criminal justice are given in the chapter in the appendix. 

It is in regard to the department of civil justice that 
rru j • -i. r -i • information is most wanting. 

The adininiftmtion of Civil jtwticc. mi* • ii i i , n .-P 

1 his 18 the one department of the 
administration of which it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor 


that we know very little. As having been formerly a 
member of the High Court as well as now chief of tlio 
executive, he ventures to express the opinion that there is 
no sufficient arrangement for inspecting the civil courts. 
From little things that crop up, he is, it may be said, 
tortured with tlic fear that the strictness of our modern 


doctrines in regard to non-interference with usury, the too 
literal enforcement of contracts alleged to have been entered 
into by ignorant, illiterate, and improvident people, and the 
general tendency to uphold doctrines of bare law, or what is 
supposed to bo law, untemporod by the broad equity which 
has tempered the hardness of the early Roman and early 
English and other uncodifiod laws, lead to a hard measure in 
some classes of cases, which affect poor men and reduce them 
to slavery or drive them to despair or to fraud. On the other 
hand, he fears that to the rich the system of litigation is an 
intoxicating luxu^, which grows in the country like thei use 
of opium on the Chinese or spirits on the people of Northern 
Europe. 
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It is not that the number of cases which come into 
court is very excessive in proportiqti to the population; it is 
probably not so—^the expenses are too great to admit of that: 
but every case against a poor man may be a rule to lead to 
the subjection of a hundred other poor men, and every case 
of every kind which is seriously contested is the sujbjoct of an 
amount of litigious power which is, the Lieutenant-Grovemor 
believes, unprecedented in any country in the world. That 
any man should conduct the simplest case without entertain¬ 
ing a lawyer is totally impossible, unless ho be something of a 
lawyer himself, and is content to devote, his whole time 
to it. And the general use of lawyer-power in stage 
after stage, process after process, appeal after apptjal, and suit 
after suit bred out of the execution of the decree, is enor¬ 
mous. Such a system must give a great advantage to the 
rich and litigious. 

It seems to be generally believed that the younger 
- .. Jhitive iJudgcs of the inferior 

Civil courts are generally meu 
of sufficient ability and of considerable knowledge of law ; 
but whether they look to justice as well as law, and sift facts 
for the sake of the right as well as they master law and 
arguments to secure the approval of the appellate courts, can 
only bo determined by careful and frequent local inspection. 
Sitting as these men do, entirely alone in out-of-the-way 
places, little controlled in many instances by any press or 
expression of public opinion, and exorcising a power com¬ 
pared to which other powers ai'c small, they much need 
looking after. 

In former days th(i Sudder Court was practically for 
, . , executive purposes and the 

general supervision of the courts, 
a branch of the Executive Government, and if it exercised 
a very large and somi-independent authority, it was at 
any rate subject to tbo direction of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment whoa the Government wished to exercise authority. It 
reported to the Government on the departments committed 
to its charge. The position of the High Court is wholly 
different. It has been scrupulously made independent of the 
Government of Bengal in every way. The powers of 
superintendence which it exercises are conferred on it by 
laws and charter, not delegated by the Government. The 
Sudder Court was a court of moderate size; its members 
were all men of one service, who had generally; risen in 
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the departments which they supervised. The High Court 
of Bengal is a very large court,—an inconveniently large 
court,—composed of very different elements; and tlie Chief 
Justice must, by law it may be said, be a man who has had 
no prior experience of Indian courts. 

For several vears no reports whatever were made on the 
administration oi justice in Bengal, some bald figured returns 
only being submitted. Of late years, at some subsequent period 
far too late for use in the Annual Administration Report, 
reports have been submitted to, the Government of India, and 
the Government of Bengal has been favoured with a copy. In 
August 1872 such a report was submitted for the year 1870, 
and it contains much that is interesting; but it is stated in 
that report that many of the returns on which it is founded are 
so “ manifestly erroneous,” “ exhibit such startling Results,” 
and so “ evidently cannot be relied on,” that it is impossible 
to draw any safe conclusions from them. This report 
exhibits so forcibly some of the defects of our system of civil 
justice and of the errors in its administration as to show the 
necessity for supervision and inspection. But the press of 
work during the fii'st years of the Court’s existence was 
{p:eat, and there was not found much time for inspections, nor 
at any time have there been but at extremely rare intervals 
very partial inspections by Judges of the High Court, though 
on these rare occasions they were made by most competent 
men, and were just sufficient to show how desirable it is that 
they should bo more frequent. 

A Judge, generally the senior Judge of Indian experience, 
superintends the personal parts of the judicial arrangements, 
appoints the inferior local Judges, and recommends judicial 
officers to the local Government for posting, promotions, 
transfer, and leave; proposes arrangements for, and assign¬ 
ments of duty, and makes other judicial arrangements. For 
all these things this Government is officially responsible, 
though it really has very little information to guide it, and 
must mainly rely on the Judge charged with these things, 
with whom its relations may or may not be intimate. 

It must be quite understood that these remarks are made to 
show the defects of the system, not as criticising the conduct 
of the Hon’ble Judges, or complaining of want of assistance 
from them: quite the contrary. There was a time when the 
relations between the Government of Bengal and the High 
Court were not hannonious. The present Lieutenant-Governor 
lias the advantage of knowing and appreciating the position 
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of the Court and the eminent qualities of the Judges, and has 
the strongest reason to thank them for their most cordial 
co-operation. The late and the present Chief Justice have 
botli been good enough to show the Lioutenant-Grovernor every 
possible consideration in respect of every matter on which he 
has had occasion toconsultthem or to seektheirassistence. And 
the immediate superintendence of the local courts has latterly 
been in the hands of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. S. Jackson, 
than whom the Lieutenant-Governor may venture to say no 
man in the public service, ^executive or judicial, is better 
qualified to exercise such functions. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has to thank him for the most cordial and hearty co-operation, 
and by a thorough personal concord he believes that the 
Government and the Court together were in a fair way 
to apply a remedy to mucli that required amendment. 
Unfortunately, however, the business of the Court had 
not yet admitted of Mr. Justice Jackson’s making nioro 
than very partial inspection in the interior, and liis health 
failed just when his eflbrts were becoming most useful. 
On his return it may be hoped that he will be able to do 
much more. J3ut if he is to do all that is required, he must 
certainly be to a great extent relieved of judicial functions. 
If so, it may be a question whether such a man might not do 
more as a sort of minister of justice in direct relation with 
the Government. At present any effectual arrangements 
must be the result of as it were accidental personal under¬ 
standings, and not due to a system under which the Govern¬ 
ment and the High Court are apart from one another; while 
the duty of inspecting is not necessarily or generally done 
by any one, and the Government has no rightful knowledge 
of the facts necessary to the exercise of its functions. 

It is not only in regard to the supervision of the courts 
„^ that the Lieutenant-Governor 

has doubts; there may be deeper 
evils. Take a case of which ho lately had information, in 
which,a man of a simple aboriginal tribe, a Sonthal living 
beyond the limits of the Sonthal Pcrgumiahs, borrowed 
Ks. 26, paid back Es. 33, and a few years after was sued, and 
as the result of a tedious process lasting many months, found 
that there was passed against him a decree for Rs. 196 on 
account of principal, interest at 75 per cent, stated and 
re-stated, and costs. It may be all legal, and no power exist¬ 
ing can do anything for this man. He can never pay his 
debt, and never get clear of it by any process whatever. As 
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he happens to be a Sonthal, it is probable that if the agitation 
in the Sonthal Pergunnabs had been allowed to boil over he 
would have joined the next rebellion, taken the head of his 
creditors, and would eventually have been shot, bayoneted, 
or hanged. But in the case of an ordinary debtor, and there 
are millioys of such, there would probably have been no such 
catastrophe. The croditoi's do hot care to kill the goose that 
lays the egg; they do not drive simple debtors desperate, but 
only reduce them to slavopy—them, and probably their children 
after them,—^bj a judicious combinatiou of British and native 
law. Por, while we give the utmost measure of legal rights to 
the rich and strong, we have given to the poor none of the 
education or the methods wliich might enable them to meet the 
rich on equal terms. For them there is no insolvent court 
nor any means of whitewashing which they understand. 
They know that sums far beyond their means have been 
decreed by a power which is supported by the whole force of 
British bayonets; they generally do not contest the indigenous 
native 'doctrine that sons arc responsible for their father’s 
debts. Thus, out of a contract which scorns in its inception 
of a simple and harmless character, arises in very many cases a 
literal hereditary slavery. Such a system was discovered to 
have existed under native rule in the north of Oudo, and our 
officers were much shocked; but the same system exists in 
parts of our oldest territories. In all our territories the poor 
debtor, or the man who has signed a contract, is very much a 
slave. It was so under tlie indigo system in Bengal before the 
indigo rebellion, it is so in many cases still. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is not without fear that it may continue to be 
so under the new Indian contract law passed last session, 
’which, as he took occasion to say at the time, is founded on 
the simple legal doctrine that what a man promises that he 
must perform to the last daj’- of his life, however unequal the 
intelligence and condition of the parties; however inadequate 
the considerations; however improvident and extravagant the 
contract; however little equitable are rates of interest and 
conditions prescribed for the period from seed-time to harvest 
when applied to a period running over years; and however 
the obligations so accumulated may exceed the debtor’s means. 
The rules restricting usury and tempering law by equity 
which have been introduced in the Sonthal Per^nnahs may 
be contrary to what some call political economy, but they 
seem to be accepted by, and to give satisfaction to, all parties: 
they render such cases as the one wliich has been described 
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impossible. It may be that laws which suit so well for a 
people given to rebel might be substantially just and answer 
well even in the case of those who do not rebel. 

As regards people in a somewhat better position, with 
„ , , . . ^ . some interest in the soil, there 

'Kxectttiousales of liffiits in land. « • 

has ueen so much dxicussion on 


the subject of the revolutions efl’octed in a short period by 
enforced sale without stint or limit of rights which never 
could be so sold under any native law or rule, and which 
were not made so saleable ki England for nearly 800 years 
after the Norman conquest, that the subject need not bo 
again dwelt upon, further than to say that the process of 
soiling summarily rights in the land still goes on. It is no 
wonder that a Moonsitf’s court is, as has been said, a power 
greater than other powers, when a decree for a debt passed 
there leads to the immediate and summary sale and complete 
deprivation of rights in respect of which questions of a little 
more or a little less have been deemed matters of great poli¬ 
tical significance and importance. 

A case lately occurred which brings into curious con¬ 
trast English law and native ideas. An estate was in liti¬ 
gation between the members of a family which originally 
belonged to one of tlie hill tribes. One of the })arties,aftor 
litigating through all the courts in India, was finally success¬ 
ful and obtained the decree of the highest court. But the 
case was not to end here: it was apjioaled to the Privy 
Council in England, and according to the rule in these cases, 
the Indian decision was suspended meantime. The success¬ 
ful party found themselves dejirived for several years more 
of the truit of their efforts, and the whole case again awaiting 
the uncertain result of a distant tribunal of which they know 
nothing. Their means wore exhausted, they could not retain 
the most eminent members of the English bar as rich suitors 
do, and in this dilemma they reverted to the faith of their 
ancestors,—caught an old idiot who was wandering about, 
carried him to the top of a hill, and there sacrificed him to 
propitiate the gods who rule the decisions of the Privy 
Council. 


While the Lieutenant-Governor has great doubts of the 

propriety of literally enforcing 
of registration of ob- contracts under all circum¬ 
stances, he has always thought it 
most desirable that the fact of the execution of deeds and con¬ 


tracts should be put beyond dispute by authentic r^igistration. 
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He finds that about a quarter of a million of documents are 
annually remstered in those provinces; but the very great 
majority of these are contracts regarding immovable property, 
of which the registration is compulsory. The registration of 
documents which it is not alaolutely obligatory to renter, 
comprising all money debts and simple contracts, do hot 
number more than about 30,000 per annum, of which a large 
proportion are contracts entered into with Europeans, indigo 
contracts, and such like. In a country wliere almost every 
man is a borrower or a lender, this number is a mere drop in 
the ocean compared to the whole transactions of the pepple. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has therefore boon anxious 


to give facilities for the more 

STBtom of rural registrars. i « • i j- • ji 

general use of registration m the 
interior of the country. He had fonnerly tried in Oude 
a system of rural registration, which seemed to be very suc¬ 
cessful, and he has wished to try the same thing in Bengal. 
Again, there has been much discussion regarding the abolition, 
a few years ago, of the Mahommedan law officers whom 
we had till then recognised; it was asserted that some of 
the most important social contracts of the Mahommedans 
required by Mahommedan law the attestation of an officer 
appointed by the ruling powers. In the case of a religious law 
the formal re-appointment of Mahommedan law officers would 
have been attended with many difficulties. It seemed, however, 
to the Lieutenant-Governor that if respectable Mahommedans 
of position and learning, and acceptable to their countrymen, 
could bo appointed as registrars in the Mahommedan 
districts of Bengal, they might register contracts of marriage, 
&c,, so as to satisfy the requirements of the Mahommedan 
population. With these views the Lieutenant-Governor has 
made a commencement of a system of rural registrars in the 
interior of districts, which he hopes to carry farther, and of 
which particulars will bo found in the appended chapter on 
registration. It is the Lieutenant-Governor’s belief that in 
none of our ordinary registration offices is there sufficient 
means of identification if a man attempts personation or fraud. 
Such identification will be better secured in local offices. 


But the real security is the publicity of the transaction, and 
the fact that it was placed on record, at a certain date. When 
a Qontract is publicly registered, it does not long remain 
without contradiction if there be fraud; and when the authen¬ 
ticated «opy is speedily sent for record in a central office, 
there can ^e no subsequent tamj>ering with the transaction. 
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The management of the Bengal jails is a subject which 

has greatly occupied the Lieute- 

The Jail Depnrtmeiit. •' /* i 

nant-Grovemor. He found a 


position very difficult in this respect. Some things had 
certainly been achieved during the long administration, as 
Inspector-General, of a distinguished medical officer^r. Mouat, 
under whom the district medical officers had charge of all jails; 
but the Lieutenant-Governor’s attention was very soon drawn 
to certain important delects in the system. On sanitary 
grounds all division walls l|ad been removed from the jails, 
so that-no separate classification was possible, and the jails 
wore managed on.manufacturing principles, carried to ajioint 
inconsistent with any classification wliicli should have 
due regard to crime* and character. To such an extent 
was the removal of all division walls and partitions 
carried, that the Lieutenant-Governor found in most of the 
jails which he visited that the under-trial prisoners were not 
Kept separate from the convicted prisoners, but allowed to 
mix freely with them, a state of things which he could 
hardly have believed jiossiblc. With the all-engrossing 
object of promoting manufacture and profit, extreme indul¬ 
gences were given to prisoners who had in no way earned 
relaxations of their sentences, and many very irregular 
departures from well-conceived rules had occurred; while the 
profits realized wore generally not very largo after all. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was esjiccially struck by this, that the 
sliort-term prisoners, wliose terms were not sufficient to learn 
and profitably to practise trades, were almost entirely neg¬ 
lected, and in no way subjected to any proper jmnishmont. 

Not only had all partitions been removed from the jails, 
but the buildings themselves were either of an antiquated or 
of a very rude and imperfect character. It has astonished 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who has seen the large sums devoted 
to building jails in other provinces, and the largo steps in 
advance inqde in this respect, to find that there was not in 
Bengal a. single modem jail of any kind, while the central 
jails, which had been commenced, had made very little pro¬ 
gress. He cannot fully account for this; he cannot suppose 
that the Government of India, so liberal in this respect to 
other provinces, has deliberately stinted Bengal to so exces¬ 
sive a degree. He is inclined to think that the Bengal jail 
authorities by asking too much got nothing. Dr. Mouat 
seems to have proposed to separate every prisoner from every 
other prisoner, and failing that separated none. 
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Tlie'Lieutenant-Governor has anxiously set himself to 
Remedy the defects which he 
ousGrvGcij Gindi to ixi8*lco tno BystGin 
as good as the means at his disposal pefmit. The central 
jails he has actively pressed on, sparing no money which 
could be .spent and carefully revising the plans. A vacancy 
having occurred in the office of Inspector-General of Jails, 
owing to the lamented death of Dr. Fawcus, a most merit¬ 
orious officer, ho took the opportunity to appoint to the 
post an officer of ability ond judicial experience, Mr. TIeeley, 
and specially to charge him with some important reforms. 
Mr. Heeley has lately submitted a most exhaustive report 
showing the result of his in(Juiries and labours in the first year 
of his incumbency, and the Lieutenant-Governor has taken 
the occasion very fully to place on record his views and 
instructions on the various questions which have arisen. 

Details on tliis subject will be found in the jail chapter 
in the appendix. A few extracts from the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor’s recent resolution ore here given as general indica¬ 
tions of the principles which lie has enforced. 

“ In selecting Mr. Heolcy, a judicial officer of experience, 
Appointtofliit of ujiidimi officer «> to fill the important post of 
inupector-oenm). Inspcctor-Gcneral, the Lieute¬ 

nant-Governor was mainly actuated by a conviction that the 
whole question of jail discipline in Bengal wanted looking 
into from a judicial point of view. There had been mucli 
discussion with a vi(!wto rendering jails self-supporting; but 
whether in this endeavour due regard had been had to their 
function as places for punishment and deten-ents from crime, 
was a subject that called for careful consideration and inquiry. 
The present report alone would justify the Lieutenaut- 
Govemor’s choice of Mr. Ilocley to fill the post and perfonn 
tho duty in question, showing, as it does throughout, the 
great advantage of bringing a new class of exjjerience and 
a new class of mind to bear upon our Bengal prisons. 
Mr. Heolcy has the very cordial thanks of Government for 
his admirable report and for his efficient administration of 
tho department. 

“ Manufactures and finance had obtained an inordinate 
, ...... share of attention. The penal 

ChuigM IS the lyitem and diecipllne. 1 • . • • x 1 v 

object of imprisonment had 
been to a great extent overlooked, especially in the case of 
short-term prisoners. The want of this was especially 
marked in me case of lock-ups, where petty misdemeanants 
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were simply detained and fed, and brought under’no disci¬ 
pline worthy of the name. In the larger jails, a skilful work¬ 
man was at once exempted from much of the hardship of his 
position. Educated prisoners had easy lives, writing in the 
jail offices with but too many opportunities of underhand 
profit. Classification was impossible. The paj4 warders 
were utterly without discipline and useless for effective 
control. Prisoners’ labour was sometimes hired out to muni¬ 
cipalities and private persons, to the great detriment of disci¬ 
pline. The arrangements for the separation of under-trial 
prisoners, a most important' point, were insufficent in the 
extreme. Then, again, the cliargo of jails had within the 
last few years been made over to the medical officers in chaise 
of stations without any inquiry as to their individual fitness 
for such a serious charge. Changing this system, the Lieu- 
tenant-Grovornor made the Magistrate of the distriet the 
officer ultimately re-sponsible for the proper management of 
a district jail, allowing him to rocommond for the immediate 
charge either the medical officer or any of his magisterial 
subordinates, according to the special fitness of the man for 
the work required. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor would have it understood-that 


he thoroughly acknowledges the merits of Drs. Mouat and 
Fawcus, who preceded Mr, Hoeley, and the fact that they 
have worked a groat improvement in the health, habits, 
and discipline of the jails. Bengal jails ai’e much healthier, 
happier, and better conducted places, than they were 
fifteen or twenty years ago. A system of intramural 
employment on manufactures has been very successfully 
introduced, and great and successful efforts have boon made 
in the direction of economy of establishments and reduction of 
unnecessary expenditure. By these economies, and by the 
profitable character of the industries introduced, it has been 
especially sought to make the jails pay. As Mr. Ileeley says, 
‘ the feehng that a jail must bo made, if possible, Ui pay^ has 
for some years been prevalent,’ In fact it has, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor believes, been sometimes, stated that the 


jails have been made to pay. 

“ Excluding Aliporo, take the ordinary jails of Bengal, 
„ .. the 59 jails oi’ which statistics 

are given. It appears that the 
profit from the manufactures in all these jails, employing 
almost all the available labour not used for jail purposes, 
was Rs. 98,800: or taking the year 1870, the last year in 
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which the system, which the Lieutenant-Governor found in 
operation, was most fully developed, and before 4ny changes 
were made, the profit was Rs, 1,02,600, say £10,260. What, 
it may fairly be asked, is that among so many jails ? Of 
the wnole profit a very large proportion—^in fact nearly half— 
came fron^ the Presidency and two or three other jails in 
the neighbourhood, where there were special facilities for 
manufacturing jute. The profits of most of the jails wejre 
very small indeed, and some made a loss. On the other 
hand, the very large perconfiige allowed to jailors so far 
over-stimulatea them in this particular direction as to lead 
to a very frequent neglect of wholesome and necessary rules 
regarding the employment of prisoners, and, in not a few 
instances, to a most culpable defiance of rules, when pri¬ 
soners were improperly employed with a view to profit. 
On reviewing the whole question of jail expenditure and 
income, the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that the system 
lately in vogue has not resulted in such profit as to make 
that an overwhelming consideration in the present state of 
our finances. Undoubtedly in this as in other departments, 
conjparing one jail with another, economy of management 
will be looked to as very important among other important 
things. But in coinpaiing one system with another, the 
Government really need not take into serious account a little 
more or a little less profit from prison labour. The provincial 
finances are happily in a position to bear the charges neces¬ 
sary to the well-being of the country, and Government may 
properly regulate the conduct of its prisons to that end, and 
not with a view to the mere direct profit of prison labour, 
which is on a comparatively small scale after all. 

“A much more important consideration is the habit 

. . ^. of regularity and industry, and 

InoaBtnal cducfttion OX prisoners. ^ t . « ri* -i* 

power of gaming an honest livelx- 
hood, likely to result from the industrial education of 
juisoners. We know but little of the social life of the. 
country, and have not been able, to any appreciable extent, 
to follow prisoners to their homes after their release; but the 
Lieutenant-Governor finds it to be the concurrent opinion of 
all the Magistrates and others with whom he has conversed, 
that released prisoners do not, as a rule, practise in freedom any 
of the trades which they have learned in jail. Here, too. His 
Honor fears that immediate profit has been considered more 
than future occupation; and the system of hereditary castes 
no doubt much stands in the way. Agricultural labourers 
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and others, who are taught to work looms and to make 
many good and useful things, go back to their old habits and 
ways as soon as they get out of jail. In many parts of 
these proyinces there is, however, a great demand for simple 
artizans, bricklayers, carpenters, &e., and men of various 
castes engage in these occupations much more thiyi in some 
other parts of India, as also do many Mahommedans, who form 
so large a proportion of the population of Bengal districts. 
In Assam, in particular, there seems to be an extraordinary 
dearth of these tradesmen, and the Lieutenant-Governor has 
lately instructed the Inspecfor-General to try to make as 
many artizans in the jails of Assam as possible. Everywhere 
the same principle should be kept in view, viz. teachmg the 
arts most likely to be followed afterwards. A released 
prisoner will not set up a complicated loom, but if he can 
earn 4 or 6 annas per day as a bricklayer, instead of 1^ annas 
as a coolie or a thief, there is a chance that he may take to 
the former mode of livelihood. 


“As regards penal labour and discipline, we are met 
^ . in practice by the fact that in 

most Indian prisons the prisoners 
are not scowling, desperate ruffians, with the stamp of pro¬ 
fessional robbers and burglars upon them, nor even are they 
generally idle vagrants who have unlearned the habit of 
work if they ever had any. By far the greater number of 
them are men of tolerably industrious -habits, and it is only 
a rare exception when a man is at all refractory. Like all 
natives, they are very difficult to drive into European ways, 
but are very easily led into intelligent and industrious habits 
after their ovra fashion. They readily reciprocate a little 
kindness and friendly feeling, consider themselves in a way 
the servants of the Government, and are very pleasant and 
biddable. It is not in human nature for a kindly man, who 
is much among such people, to be always driving them to 
penal labour calculated to expiate their crimes, especially 
when he has seen nothing of the judicial side of the question, 
knows nothing of the difficulty of dealing with the offences 
for which they are sent to prison, listens to their engaging 
stories of the .circumstances that led to their being wrongly 
incarcerated, and is impressed with the belief that his first 
duty is to ^et profitable work out of them. It does not pay to 
be harsh mth them. Hence it is probable that of late years 
jail officers have gone too far in the way of making the 
prisoners happy and contented, and have prided themselves on 
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showing that their charges would not escape if they could. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has said that this must not be carried 
too far; but at the same time he fully admits that we cannot 
make all jail labour ultra-penal and expiatory in its character. 
We must be content if we can provide really punitive labour 
for a certain proportion of the prisoners to be applied xmder 
certain circumstances, and for the rest we must be satisfied 
to keep thorn sufficiently disciplined and regularly employed 
in moderate labour. For this purpose a good system of 
manufacture, such as has been established in Bengal jails, 
is undoubtedly most beneficial, and should be rised to the 
utmost without being abused. 

“ In the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion the question of 
punishment is one of the most unsolved and most unsatis¬ 
factory of all modem problems, and the conditions of pimish- 
mont by imprisonment are the most unsettled and unsolved of 
all. In countries where there is every social facility and 
appliance, these prison questions are among the most puzzling 
that crop up, and give rise to the most contradictory opinions; 
and even when principles are accepted, they are most 
difficult to put in practice. In this country, where the people 
are such strangers to us, and so pliable that it is hard to 
judge whether we have produced any real effect or not, and 
where the instruments with which we must work are so little 
reliable for strict method and discipline, those questions 
become far more difficult. It is much easier to manage in 
an easy-going way an Indian than a European jail, but it is 
far more difficult in India either to punish with any regu¬ 
lated measure, or to know what effect we have produced. 
We must do the best wo can. The Lieutenant-Governor has 
done what he can, without complete confidence of a success¬ 
ful result. At any rate, as Mr. Heeley says, wo must expect 
that whatever result there may be, it cannot follow but ^cr 
a certein lapse of time. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is fuUy satisfied that Mr. 

Fenal labour for short.tcrm man and Ileeley has dono all that ho Can 
°‘**®'*' to carry out that object which 

was pointed out to him as most necessary, viz. the provision 
of a certain amount of penal labour for short-term and other 
prisoners. The details given show as much as could be 
expected under the circumstances. Mr. Campbell has a 
strong belief that for short-term prisoners solitary confine¬ 
ment with measured labour and short diet is very appropriate, 
and he procured the insertion in the new Criminal Procedure 
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Code of a provision enabling second class Magistrates to 
sentence to solitary confinement. The Inspector-General 
has been asked to add to lock-ups, wherever practicable, 
compartments which may be used for solitary or sraarate 
confinement as well as for the ordinary purposes of sepa¬ 
ration. The Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to seg treadmills 
in some of the jails, and still more glad to have some cranks 
for single prisoners in many jails and lock-ups. Ho thinks 
little of the value of a few prisoners’ labour compared to a 
good measure of punishment, and would much like the 
Inspector-General to get so'mo such instruments for single 
prisoners by which penal labour can really be exactly mea¬ 
sured, especially since such labour may be combined with 
solitary confinement, to which, so used, the Lieutenant- 
Governor looks a good deal for relief from the short-term 
difiRculty. Cranks might bo particularly useful in lock-ups. 
As regards ordinary intramural labour, the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor will only say ne thinks jute manufacture both the most 
profitable and the best manufacture wo can have. It is 
neavier and coarser work than most weaving. The cultiva¬ 
tion of jute is extending to many districts, and the Inspector- 
General should extend this industry as much as possible. 

“ Most difficult of all is the sanitary question. Looking 
^ to the terrible mortality that 

Las prevailed in Indian jails, 
and in none more than in some of those in Bengal, the 


Lieutenant-Governor quite feels that it is inevitable that 
we should sacrifice much, if it is necessary to do so, in order 
to avoid such destruction of human life. He fully acknow¬ 
ledges that, whether the knocking down of partition walls 
and such changes in the arrangement of our jails have been 
mainly* effectual or not, in one way or another, by increased 
care and attention, the general mortality of Bengal jails has 
been greatly reduced. The last two years have, however, 
been particularly healthy in the country generally, and it 
would not be safe to take them as a reliable index. And 


indeed after all 45 and 40| per thousand (the rates in 1870 
and 1871), besides a few released on account of extreme 
illness, is far from a low rate. Things are not nearly so bad 
as they were; still, if we were dealing with free men, it 
might well bo said that we must further alter our jails and 
our system till we decrease the mortality to a rate commen¬ 
surate with that of the ordinary population. Mr. Campbell’s 
impression is that, sacrifice what we may, we could not do 
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that; that natives confined, disciplined, and forced into habits 
not their own, will always bo liable to an abnormal death-rate. 

“ If it were a mere matter of sanitary rule, as some people" 
would have it believed; if we could be sure that a jail built 
on sanitary principles would be healthy, while one not so 
built is unhealthy; we might feel constrained to spend all 
our money bn new jails and to take the consequences. The 
contrary is notoriously the case. Mr. Campbell has known 
many jails, native buildings, and such like, contrary to all the 
laws of sanitation, comparatively healthy; and he has 
known prisoners die like rotten sheep in the finest modem 
buildings. By care in various ways we may improve the 
general result, but we do not know how to ensure perfectly 
healthy jails. Under all the circumstances, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is not pre|>ared then to sacrifice everything to a 
very doubtful samtation. The Government will do what it 
can, but for the present, at any rate, it must accept a 
moderately excessive death-rate, and secure a good amount 
of discipline and a moderate amount of labour for all 
prisoners, and really severe punishment for a moderate 
proportion of them. 

“The Inspector-General must take each jail by itself; 
separate the prisoners where he can separate them without 
very great sanitary objections, especially in the case of large 

i 'ails containing many dangerous prisoners, and at all 
lazards he must separate the under-tnal prisoners. For the 
rest we must submit for the present to the want of classifi¬ 
cation and separation so far as it cannot bo helped. All the 
new central jails are being built on the radiating principle, 
with separation walls between the wards and open palisades 
on the inside of the circle. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor is very greatly struck, on look¬ 
ing back to the results of the last fifteen years, to see how 
heathy the jails of Central and East Bengal have been as 
compared to those of Behar; while, as regards European 
health at any rate, the general character for healthmess 
of those tracts respectively is supposed to be just the contrary. 
From fifteen to ten years ago, and even later, Behar jails 
seem to have been perfect charnel houses, and the average 
mortality of fifteen years still stands from 8 to 12 per, cent, 
per annum in the various jails of Behar, while the average 
of the same period for Nuddea, Jessore, Furreedpore, Dacca, 
Tipperah, Chittagong, Noakally, Mymensing, and Sylhet, 
is between 3 and 4 per cent., varying from 2 per cent, in 
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Noakally to 5 per cent, in Sylliet. In Nuddea, Jossore, 
FurreediKire, Tipperali, and Mymensing, it is under HI per 
cent, for the fifteen years. It is the same in Chittagong, if 
we take the last iten years, and in Dacca and Sjlhet if we 
take the last five years. It is evident that Behar jails require 
very special attention. ^ 

The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the suggestion 
^ .... that every prisoner sliould come 

CharftoUr roll# of pnsonors. a • n -A i ± • j 

to jail with a character, ih a mont 
excellent one, and points to a most important change in 
our whole system of jail management. Mr. Campbell has 
several times thought of sometliing of the kind, and gladly 
accepts Mr. Heeley’s practical proposal. The Lieutenant- 
Governor utterly repudiates and repels the doctrine sometimes 
set up that the jail officer has nothing to do with previous 
(diaracter, and is only to look to good ,or bad conduct in jail. 
There is far too great prononess to that view in jail manage¬ 
ment. In reality, as the Lieutenant-Governor has more than 
once pointed out, the greatest villains, the leaders of gangs 
of forgers or dacoits or any other form of crime, are frequently 
or generally the cleverest prisoners: they most readily 
understand their position, and often behave the best, tell the 
most plausible stories of their virtuous career and unjust con¬ 
demnation, and make themselves most generally useful. The 
jail officers, who are either taken in by such men, or who 
simply utilize them on the principle of looking to jail conduct 
alone, have the excuse that they generally have little moans 
of learning a man’s history and antecedents. In accordance 
with Mr. Heeley’s suggestion. Magistrates will be desired 
in all cases to attach to a prisoner’s warrant when he is sent 
to jail, a short description showing, as far as possible, the 
general character and histoiy or occupation of the man, and 
the circumstances under which ho is imprisoned. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor feels strongly, as it is now he 
„ . . , , believes generally felt in England, 

BexniMions ana reward#. it i • • •' n j ^ I 

that remissions ot sentence and 


tickets-of-leave must not be given too freely on mere jail 
grounds, otherwise judicial objects are apt to be defeated. 
It does not do that a Judge should sentence for seven 
years, thinking that his sentence means seven years, 
when really the executive jail authorities reduce it to 
four. It seems a better ^stem which is, Mr. Campbell 
thinks, now adopted in England, that the Judge should 
sentence to so many years’ imprisonment certain, and 
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that there should be a farther term on ticket-of-leave 
and under surveillance to which the prisoner should be 
entitled, but commutable to imprisomnent if he misconducts 
himself. The Lieutenant-Governor has therefore reduced 
remissions within vciy narrow limits, as shown by the 
Inspector-General. The intermediate imprisonment to which 
a stop has been put, was not really any thii^ to which that 
term is ordinarily applied. The Lioutenant-Govemor’s own 
view is that, whether out by day and in by night, or vice 
versd^ a system under which prisoners are constantly passing 
in and out of jail leads to much abuse, and should not be 
permitted. 

“ It has always seemed to His Honor that diffuseness 
,^ of forms is more frequently due 

Jftil statistics. . . ^ 1 • 

to want of care and skill in 
compressing them, than to the demand for an excessive 
amount of information. It is much easier to draw out a 
dozen fonns giving little infonnation than one form giving 
a great deal of information in small compass. With adequate 
skill what is really wanted may be put into very moderate 
compass. As regards the social and other statistics which it 
has been sought to obtain from our jails, tho Lieutenant- 
Governor is unwilling to give up so much of them as is really 
useful and can bo intelligently given, in order to effect a 
very small saving. Tho “ rigid financial pressure” is not 
now so severe as to necessitate our giving up anything really 
wanted. All or most that Dr. Mouat proposed may still be 
given, if it is borne in mind that, for purposes of social 
statistics, we only take a certain number of prisoners as a 
specimen of the population, and that it is enough if we take 
the main body, wno are easily included in such returns. It 
is not indispensable to have accurate social statistics for every 
prisoner as it is to have accounts of all expenditure. By 
compressing returns and confining ourselves judiciously to 
the main facts, we may both retain the statistics and avoid 
undue expenditure. 

It has been before mentioned that the vital statistics 

hitherto obtained ore not reli¬ 
able, and that attempts are now 
being made to obtain more correct returns in future from 
selected areas. So evidently impossible are the present 
returns, that it has not been thought desirable to give them 
in the chapter on vital statistics and medical relief, but 
some few figures fcr Calcutta and for some special bodies of 


Statistics of mortality. 
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men are given, showing rates of mortality, as follow, during 
the past year:— 

Population of Calcutta ... ... 23 per thousand. 


13 
19 
40| ,y 


f) 


» 


Modical relief. 


Police of Calcutta 
Police of Bengal Provinces 
Average jail population ... 

Full details regarding the various public institutions for the 
relief of disease and the working of the whole system of 
medical relief will be found in the proper chapter. The 
subject has had constant attention throughout the year. 

There is no branch* of the administration more 

imjiortant in Bengal than that 
connected with state medicine. 
We are unfortunately much hampered by the want of any¬ 
thing to guide us in the way of statistics of mortality, of 
health, and of disease. We are unable even to say what is 
or is not a normal death-rate. But wo see year by year 
prevailing around us in one part of the country or another, 
cholera, the causes of which wo cannot trace; small¬ 
pox, the ravages of which we believe that it is possible 
for human skill to check; and fevers following a mysteri¬ 
ous course which wo are as yet wholly unable to 
explain. These may bo said to be the three diseases to 
cope with which the Government from time to time is called, 
on to make special efforts by medical means; for the still 
more fatal and widespread scourge, dysentery, can probably 
only be alleviated by legislative ana engineering measures 
Calculated to bring about a supply of good water. There 
are still vast tracts of country in which European drugs and 
treatment are, if not now altogether unknown, yet looked 
upon with doubt and suspicion. The opportunities of over¬ 
coming this ignorance by the establishment of charitable 
dispensaries, and by the (lespatch of special aid on the occur¬ 
rence of epidemics, the Government has never been slow to 
seize; and fortunately there is no branch of English education 
„ „ which has boon more successful 

in Bengalj or ied to more solid 
and lasting results, than the medical training of sub-assist- 
ant surgeons and native doctors. The Calcutta Medical 
College is one of the largest and most successful institu¬ 
tions in the world, and no opportunity has been lost 
,to further the objects for which it is designed. Wo have 
now spreading all over the country slowly, but surely, a 
class of indigenous practitioners who will combine European 

P 
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training with knowledge of native languages and habits, 
and to whoni we may look in time to relieve us of 
part at least of the very heavy burden now thrown upon 
the State. 


The nature of the action taken by Government for tlie 
relief of tliq, fever in Burdwan has been noticed in an earlier 
part of this report. Besides this, special aid was afforded in 
many parts of the country on account of sudden outbreaks 
of disease which it is unnecessary here to specify. 

The way in which medical ^relief is ordinarily given by 
_ , . Government is by means of the 

hospitals and dispensanes, winch 
it either entirely sujiports or aids. In Calcutta the public 
hospitals are very large and important. The Medical 
College Hospital receives both Natives and Europeans 
into its wards, and forms an admirable school for teaching 
the students of the adjoining college the practical part of 
their profession. Attached to it are lying-in wards, an eye 
infirmary, and a dental disjiensary; so that these special 
branches of surgical art are taught clinically, as well as 
the ordinary practice of medicine and surgery. Four 
thousand four hundred in-patients and forty-three thousand 
four hundred out-patients received relief during the past 
year. Much discussion has taken jdace regarding the lios- 
pital building, which, though an imposing looking edifice, is 
condemned by modem sanitarians; and there has no doubt 
been great mortality among surgical cases. The cost of a 
new building on a new site is estimated at £150,000; and, 
anxious as the local Govenmient is to meet the demands of 


the institution, it was impossible for it to promise so largo a 
sum. Arrangements were made by which £60,000 would 
have been available for extensive improvements, but this offer 
was declined by the college authorities. It is hoped that 
improved drainage will render unobjectionable a site which 
is apparently good and extremely convenient, and that 
professional scruples may be overcome so far as to accept 
improved buildings on the present site. 

In the General Hospital Europeans only are treated, 
and the average daily sick inmates of the hospital during 
last year was 161 persons. This institution is a very 

S eat blessing to the large sea-faring population. The Pauper 
ospital is supported by the municipality, and to it all. 
the well nigh hopeless cases picked up in the streets or 
discovered in the slums of (klcutta are convoyed. Its 
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adiiiissiDiis were 4,530, and its doatli-ratc 272 per thousand. 
The Native Hospital of Calcutta and its several branches 
are administered by a mixed Board of European and Native 
governors, and do an imfnense amount of good among the 
poorer classes of the town: 1,441 in-patients and 157,738 
out-door applicants received relief during the yeaog 

Beddes those great hospitals there arc several smaller 
institutions, which need not here be specified; all of them 
as a rule well managed and useful, and which taken together 
make Calcutta as well provided with liospital accommodation 
and charitable medical relief* as most of the loading cities in 
Europe. No fewer than 234,410 patients were relieved by 
these charities during 1871-72. 

The groat feature of the yciu* has been the continued 
<locrease of cholera in the city, owing, in some degree if is 
hoped, to the new water-supjdy and improved drainage. 

Tliroughqut Bengal 100 charitable dispensaries were 
... open, affording aid to 17,893 in- 

piitiouts and 405,528 out-patients 
during the year. Of a total uicome of Rs. 3,11,874 (ex¬ 
cluding balances), Government contributed Rs. 1,34,956, 
European subscriptions bringing in Rs. 43,441, and Native 
subscriptions Rs. 64,681. Town funds gave Rs. 12,573. So 
mucli aid has iu)t been received from the richer Natives and 
the Municipalities us may bo hoped for when the system is 
thoroughly arranged and the Municipalities are in full work¬ 
ing order. '13io Lieutenant-Governor has now introduced 
a set of rules under which dispensaries will bo classed 
according to their constitution, objects, and inconie. Those 
institutions which Municipalities, wealthy zemindars, and 
others sot up at their own exixmso may, if they choose, be 
entirely removed from Government interference; but if 
Government insjiectiou is allowed, they will receive certain 
collateral advantages. In other institutions Government 
will give aid graduated according to the need, and amounting 
ordinarily, to half the salary of the medical officer, and to 
grants of European medicines either at cost price or firoe 
of cost, as the case may be. 

The Government undertakes the provision of Lunatic 
• .... Asylums, to receive all those 

suffering firom mental diseases 
who are not otherwise cared for. 

The total amount of Imiacy in Bengal we are as yet 
unable to estimate, but the rapid growth of the Asylum 
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population has caused the Government much anxiety. The 
average has risen from 607 in 1866 to 830 in 1871, and 
is still increasing. The increasing number of criminal luna¬ 
tics, a dangerous class, and never more dangerous than when 
really sane, has been very noticeable. Measures for extend¬ 
ing the aqqommodation available for lunatics are now being 
urgently pushed on. 

For the extension of vaccination special establishments 

are maintained at Government 
expense, not only in Calcutta but 
in four circles of districts under special superintendence. 
Outside these circles vaccinators are entertained either in 
connection with dispensaries, or under the orders of the civil 
surgeons, at the expense sometimes of Government and some¬ 
times of local or Municipal Funds. The vaccine work done 
by all these agencies has been very largo, rising to 375,281 
operations in the year just past; but looking to the vast popula¬ 
tion of Bengal, it is but little to what is required for efficient 
protection from small-pox. It is only within the last year, 
as the results of the census began to be known, that this 
conclusion forced itself very prominently upon those con¬ 
cerned. In former years inoculation—the native mode of 
protection—^was prohibited over large tracts of country, and 
m some towns before an adequate vaccinating agency had 
boon provided in its place. In the past year this prohibition 
was extended to the districts around Calcutta, in which the 
vaccination establishments had made more progress than 
anywhere else. The Lieutenant-Governor has had consi¬ 
derable misgivings on the subject, but the only course now 
is to pilsh on actively the vaccination arrangements neces¬ 
sary to fill the void completely. The matter is having now 
close attention given to it, and an endeavour is being made 
to estimate the actual state of things in order to the deter¬ 
mination of the steps which it is incumbent upon Govern¬ 
ment to take. 

The Marine Department is one which engages a large ’ 
, share of time and attention in 

the government of Bengal. We 
certainly have not a large fleet, but we have a most im¬ 
portant port and river, and extended coast and some minor 
ports, a considerable river flotilla, and a pilot and other 
services, which require much management and involve many 
inquiries and trials. There are also river and coast surveys 
and a considerable dockyard. The marine management 
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requires the making of rules for the port and rivet, and 
attention to a multitude of regulations, Indian and British, and 
involves many dealings with merchants^ sailors, and marine 
persons. The Calcutta river is probably surpassed by no port 
m the world in regard to the number of very large and valuable 
ships which resort to it, and though it is not a b%d harbour, 
it is one which requires much care and regulation. The tides 
run very strong in it, and the coming and going of vessels 
requires great method. The great increase in the number of 
steamers and other changes, have lately made necessary a 
complete revision of the rules. As the Lieutenant-Governor 
is never a nautical person, and has generally had no marine 
experience beyond voyages in passenger steamers, it is most 
necessary, as has been stated in communications to the 
Government of India, that the professional head of the 
Marine Department should be in a position and of qualifica¬ 
tions to superintend effectually a large dejiartment, and to give 
advice on maiine trials and other important matters on wliich 
full reliance may be placed. The Lioutenant-Govemor has 
been in some respects much relieved by the Commissioners 
of the Port Trust, but even from them many references to 
the Government for sanction of undertakings, rules, and 
expenditure, are necessary. 

The Government river steamers arc now only used for 
Government purposes, the ordinary traffic on the Bcrham- 
pooter and lower Ganges being left to private steamers. The 
^ Government flotilla has, how- 

ever, been cxtrcmoiy usciul in 
connection with the Lushai expedition and for other purposes. 
So much of Bengal is a water kingdom, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor is so muchttied down to Calcutta in the cold season, 
that most of the long tours arc made by water principally in 
the rainy season. 

I’lie Port Trust Commissioners, under recent enactments 
^^ of the Bengal Council, have now 

“ ' taken charge of the “port proper” 

of Calcutte, leaving the river Hooghly outside the port 
to be managed directly by th6 Marino Department of Govern¬ 
ment. The governing body of the Port Trust consists of 
twelve members appointed by Government, most of whom 
are connected with the trade of the }) 0 ]’t. Among them are 
Mr. Schalch, Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, who 
veiy efficiently presides, the Chief Engineer, the Collector 
of Customs, and the Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality, as 
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well as several merchants. The Port Trust began its exist¬ 
ence with a debt of £230,000, being the value of the plant 
already supplied by the (^vemment. On this they are to 
pay interest, a reserve of £35,000 being also accumulated 
and kept up to make good losses. For new works they 
have borro:wed from Government another £100,000, which is 
to be repaid within thirty years, and they are about to receive 
further loans for the same purpose. Since the Commissioners 
assumed charge of the port in April 1871, the receipts of the 
port have very much more than balanced its expenditure. 
They have constructed along the river front additional jetties 
and warehouses and landing-places at a cost of from £60,000 
to £70,000, and have paid for these works and appliances 
partly from loans and partly from current revenue. One 
result of their work has been that a largo vessel can now 
unload in half the number of days that it required in 1869, 
and in another year there will be the same facilities for 
loading also. Meanwhile there is a prospect of the port dues 
being before long reduced, and all port affairs working more 
smoothly and more satisfactorily to the public and to Govern¬ 
ment than was ever the case before. There can be no doubt 
that the present Port Trust is a great success. The plan is 
due to the, late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir W. Grey, who 
originated it, and its present fruition is in fact a triumph of 
his administration.. 

Still there is much connected with the port for which the 
Government must be responsible. Within the last few months 
two largo vessels have been lost almost within sight of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s residence, under circumstances which 
have not yet admitted of the blame being fixed on any one, 
and which seem to make the avoidance of such accidents 
a matter of good rules well carried out rather than of individual 
skill. The Lieutenant-Governor certainly feels anxious about 
the effect of the somewhat complicated rules which he is 
bound to lay down. With tho assistance of the Marine 
Department, of tho Port Commissioners, and of tho Chamber of 
Commerce, whose ready aid he has constantly received, he 
must do the best ho can. 


During the year Admiral Sir W. R. Mends, K.C.B., inspect- 
T V. j cd the Bengal Marine establish- 

Insiiection Dv Admiral Mcndfl. . i 

ments and vessels and submitted 


a report thereon to Government. Tho report has been consi- 
jierM by this Government, and is now before the Government 
of India, but it has not yet been made public. Admiral Mends 
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commended the dockyard establishments and their work, 
recommended an early reduction of the number of Hooghly 
pilots and the substitution of small steam vessels for the heavy 
and unsuitable vessels now used for river survey and river 
work, and made proposals for the supply of vessels suitablefor 
the various services. Meantime, the only seawort^ steamer 
available has been sent to the Andamans to bo p^ianently 
stationed there, and there is not now a single Government 
steamer in Calcutta fit to go to sea in even moderately rough 
weather. On a recent occasion, after a g^le, it was necessary 
to hire private steamers to conlmunicato with the pilot stations 
and houses of refuge and to scout for the light-vessels which 
were missing. Nothing has yet been done to provide a sea¬ 
going steamer for the use of the Viceroy, the local Govern¬ 
ment, and the j)ort of Calcutta. The urgent need for such a 
vessel has been brought prominently to the notice of the 
Government of India, and a steamer on an American pattern 
was recommended. Statements in the Api>cndix show the 
vessels constituting the Bengal Marine and their cost in the 
l)a8t year, and the Marine chapter gives details of the 


management. 

In last year’s report it was mentioned that Port Canning, 
, „ . „ . at the mouth of the Mutlah river, 

wliicli was to have been an aux- 


iliary port of the Calcutta trade, had failed to attract any 
shipping and would bo closed. The port was accordingly 
closed during the year 1871-73, and the Government estab¬ 
lishments were withdrawn. Dtiring the two previous years 
only two vessels had visited the port, and they had been 
diivon there unwillingly by stress of weather, while its main¬ 
tenance as a port cost Government some thousands of pounds 
a year. Since the i>ort was closed, there has boon no complaint 
from Calcutta or foreign merchants of any inconvenience or 
loss from what has boon done; the only people who have 
anything to urge in the matter are the Port Canning Com¬ 
pany, who own considerable properties in the now almost 
deserted town of Canning, and have lauds in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 


The ordinary public works are under a separate manage- 
. T. . . meut from tlio railwuys and irri- 

gation works, winch are special 
departments. 

In the Department of Public Works the Lieutenant- 
Governor has thought it right to exercise caution, and he 
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has not engaged to a very great extent in very large new 
undertakings. This Government has nevertheless completed 
the ^eat pile of the new High Court and undertaken a new 
Presidency College on a large scale, while the Imperial 
Museum and University Hall are being carried on from funds 

3 lied by the Government of India. A new system of 
s to open up the important and healthy districts of the 

i TAT /"-i •it.l 


on, A large amount of work has been done towards com- 
Dieting the now Central Jails, and a fair proportion of funds 
has been devoted to new court-houses and other buildings 
in the interior. The repair of roads and buildings has been 
adequately provided for; and altogether the Chief Engineer 
fairly says that the progress of the year will bear favourable 
comparison with that of preceding years, while at the same 
time a largo saving was effected in the allotment. 

For local district works the assignments made to the 
districts were as large or larger than in preceding years. 
It appears that the whole of the money given has not been 
spent by the local authorities, the assignment being about 
12^ lakhs of rupees and the expenditure reported by the 
Accountairt-General at the end of tlie year scarcely 10 lakhs, 
but it is explained that a good deal of the balance was owing 
for work already done. 

Much attention has been given to the localization of 
establishments and consequent arrangements, to which 
allusion has already been made. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has also taken much pains to arrange the various works 
in so methodical a manner, that the operations of the 
department may bo much better understood, watched and 
controlled, than when eveiything followed the groove 
into which circumstances had thrown it. It was difficult to 


roengnize different parts of one line of road called by 
different names, and to understand why one was paid from 
one source and one from another. The main lines of roads 
and canals have been ranged and classified in regular order, 
and the various buildings and other works have been 
grouped according to known local divisions. Particulars of 
the roads and canals maintained as provincial, and other 
details of the work and the expenditure, will bo found in the 
proper chapter in the Appendix. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has been much relieved of 
anxiety by t£e thorough and able superintendence over the 
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department of Mr. Leonard, c.e., a distinguished and most 
efficient officer, on whom ho felt that ho could place the 
greatest reliance. None of our largo buildings liave fallen 
down, and though there are serious-looking cracks in. some 
of them, Mr. Ijeonard assures the Lieutenant-Governor with 
the utmost confidence that this hapjicns in almost ^11 Calcutta 
buildings owing to the nature of the foundations, and that he 
has not the least serious anxiety about the buildings in which 
the cracks haiVo been observed. 

Although the elements ol^which the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment is composed are very vaiaous and unequal, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor does not think that it can be wholly 
efficient till the system is better organized, ho has on the 
whole been well satisfied with the oflicci’s of the department 
employed, in Bengal, among whom arc many able and 
excellent engineers, both Civil and Military. 

The Public Works chapter shows for the last time 
military works as carried on by this Government. At the 
end of the year under review these works were tz’ansforred to 
a new central department under the Government of India. 
As regards the position of this Government, the Lieutenant- 
Governor can take no objection whatever to a measure by 
which it is relieved of a burden and suflers no inconvenience; 
but he would venture to express the opinion that the want of 
the Department of Public Works is not increased centrali¬ 
zation, but the contrary. The sitperior and responsible officers 
of the department are nominated, not by the local Govern¬ 
ment, but by the Government of India; and in this and other 
matters the Public Works Department of that Government 
has always exercised a degree of centralized control which is 
known to'no other department, which has been the subject 
of much rechunation, and which the Lieutenant-Governor 
thinks has not led to efficiency. 

Another centralization has been effected in the same 
^ . doiiaitment of the Government 

Tho.uperv«.o„ofra.iwaja. of India during tho past year 

in regard to railways, which is, tlio Lieutenant-Governor 
thinl^, attended with more inconvenience. The management 
of the State Railways and supervision of the Guaranteed 
Railways has been wholy taken from the local Government 
and vested in tho Public Works Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. As regards tho East Indian Railway, it is 
certainly the case that it extends far beyond tho limits of this 
Government; and it has always kept up so much traditional 

2 
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impatience of Government control, that perhaps its. relations 
to the local Government will be found to bo easier and more 
harmonious now that it is an independent power so far 
as this Government is concerned, lint it does sewn to the 


Lieutenant-Governor to be rcj^Totted that the purely local 
railways, ‘[lie Eastern Jtengal Itailway, and iho two smaller 
State Railways, should be removed from all connection with 
the local Government and placed under a distant authority’- 
alread}'^ so burdened with so many subjects involving- diih- 
culty and anxiety. 

The Eastern Bengal Tiailway has always been on the 
„ .. most ft-iendly and intimate tei-ms 

PoBiiion of the uiffcrcnt linos. ..i i a 

With the J3ei)gal UoveniniCDt, 
and its most energetic manager, Mr. Prestage, has so 
successfully adajitod his arrailgements to the wants and 
tastes of the public as to have drawn to his line a sur¬ 
prising amount of traffic, in the face of much comjietition 
from water routes and in sjiito of great discouragements. If 


tlie line had not unfoi-tunalely been broken through, and the 
traffic intf'i-nipted by the floods of 1871, it would probably 
have been i-re this quite the most paying line in India, The 
damages have been rejiaired by Mr. Prestago and his staff 
with wonderful energy and skill, and the traffic was restor'd 
in a way that the Ijieutenant-Govemor could scarcely have 
deemed possible when he saw ihc lino at its worst. The 
railway has the fairest promise of success. 

The South-Eastern or Port Ofinning State Bailway was 
made in anticipation of a.town and iiort which never came 
into existence, and Port Canning having been now abandoned, 
the railway can hardly be anything but a burden. The first 
few miles out of Calcutta serve some local traffic, but beyond 
this there is no traffic but firewood and grass from the 
Soonderlnin jungles, by which the lino is said in away to pay 
its working ex])en8es as they are now calculated ; but as this 
traffic is in direct comjielition with the Government canal 
in the same direction, it can hardly be said to be a gi'cat gain. 

The very light 4-feet gauge iShlhatteo line, connecting a 
place near Moorshedalwid with the East Indian Railway, has 
now been taken over from the Oudo Railway Company by 
the Government of India. Though originally almost too 
light in its construction, it has been maintained in a wonder¬ 


ful way, and was lately re])ortcd, after official inspection, to 
be in decidedly better condition than it was some years ago. 
It seems to* the Lieuteuant-Goviirnor, who has repeatedly 
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travelled over it, a most successful oxanijde of the vvorkiti}? 
of a light cheap line, and he is anxious to sec it imitated 
with such improvements as experience has suggested. 

The East Indian Railway is a magniticient imdortaking 
doing a Veiy large business, and earning a veiy large revenue. 
The authorities of this line are said not to ciiltivaie relations 
with the local officers and adajit themselves to the tastes 
and manners of the public so much as might bo desirable for 
their own interests. There ivas a great falling olf in the 
traffic in 1871, and committees were aiipointed, both in 
Rongal and the North-Wiistern Provinces, to iiujuire into tho 
causes. Much was due to tho pi'cnliar state of trade, but the 
committees also attributed a gocul deal of the (!vil to a 
raising of the rates at an inoiiportune time, and to some 
details in respect of which tho customiu's of tlu; railway- 
thought they hud grounds of complaint. The subject still 
engages attention. 

Colonel Taylor, k.h., tho Consulting Engineer to tho 
Goveniment of India, has supjditHl mo.st of the maUnials 
for the chapter on railways, whh-h Avill be found in tho 
appendix. Some of tlie hgurtss given soomed to show dis- 
cre])ancies, and have been omitted, but those which have 
be(!n rotuinod exhibit some veiy interesting details of tho 
])rogress of tho linos and the (!hara(;ter of the tniflic. It may 
bo said that tho East Indian, Eastern Bengal, and Nulhattee 
liailways, now very nearly pay, and that in this jiart of 
India the railway system is an assured success. 

Preliminary surveys have been made for a line from 
a point on tho Canges opposite to one of the jn'incipal 
stations of tho Eastoi-n Bengal line tlu'ough tho rich and 
p*)pulouH districts of North Bengal, several of Avhicli have a 
population exceeding 000 jau 8(]uare mile, and which ])roduco 
enormous quantities of jute, rice, tobacco, sugar, silk, and 
other staples. The Une would o])ou uj) a country of gi’cat 
commercial importaiice now sealed up ftu eight months of tho 
year, and, most inaccessible to the olHcers of Covornmont 
and other ti’avellers at all seasons. It would run nj) to the 
foot of the Iliuiulayas and terminate among the tea gardens 
of the Terai umler tho hill .stations of Darjetiling and Kurseong. 
The report of the Engineers is very favourable to tho 
construction of a choai) line, and the whole cpiestion has 
been submitted with a report by this Government to the 
Government of India and Secretary of State. Partic.ulars of 
this subject also are given in the railway chapter. 
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The Department of Irrigation is one in wliich most of 
^ i local Gorernments stond in 

a peculiar positu)n, being rather 
tlie agents of the Government of India to carry out designs 
which have not been of their own proposing than themselves 
the authors of the policy followed. Unquestionably to the 
Government of India belongs the merit or the blame of the 

S -eat irrigation policy now pursued. The present Lieutenant- 
ovemor has not recommended any now undertakings. He 
has thought of, and looked at, the abandoned Dainoodah 
project in connection witli tlio Burdwan fever, and the 
drainage and wator-suiiply of that part of the country; but 
seeing how often canals have bred fevers, ho has not thought 
that he could with confidence projiose a canal to cure fever 
till at least the levels are thoroughly taken and the whole 
subject investigated. In truth it is ono surrounded with 
gieat difficulties, and the question is still under consideration. 
'J'he Lieutenant-Governor has looked at, but has not felt 
prepai’cd to take up the great project for damming the main 
stream of the Ganges and bringing its water down to Calcutta. 
The strong opinions expressed againstthe scheme for irrigation 
from the Gunduck in North Behar have induced him to let that 
project rest. He has, however, carried on to the very best of 
liis ability, and with the very able assistance of Colonel Haig, 
the head of the department, has paid much attention to tlie 
two great irrigation undertakings which ho found in progress 
—that known as the Orissa irrigation scheme and the Soane 
scheme. If he has in some degree sought to limit the present 
canying on to the fullest extent of these schemes, it is because 
ho has hoped more effectually to cany out what has been 
undertaken with better hopes of a paying result. 

The Orissa midertaking now consists in practice of two 
. , parts: the larger part being that 

designed lor the imgation oi 
the delta of the Mahanuddeo and Brahininee in the Cuttack 


and Pooree districts of Orissa, the smaller being in the 
Midnaiiore district for the irrigation of a portion of that 
district, which it also connects for purposes of navigation with 
the tidal waters of the lIt)oghly, and so with Calcutta. It 
was originally pnqiosed to unite these two canal works by a 
long high-level canal, through the length of the narrow 
district of Balusorc (lying between the hills and the 
sea) and •South Midnapore, irrigating those districts and 
establishing an inland navigation between Orissa and 
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Calcutta. There is, however, good communication 
sea between Calcutta and several of tho Orissa ports, and it 
has been latterly found that tho Ooriahs, hitherto sufiposod to 
be the most bigoted of Hindus, have taken most freely to 
that route under the persuasive influence of an enterprising 
sea-captain from the Clyde, who does not know a word of 
the language, but has put a steamer on and induced thoni to 
go by it. There is little bulky goods traflic between Cal¬ 
cutta and Orissa, the princi])al export of which is rice, an 
article also exported from Calcutta. Seeing then that the 
navigation was not much required, and that for irrigation 
jiuriioses the long stretch between Midnapore and tho 
Cuttack border was tho most expensive and tho 
least remunerative, this Government recommended to tho 
Government of India to let that jiart stand over and rather 
to spend money on coinjileting the irrigation of Cuttack 
and doing what can bo done for the Pooveo district, whiidi 
lias sufl’ored sometimes from flood and sometimes from drought 
more than any other. The Govenimeut of India has 
accepted this recommendation, and the works arc being pushed 
on as exjilained in tho cluqiter on irrigation. It is hoped 
in connection with tho irrigation works gradually to make 
an impression on the much vexed question of embanking 
the Orissa rivers, tho canals being utilised to protect from 


flood as well as to supply water in times of drought. 

The Soane irrigation works in South Behar are not so far 
„ , advanced as those in Orissa, 

Tiic ^oiino cBii&Is* 1*1 1 J.1 

having been much more recently 
commenced. I’he head works have, however, been very 
aiitively carried on, and a comnioncemcnt has boon made 
of some of the canals. It will be some time before water is 


supplied for irrigation. Here also the Ijieutenant-Governor 
has recommended caution. The jirojeiit is a very large one, 
already estimated to cost nearly 4 millions sterling. Seeing 
that the rainfall of the rainy season is much larger than 
that of the North-Western Provinces and Punjab (averag¬ 
ing about 35 to 40 incheis, at that season and 40 to 50 in the 
whole year), and that the supply of water in the Soane in the 
cold weather and spring is much loss than that of tho Hima¬ 
layan rivers, ho tliought it would be better to limit tho 
operations in the first instance to so much country as the cold 
weather supply of tho river could fairly be exiiocted to roach, 
and with that view he has obtained the sanction of the 


Governmeiit of India to limit the present works to the main 
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distributaries nearest to the head dam on either side. No 
sufficiently continuous observations of the diy season discharge 
of the river had been taken before the coniiuenccmont of the 


works, but further observations liavc lattci'ly been taken, 
and the subject will not be lost sight of. 

A fulhand carelu} account of the whole subject of the 
irrigation operations will be found in the irrigation chapter. 
^ . So far as the works go, the Lieu- 

tcnant-(i overnor has lolt liimseli 


safe in the hands of Colonel Haig, an officer whose skill 
and public spirit and moderation (iannot be surpassed. As 
regards revenue, he has had much anxiety, resulting both from 
the circumstances which have occurred during the past year, 
and from the system under which,'both in the Government 
of India and under the local Government, the revenue man¬ 
agement is wholly in the hands of the l*ublic Works Depart¬ 
ment. The head of the Government personally was the only 
check u])on professional zeal or professional want of knowledge 
of revenue or laud alfairs, having no assistancio from the Board 
of Revenue or other 8 U 2 >crior officers of the Civil Dejiartmeut 
who were debarred from inteiferene.o. If these undertakings 
were managed on purely commercial jirinciples, it might be 
proper that the agents of the concern should manngo its 
revenue; but in the case of Government canals, the (uinal 
officers arc vested with very large jiowers, far beyond (hose 
of any jirivatc agents, and become to a great extent judgiis in 
their own cases. With all the burden of this great adminis¬ 
tration ujion him, it would have been (iiiito imjiossible for the 
Lieutenant-Governor to attend jiroperly to the subject in the 
difficulties in which it has been involved, if ho had not been 
so very fortunate as to find in Colonel Haig a man of so fair 
and impartial a disposition, and so capable of mastering much 
that was new to him, that instead of its being necessary 
to check and control him, the Lieutenant-Governor has derived 
the greatest possible assistance from him in devising a revenue 
system as satisfactory as can be cxiiected under the circum¬ 
stances. 


The failure of the hopes of revenue from the Orissa 
works after several years’ trial and a groat ex[)ectation is so 
fully cxiilainod in the irrigation chajiter, that it need not be 
dwelt on at groat length here. The rainfall in Orissa 
averages about 5<) to 60 inches, and it cannot jiossibly bo 
exi»octod tjiat the jieople should be willing to jiay such 
high rates for water as in countries where the rainfall 
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is onc-haU’ or onc-fourt.h the quantity. This too is not 
all; liigjh rates are f?la{lly paid for water siijiplied at a 
season when there is little rain ; the deltas of the southern 


, . . rivers of Madras receive a full 

rrijfiitioii revenue. SUJ)))ly from tllO Wostem GllAtS 

at a time wlien there is little monsoon on ^he Madras 
coast, and the North-Western Provinces and Punjab canals 
derive their chief revenue from the irriffiition of the cold- 
weather and sfu'ing crops when there is little rain. On 
the other hand, the Orissa rivers have an extremely scanty 
flow of water at that season, and wo must chuifly depend on 
the hrigation of the rice and other rainy season ci’ops for a 
revenue from the canals. It is principally at the end of the 
season in October, when rain may or may not fall while the 
rivers still hold a considerable flow of water, that the benefit 


‘is felt. Probably it may turn out that a uniform supply of 
water, well managed by a skilful system, will give better 
crops than an irregular, though heavy, rain supply ; but at 
present the people look on a water-rate merely as a sort of 
insurance against a possililo failure of the rains, especially a 
failure at the end of the season ; and they are very unwilling 
to agree to pay heavy rates till at least the failure is actually 
on them. If the year is a good or ordinary one, and there 
is no special failure of the rains, they think they can do very 
well without iirigation. 

The Orissa Irrigation Company, when they first com¬ 
menced to offer a supply of w'atcr five or six years ago, 
wished to charge a rate of Rs. per acre, which was under 
the circumstances preposterously high, and no one would 
look at the water on those terms. Tiny were obliged 
to reduce the rate, but even at half the rate first demanded 


they got very few customers. When the (Jovornment took 
over the unpaying concern, they were not much more 
8u(!ccssful, and it was necessary further to I’educe the rate 
till it came to one rupee per acre. In fact there has been 
going on for some years past what has been de8c-rilx?d as a 
sort of Dutch auction—the seller coining lower and lower, 
and the buyer still holding out. Since the Government took 
the concern, the revenue branch has been managed in the 


Public Works Department, but a young officer of the Civil 
Service, of very limited experience, was put in charge of the 
revenue collections, lie was made wholly independent of 
Collector, Commissioner, Board, and all other revenue author¬ 
ities ; was himself vested with powers of a Collector and a 
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M^stratc in addition to those of Canal, Superintendent, and 
w^responsible to no one except the Cliief Engineer as head 
of the Irrigation Department of Government, under whose 
immediate orders he acted. Ho was guided by rules drawn 
up in the Public Works Department, which were avowedly 
designed f^r a voluntary system, but which contained a 
clause directing that a full water-rate was to be levied from 
every acre to which water was supplied any manner or by 
any means.'*^ Put in a position of complete independence of 
the local authorities, this young officer became more zealous 
in the department than the departmental officers themselves, 
and he seems to have construed the sentence quoted as 
enabling him to attempt what has boon described as a system 
nominally voluntary but really compulsory under a very bad 
form. In 1870 water had been offered at one rupee per acre, 

f irovided application was made in time, but still the people 
icld out. , Jn the coui'se of the season, however, a break in 
the rains occurred; and a demand for water was said to have 
sprung up. Thenceforward the reports became most trium¬ 
phant, and the canal revenue for the year was put down in 
anticipation at £20,700. Tliese prosperous figures were 
communicated by the Public Works Department of Bengal 
to the Public Works Department of India, by whom they 
were published, as showing the successful progress of the 
canal system, and affording ample encouragement for the 
future of such undertakings. The success was also reported 
to the Secretary of State, by whom it was accepted as 
showing that the tide had turned, and that wo might now 
with more confidence prosecute such great undertakings. 

This was the state of things when the present Lieutenant- 
Governor assumed the Government, and seeing that the 
existing management was apparently so successful, while 
he had many other things to master, ho thought it best to 
let well alone; so for some months no change was made. 
But later in the year 1871 the Controller of Accounts 
reported that there was a strange discrepancy between the 
estimated income aiid the actual result. The Superintendent 
puts forward pleas of unexpected delay in collection, &c., 
and the thing went on for some time longer. But still the 
money did not come in. The Chief Engineer became 
anxious; complaints and petitions, alleging oppression and 
unjust demands, came up from Orissa, and finally on 
inquiry it tmmed out that the alleged success was really a 
delusion. The Superintendent had taken advantage of the 
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partial demand when the rains held off to open his sluices 
and let the water run wild over the country, without question 
whether peojile wanted it or not, and without any agreements 
tjO pay for it. Under the rule above quoted, he thought 
himself entitled to demand water-rates from every acre which 
the wat®r might thus have reached ‘ in any majmer or by 
any means.’ Rain fell subsequently, mafong ft impossible 
to distinguish what was watered by canal water and what by 
rain water, and enabled the cultivators to repudiate the canal 
watef an9. deny that they had received any benefit from it. 
The estimated • revenue waS based upon the rudest and most 
unsupported estimates, by the canal subordinates, of the land 
which the canal water was supposed to have reached, and 
high penal rates, proscribed for those who did not apply 
in time, wore assessed on the involuntary recipients. After 
the crops were off the ground and all evidence was lost, it 
was attempted by the Superintendent to work out this 
assessment in detail, but the result was only to create an 
acrimonious contention between the Irrigation Department 
and the people. It was quite impossible to ascertain what 
land had received canal water or to enforce demands for 
which there was no evidence and no agreements. With all 
his powers the Superintendent was unable to get the money, 
and at the end of the financial year 1870-71 he had collected 
Rs. 59 or less than £6 for the irrigation of 1870 from the 
main Orissa canal, from which most of his revenue was 
expected. A full year passed after the irrigation season 
before the Superintendent was removed, so that his system 
was fairly tried out. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has felt himself bound to do 
all that he can to collect all the revenue that could in any 
equity be demanded, but the result has been very sraalL 
After all that has passed, he feels the responsibility of stating 
that the expected success of 1870 was a delusion, and that ho 
has entirely foiled to realize it. But there can be no doubt 
of the fact that there was no success of the irrigation system 
as a voluntary one. So for from being a success, the 
result has been to throw us back further than ever; for the 
people, shrewd enough in the matter, and suspicious of the 
department, are very much inclined to think that they 
have the insurance already when the water is there, and 
that if they are threatened with famine. Government 
will, and must give it to them, so that they may very 
safely wait. 
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• It was necessary to begin again from the beginning to 

try to establish a stable system, 
to put the revenue arrangements 
on a regular footing, and to regain the confidence of the 
people. The subject has been to the Lieutenant-Governor 
and ColoneJ Haig one of much care and labour, and has 
involved much inquiry and discussion. At that time the 
Government of India greatly inclined to the system of 
making the payment for irrigation comi)ulsory; and if there 
ever could be a case in wliich a light compulsory rate by way 
of insurance Hike a rate to keep* up a fire-engine) might be 
accepted as the means of cutting tlic knot of a tangled skein 
of difficulties, it was this case of Orissa. Tho Commissioner 


of Orissa was in favour of a compulsory rate, tho Collector 
of Cuttack against it, thinking that a voluntary system had 
not yet had a fair trial. A compulsory insurance rate might 
be possible if we could bo sure of its being kept down; but 
in the hands of a specisd do])artment bent on showing a largo 
canal revenue, it would bo most dangerous; and it is under¬ 
stood that it is no longer pressed by the Govonunent of 
India. One thing was clear, viz. that we must do one tiling 


or other,—either make tho rate compulsory or let it bo in good 
faith voluntary; it would never do to call it one thing and 
try to make it another, and to change tho system and rates 
continually. Above all things, it was neceBsaiy to show the 
people that we moan what we say, and will stick to it. It has 
been determined to try fairly a system really voluntary. 
The rate has been fixed at one rupee per aero in Orissa and 
one rupee and half in Midnaporo, and tho Governraout has 
pledged itself that tho rates shall not bo changed for five 
yeai’S. Distributaries are made so as to give an independent 
supply to each village, and every man who wants water must 
sign an agreement to pay for it. Now rules have lieen 
elaborated wdth much care, and under a now Superintendent, 
whose decisions are appealable to the Commissioner, a 
commencement of a new system has been made. 

It must bo avowed that under a voluntary system the 
progress of the revenue must bo very gradual, and the day 
when the canals may be made to show a good revenue, or to 
pay a tolerable interest on the capital, is probably still 
distant. The irrigating season of 1871 passed before the 
new system was introduced, and tho rains of 1872 have been 
particularly favourable to the crops in Orissa. Still there are 
not wanting signs that t^^e people do appreciate the water 
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wlien given to them at a cheap rate, and many cultivators 
have voluntarily taken it, though on a very small scale as 
yet. In- Orissa the water revenue lias not yet nearly equalled 
the cost of collection. There is an encouraging receipt of 
about Rs. 17,000 from navigation ; but the capital expended 
on the canals is so largo tliat the receipts must bq multiplied 
very many times before they can approach payiifg jxiint. In 
Midnapore there has been more success, the water receipts 
of 1871-72 showing a net revenue of Rs, 18,000 after paying 
cost of collection in addition to Rs. 26,000 derived from 
navigation. But the most stinguine calculations will hardly 
give an eventual revenue of 5 per cent, on the capital of the 
Midnapore canals oven if irrigation bo developed to its 
utmost point. 

On the whole wo must be satisfied that much is being 
done to protect the irngatod tracts fi’om famine, and that 
sooner or later some return on the capital oxjienditure 
may perhaps bo attained; but we must bo patient, and 
not expect the canals to pay for some time to come at- 
any rate. 

This Government has no department of trade and 
agriculture, and it has been explained that our statistics are 
still in a very backward state. The information that can 
1)0 given regarding internal trade is very meagre, but the 
(Customs Department siipjilit's much infonnation regarding 
the maritime trade. A chapter in the appendix gives the 
infonnation available on the whole subject. Trade returns 
in the statistical series show import aud export trade, and 
trade by the Suez Canal. 

I’ho. maritime trade of Bengal is almost entirely centred 
, ... in Calcutta: that of other ports 

Miiriiime trade. • i a ir a* / 

18 uut a Kmall traction ot the 
whole. The maritime business of the channels of the delta 
other than the Hooghly is insignificant. On the cast of the 
Bay of Bengal the port of Chittagong is rising into consider¬ 
able importance as a port for the export of rice, which in 
the past year approached a quarter million sterling in value. 
Several small ports on the Orissa coast also export a good 
deal of rice, principally to other parts of India and to the 
Maidive and Laeadive islands. 

As regards the main staples of trade other than rice, 
we may for the most part confine pur attention to Calcutta. 
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The total maritizae trade of Calcutta 
in 1871-72 was of the value of ... 
Of which the osports were 
Imports 


£ £ 

62,468,116 

31,743,961 

20,724,155 


in favour of exports 


11,019,806 


Of the imports 
And of the exports 
were bullion. 

Showing a net import of bullion of 


4,001,604 

221,663 

3,780,041 


Excluding bullion, the exports were 31,522,363 - 
And the imports ... ... 16,722,550 

Exoesls of exports ... ... 14,799,813 


1116 forms in wHch tho returns are made show in one 
statement all imports and exports from and to countries other 
than British India, whether dutiable or free, together with 
all dutiable goods, whether from British India or elsewhere; 
but practically the only article from other British Indian 
ports which comes under this category is a comparatively 
small quantity of salt, so that wo may take the trnde 
statements 1 and 2 to represent the trade of Bengal with 
countries beyond India, and statement 3, the trade of 
Calcutta with British Indian ports. 

The bullion appears to have all come from other 
countries. Excluding bullion, the trade stands thus:— 


Fo»g.»d.dt ;;; 

£ 

27,496,679 

16,750,266 

Excess exports ... 

11,746,413 

Interportal, excluding / Exports ... 

salt ... ... t,Imports 

£ 

4,025,684 

972,284 

Excess exports ... 

3,053,400 


The most valuable export is opium, which stands in the 
past year for £6,852,380; but as more than three-fourths of 
this sum goes to Government as revenue, opium does not 
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give directly to the producer nearly as much as some other 
staples. 

By far the most important of Bengal commercial staples, 

both in value and in the employ- 
“ ment to the shipping given by 

so bulky an article, is jute. Raw jute to t^ value of 
£4,113,943 was exported to countries beyond India, chiefly 
to Great Britain, besides £182,000 value of jute cloth and 
bags called gunny. Some raw jute, and a much larger 
quantity of jute cloth and Jbags, to the value of upwards of 
half a million sterling, go to Burmah and other British 
Indian ports, making the whole jute export of the value of 
nearly five millions sterling. This staple is entirely the 
produce of Bengal Proper, growing, it is believed, in no 
other part of the world; and it has been increasing very 
largely of late years, in correspondence with increased demand 
and large increase of price. The bulk of the jute comes 
from the north-eastern districts, but it is now extensively 
cultivated in the districts round Calcutta, as any traveller in • 
the rainy season may observe. The extension of the culti¬ 
vation, together with two bumper crops in succession, has led 
to the market being almost glutted, and to a considerable fall 
of price in the present year. Things will, however, no 
doubt right themselves. 

The manufacture of gunny bags, &c., from jute is a 
very flourishing industry, and employs several thriving mills, 
which simply Burmah, America, and other places with bags; 
but to Europe the jute at present goes raw, and is there 
manufactured. 

The next most valuable export is raw cotton, which 
was exported in 1871-72 to the quantity of 164,37G,961tband 
the value of upwards of four nmlions sterling, against half 

that quantity in the previous 
“ “■ year. Of the whole cotton export, 

nearly two-thirds, or •101,988,703ft>, went to Great Britain, 
and 38,043,5571b to France. Some cotton is also now going 
to China. 

With the exception of a few of the frontier hUl districts, 
these provinces grow far loss cotton than they consume, and it 
may be said that the whole of the cotton thus shown as 
exported comes from a point above the trijunction of the 
Bombay, Calcutta, and North-Western Provinces lines of 
railways near Allahabad. 
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The circumstance, then, that this staple comes to Calcutta 
..a inlarge and inCTeasingqi^titira, 

seems to point conclusively to 
the fact which is otherwise apparent, viz. that the railway 
has not yet enabled Bombay to take away Calcutta trade to 
any apprqpiable degree. From the point of junction the 
distance isito—, 

Bombay 840 miles. 

Calcutta 560 „ 


difference in favour of Calcutta ' 280 „ 

In addition to this difference, it must be remembered 
that the gradients and consequent haulage are much heavier 
on the Bombay line, arid coal is also much more expensive 
on that lino. Practically the difference is probably equal to 
at least 400 miles of railway. 

For j.he long sea route by the Cape this would give 
Calcutta an overwhelming advantage; but by the Suez route 
Bombay is ten days’ steaming nearer to Europe than Calcutta, 
and it might have been supposed that freights thence would 
bo very much cheaper. It is understood, however, that the 
difference in freight oy the Suez Canal is not nearly so great 
as might have boon expected, looking only to the distance. 
It is said that the greater certainty of a cargo in Calcutta, 
where there is a largo variety of exports as compared to 
Bombay, whicli is almost exclusively a cotton port, gives an 
advantage to Calcutta in the ejes of ship-owners. Although 
the port of Calcutta is more difficult of access, it is a much 
more comfortable .port when reached, and the appliances for 
landing, shipping, &c., are far better than in Bombay. On 
the whole, it seems probable that till there is a more direct 


connection between Bombay and Northern India, Bombay 
will not seriously injure the trade of Calcutta. 

Of other exports, the most important are rice and indigo; 

each of which was exported in 
incipa expo a. 1871-72 to tho value of nearly 2| 

millions sterling; and oil-seeds, exported to the value of up¬ 
wards of 2 millions sterling (nearly 3 millions in tho previous 
year). Hides and skins were exported to a value not much loss 
than 2 millions; tea to tho value of nearly a million and a half; 
lac to the value of about £280,000; saltpetre to the value 
of nearly £400,000; sugar to the value of £520,000, of 
which only £146,000 worth went to ports beyond India, and 
tho rest to Bombay and other places in India. 
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Of tobacco comparatively little went abroad, but much 
to British Burmah, 

Raw silks wont to Europe to the value of upwards of a 
million sterling, and Bengal silk manufactures were exported 
to other parts of India to the value of about ^1220,000. Silk 
inanufactm-es to the value of £108,773 were exported to places 
out of India, while there was an import of European manu¬ 
factured silks to the value of about £155,000. Scarcely any 
raw wool was exported, but woollen manufactures, principally 
Cashmere shrJWls, were exported to the value of about £120,000. 
It thus appears that, fol* purposes of expoi-t, the once 
, famous manufactures of Bengal 

Iluvo almost wholly disappeared. 
AVith the exception of a few silk goods sent to other parts of 
India, the only considcrablo luuinifacturcd exports are jute 
, bags, numufactured in mills of a European character under 
Europ(?an management. But the natives show gjeat ajiti- 
tude for working in mills, and in this fonn Indian manufac¬ 
tures may be revived. The exports of Bengal, large as they 
are, may be said to be at luesont almost entirely raw produce. 
With so groat a population it seems surprising that there 
^ , . should still be so largo an exiiort 

oi lood-grains; yet so it is. Tiip 
maritime rice export to countries beyond India is to the 
value? of nearly a million and a half, while rice to the value of 
about a million goes to Bombay and other Indian ports 
beyond Bengal limits. There is also a considerable rice 
export by river to tin? North-Western Provinces, and some 
export trom Orissa by the Chilka l^ake to the Madras dis¬ 
tricts. It is noticeable that some rice was cx[)orted to 
America in the jiast year. A good deal of rice also go(?s to 
Australia, and this trade is increasing. 

An appreciable, though not large, quantity of wheat is 
exporied from Calcutta to England. 

Of imports by far the most important are cotton-goods 

to the value of between eleven 
and twelve millions sterling. 
Metals were imported to the value of about a million and 
a quarter, and wines and Hquors to the value of about 
£680,000. Railway materials and salt (exclusive of duty) 
were of the value of about three-quarters of a million each. 

Of course by far the greater part of the trade was 
with Great Britain, but there is a good trade with France, 
and the tiudc with America and Australia is increasing 
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rapidly. America takes much of jute and hides, especially 
skms. 

The opium makes China figure very largely in our 
trade returns. 

On the whole, the export trade of the past year was pros- 


The trade statements 4 and 5 are most interesting as 
^ , , „ „ , showing the growth of the trade 

Trade by Sacr. Caual. 

largest import by that route is,'as might be expected, cotton 
goods. Indigo, tea, hides, cotton, jute, and raw silk, are all 
largely exported by the Canal. 

Such small information regarding inland trade as 
-, ^, can be given will be found in 

the trade chapter, and it will be 
seen that arrangements have been made to register the 
Ganges traffic, from which some interesting results inay be 
expected at the end of the present year. 

Of the mineral resources of Bengal, it may be said that 
, coal only has been largely deve- 

loped. Coal is well known to 
exist in very great quantities in Western Bengal and Chota 
Nagpore, and it is largely worked in the vicinity of the East 
Indian Railway. It is also found in abundance in Upper 
Assam and in the Khasi Hills, but has been very little 
worked in those parts. 

Iron is at least as abundant as coal in the western 
districts, and is produced in moderate quantities in the native 
method. Copper is known and has been worked, but is not 
worked now. 


Minerals. 


In these days of dear iron, attention is naturally drawn 
to the fact that unlimited quantities of the richest iron-stone 
are found in the closest conjunction with coal in largo tracts 
of our western districts, where lime is also plentiful; and if 
anywhere in India iron can be manufactured on a large 
scale in the European method, it must be here. The 
Lieutenant-Governor made many inquiries on the spot, and 
the subject is under consideration. 

In the trade chapter are given some details of the tea 
cultivation and production, and of the experimental cultiva¬ 
tion of Carolina rice, cinchona, and ipecacuanha. The last- 
mentioned experiment is still in its infancy, but much atten¬ 
tion is being paid to the experiment, and it promises well. 
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Tho cinchona cultivation has already attained a point 
, which promises iniccess. The 

plantations were begun some nine 
or ten years ago in a long, narrow Himalayan valley. The 
best seedlings were planted out on the upper slopes, at a 
level of abont 5,000 feet above the sea; the red Jbark, tho 
yellow bark, and other known varieties of tho cinchona, were 
all tried. As experience was gained, it was found that 5,000 
feet was too high, and that tho young trees flourished better 
at lower elevations. After njore or less doubt and disap¬ 
pointment, the plantation began to thrive in 1867-78, and there 
are now about 2,000 acres of Government cinchona plan¬ 
tations in which tho trees are from four to thirty feet high, 
according to their ago. The tree flourishes beat in tlie lower 
parts of the garden, where the elevation is about 2,000 to 
3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea. Tho varieties of cinchona 
which flom’ish best are tho C. succiruira and 0. calkatja, but 
there is yet little of the latter. Some of tho bark sent to 
Europe for sale during the year fetched Is. 3rf. per lb all 
round. The Medical Dcpiutroent arc now using a decoction 
of cinchona bark in their fever hospitals in Bumwan; they 
find it to bo very useful as a tonic and alterative, but it docs 
not possess tho febrifugal powers of quinine and the cinchona 
alkaloids. 


The same chapter gives tho information which has been 

obtained regarding tho prices 
of food and labour in different 
parts of this country, which, though yet imperfect, is not 

without interest; it also explains 
the scheme of model ferms which 
are about to bo undertaken. 


IMcq». 


Model farms. 


The various questions connected with the land revenue 
, ' and the administration of the 

Land revenue. j. a* • • i j • xv 

great anau's involved in the 
land, are so important as to place the subject far above a 
more revenue department; and in the plan of the Statistical 
Coramittoo it was appropriately ranged in the very first 
order of subjects. On the present occasion, however, the 
intricacy and variety of tlie details caused soma delay in 
the preparation of the chajiter on.land affairs headed “ Fiscal,” 
and as it was intended to place together in a later part of 
this report all tho questions of local assessment and taxation 
which have had so much importance during the ^year, the 
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land revenue is here taken as the first of revenue subjects, which 
again are followed by provincial, finance, and local taxation. 

Although it has been said that the Licutonant-G-ovemor 
has thought it right that tho Government should exercise 
in the Department of Land Revenue the functions exercised 
by Goveitninent in other parts of India, he has at the same 
time felt that he could not with advantage meddle too much 
in details, and that ho could with confidence leave those to 
Mr. Schalch, whose great knowledge and experionce he has 
heartily acknowledged, and ^ whose sound and moderate 
views have served to render fruitfiil his ability and devotion 
to tho public service. In Mr. Sehalch’s hands this great 
department has been thoroughly well managed. 

In last year’s report a. general review of tho land revenue 
system was givim, and it was stated that by far the greater 
portion of the land revtmue was pi'rmanently settled. The 
revenue is realized without delay <>r difficulty. Altliough the 
Government revenue on land is lixediuso largo a pn>portion of 
the cultivated countrj", still quo.st.ions connected with, or cog¬ 
nate to, the land revenue adniinistration have occupied much 
attention during theyear under review. Not only do the very 
va^ing systems and tenures of outlying provinces and districts 
aim tho scattered estates and petty settlements in tho regular 
districts, require much attention, but also revenue apart, tho 
questions connected with tho imiucnso complication of rights 
and interests of mahy grades in the land of Bengal are of such 
a magnitude and importance, that a life might bo devoted to 
their study. Many such questions press for solution, but they 
arc ti>D serious to bo easily dealt with; and it will be enough 
to refer in this report to some of tlie more prominent matters 
on which action has been taken, leaving other questions for 
another report. It is also ho 2 )ed that byanotlier year wo 
may bo in jiossession of some better information on matters 
connected with the land as the result of the statistical and 
other inquiries and experiments, of which an active com- ’ 
moncement has been made. 

The whole of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, has been 
„ surveyed by the professional 

■ revenue survey; but there is this 
drawback to the work of the revenue survey in Bengal, 
that it has left behind it no jiemianont boundary 
marks of villages or proiierties, and its maps in no 
degree fulfil the object of cadastral survey maps, for they 
do not shpw the cultivated fields and holdings of ryots, and 
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therefore they cannot assist in the decision of disputes between 
landlords and tenants. Tlie revenue and topographical 
surveys of Bengal, however, furnish good geographical 
material, and tlie Survey Department supplies maps for 
administrative purposes. 

For many i^urposes detailed field surveys boqpme neces¬ 
sary on many occasions, and the machinery available for 
sucli works is very defective. Measures for its improvoment 
have much occupied^ and still occupy, Bie Government. 
They will be more appropriately rolated when they are further 
advanced. 

A very important discussion took place regarding tho 
„manner in which Government 

estates and temporarily settled 
lands were brouglit under settlement or resettlomont. 
The land revenue policy of Bengal for many years past 
had been to settle permanently the CJoverninent land 
revenue of any land^ which had boon fairly opened out 
and cultivated, and to sell otf to the best advantage all' 
such lands which had been brought into a prosperous 
condition. Settlements, wheth(u* temporary or perma¬ 
nent, had been sanctioned by tho Board of Revenue 
and by Commissioners. It had been tho practice to lease 
out to fanners tho collection of roveuun and tho management 
of Government estates. In view of tho loss which tho public 
treasmy had already suft'ered by tho permanent fixation of 
the land revenue in tho jiarts of the country which wore back¬ 
ward at the end of the last century, tho Lioutenant-Govor- 
uor deemed ' it to bo advisable not to extend the perma¬ 
nent settlement farther without tho fullest consideration. 
Ho therefore directed that no more permanent settlements 
should be made until further orders, and that all settlements 
of any kind should bo reported for the final sanction of • 
Government. Subsequently the Committee of the House of 
Commons, at the clo.se of the session, recommended that 
permanent settlements should bo suspended. Inquiries 
in tho course of the year have since brought out cases 
wherein tho rental of permanently-settled estates is now 
10, 15, 60, and even 120 times tho Government revenue as 
assessed at the permanent settlement, although tho officers 
who made the settlement in 1798 intended at that time to 
reserve for Government ten-elevenths, and to leave for tho 
zemindars oue-clevouth of tho rental of the country. 
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Full details of the various surveys and settlements, 
and of other important subjects in the land revenue 
department, will be found in the “ fiscal” chapter in the 
appendix. 

All modem settlements lead to a large increase of 
^ revenue, and this has been the 

^ case in the year under review. 

In tlie course of the last fifteen years upwards of a quarter of 
a million sterling has been added to the- annual land revenue. 
By a seven years’ settlement just concluded the land 
revenue of the Bhutan Dooars has been more than doubled; 


in Palamow the revenue hfiS been settled for twenty-five 
years at an advance of 60 per cent, on the G-ovemment 
demand fixed in 1859; the Midnapore resettlements recently 
undertaken are expected to peld an increase of one lakh on 
an existing revenue of 2| lakhs of rupees. The fiscal 
chapter gives the details of the remarkable results of the 
Assam settlement, whereby the revenue of a whole pro- 
, vince was almost doubled witliin throe or four years without 
difficulty or expense under a ryotwar system. TTio weak 
points in the Assam settlement are, that it is almost entirely 
an annual settlement from year to year; the ryots hold and 
till much loss land than they might be expected to do; 
and though Assam possesses vast areas of virgin soil, the 
price of food rules higher than in any other part of Bengal, 
and the Assam districts do not produce food enough for their 
inhabitants. The indigenous population is scanty and pecu¬ 
liar, and there is a large imported population employed on 
tea estates. The whole question whether low rates would 
lead to increase of cultivation, is a difficult and doubtful one. 


The Lieutenant-Governor has directed that when any 
„ • ^ ^ Government estate comes under 

QovcrnmcDt estate. ..■■ . ii«vj ^ iii 

settlement, all rights should bo 
recorded; and when the proper Government revenue for the 
term of the settlement had been ascertained, the settlement 
should bo made with residents on the land, with village 
headmen, with the ryots themselves through their repre¬ 
sentatives, and only in case there was no other alternative, 
with outsiders. But with whomsoever the settlement was 


made, the rights of the ryots to hold their lands subject 
to the payment of fair rents, were to be recorded, and an 
indulgent view taken of their position and claims to occupy the 
land. In many cases the estates had been redaimod firom 
the jungle, or the cultivation much extended by these men. 
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Tho whole question whether it was desirable to sell by 
auction lands called Government estates in which no zemin¬ 
dars existed, was the subject of inquiry and consideration. 
The purchasers of these estates were usually outsiders who 
had no previous connection with the laud or its occupiers, 
and who bought the estates with the lyots on them as a 
speculation. Pending more full inquiry into the matter, tho 
sale of Government estates has been stopped. 

The revenue officers of llcngal are tho managers of many 

Ward.’ ctutc. f belonging to 

minors or other persons incom¬ 
petent to manage their own affairs. Many such estates 
come into tho hands of the Court of Wards overwhelmed with 


debt and otherwise much in confusion, and the charge of 
these properties is one of tho the heaviest duties of many of the 
Bengal district officers and Commissioners. It has been tho 
legitimate pride of the Kevenue Board, and of revenue 
officers generally, that no wards’ estate has come into their 
hands without being improved in this respect, and that 
many an estate has been rescued from debt and insolvency 
while under the guardianship of Government revenue officers. 
The Government officers are able to do many things in tho 
way of reducing establishments, getting rid of retainers and 
family followers, resuming lands held rent free, enhancing 
rents, and otherwise, whicli the jiroprietors themselves, res¬ 
trained by tho influence of those around them, and by other 
social considerations, could never have done ; and tho Govern¬ 
ment management is decidedly popular with the zemindars 
themselves, while many young proprietors have come 
into vast amounts of accumulated money. It ajipearcd, 
however, to tho Lieutenant-Govenior that these great estates 
were managed too exclusively on what might be called com¬ 
mercial principles, and that the Government revenue officers, 
in their regard for the wards’ immediate intcrc.sts, did not 
pay sufficient regard to the interests and claims of the 

S le on the estates. He desired that for the future the 
sments of wards’ estates should bo made on the same 


principles as the settlement of Government estates; that the 
rights and position of all persons holding an interest in the 
land should be ascertainea, recorded, and protected; and 
that the lands should, as far as possible, bo settled with 
residents—^with tho ryots, or with their representatives. He 
especially directed that the pernicious system should not be 
continued whereby groups of villages with all the ryots were 
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made over for terms of five and seven years to be exploited by 
outsiders—mere highest bidders, who had no interest in tlie 
prosperity and well-being of the ryots, and who only sought 
to get as much out of them as possible. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has sought to make these 
estates in, many ways the models of what well-managed 
estates ought to be in the hands of country gentlemen 
fulfilling their duty to tlie people and to the country. The 
regulations do not entrust them to the Collector for the 
benefit of the jiroprictor, but for the security of the revenue ; 
and it may reasonably be assunted that if the time and atten¬ 
tion of the officers of (government are to be so largely given to 
these estates, the well-being of all classes connected with 


them, high and low, should be considered. 

Among the ancient institutions of the aryan commune, 
.. , as it appears in India, was always 

DiBtrict autl villiiKu accountimtfi. i -ti j. 

, lound the village accountant, or 


putwarcc as he is called on this side of India. '^I’he village 
putwarees were supervised by Government officials known as 
canoongoes. The existence of those useful public and coui- 
muhal officers had been recognised in the earliest regu¬ 


lations, and during tlie first half century of our rule in 
llengal every eflbrt was made to put them on a stable and 
satirfactory topting. In some parts of liengal the village 
putwaroe was a recognized village official, who regularly 
compiled and filed in the Government aridiives the village 
accounts ; in others he held a less independent position. It 
has been already noticed that during the last thirty years 
these indigenous officers have been discouraged or abolished. 
The canoongoes have disappeared everywhere except in 
Orissa; and after the year 18;37 the putwarcc, where that name 
was retained, gradually sunk into the position of servant to 
the zemindar, instead of being accountant for the whole 


village community. In 18013 the revenue officei’s of Belnir 
made an atteinjit to revive the iniiiortanco of the jmtwarees 
and their office, but it was n(*t until the Orissa famine of 


186(3 that any successful attempt was made to restore these 
local officers to their original position of village accountants 
and notaries. The Supreme Government has lately con¬ 
sented to the organization of the Orissa canoongoes at 
some increase of expense to the State, and the whole of 
Orissa is now parcelled out into cauoongoo jurisdictions, while 
the putwarees are being regularly registered and recognised. 
In Behar, where“the customs and practice of Hindustan are 
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perliaps stronger than in Bengal, the putwaree has retained 
more vitality as a village institution, and the policy of the 
last two years has done something to strengthen his position. 
On all lands which come under settlement, on all Government 
estates and wards’ estates, efforts arc being made to record 
the functions and emoluments of the putwaree>’, and to 
reconstitute them us recognised servants of the village com¬ 
munities. Tlie Behar census was almost entirely taken by 
th(‘so men without extra paj-ment. In more than one district 
of Bengal the ccusus operatipns brought to light the general 
existence of the putwaree, though now in a very subservient 
position. For many reasons the Lieutenant-Governor is 
anxious to foster and improve all the indigenous agency 
available, and much inquiry has been made on the subject. 

The vulh'y of the Ganges is highly cultivated and 
Waste lauds wonderfully jiopulous, but there 

is on eveiy side of Bengal except 
the north-west abroad belt of country, chiefly ujiland, where 
population is sparse and cultivation scanty. On the west 
and south-west, the wastes of the highlands of Bengal belong 
to tributary chieftains or great zemindars holding in a service- 
tenure, and not to Government; but to the north, on the 
Himalayan slopes, in the terai or sub-montano tracts at 
the foot of the Himalayas, including the Bliutan Dooars, 
in the rich Assam valley, in Cachar, on the uplands behind 
Chittagong, and in the Hunderbuns, the jungle tract 
between the Ganges delta and the Bay of Bengal, there are 
vast, uncultivated wastes which belong to Goveninient, so far 
as they are not to a small ('xtent occupied by aboriginal 
tribes and scattered setthrs. Those w’ustos have in past years 
been leased, or sold, or granted to settlers, cultivators, tea 
])lanters, and speculators, under many different rules and 
under varying conditions. 

Of all the purchasers or lessees of waste lands, the tea 
planters of Darjeeling, Assam, Cachar, and Chittagong, were 
the most important. Twenty j'cars ago not a ])ound of Indian 
tea was despatched from Calcutta; during the last year 17 
million pounds of Indian teas, valued at about a million and 
a quarter sterling, were exported li-om Calcutta alone. These 
teas are grown on lands leased from Govoi-nmeht under old 
rules, or bought outright at an upset price of five shillings an 
acre under the waste land sale rales of 18G2, which enabled 
the purchasers to defer paymicut for many years. Tlie land 
was so abundant that there could be no difficulty in amply 
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supplying all the wants of hond fide tea planters without doing 
injustice to any man; but shortly after these sale rules of 
1862 were published, there was a great rush upon tea 
planting: speculators bought upon credit Government wastes 
wherever ^ey could get them, and Government officers 
were so far, carried away by the mania, that they relaxed 
the rules as to surveying wastes before they were sold, and in 
other particulars. It followed that lai’go ureas of wastes were 
sold to jobbers, who transferred them at a profit, or threw 
them up if they could not do that; while in some cases culti¬ 
vated lands not regularly settled were sold as “ Government 
waste lands” over the heads of the occupiers. In other 
cases lands beyond the British border—in others, again, valu¬ 
able forest land—were sold under the waste land rules. Before 


the present Lieutenant-Governor came to India, in February 
1871, attention had been directed to this matter; in Chitta¬ 
gong especially the need for righting past mistakes, and for 
preventing the recurrence of such errors, had been recognised. 
There had in more than one instance been risk of grave dis¬ 
turbance with frontier tribes on account of ill-judged sales of 
waste land in the occupation of border peoples. To prevent 
future complications, the Lieutenant-Governor issued special 
rules providing that no waste land should be sold until it had 
"been surveyed and examined; that no land should be sold on 
which any natives possessed occupativc or other rights with¬ 
out reference to Government; that no waste land containing 
valuable timber or minerals should be sold without special 
order; and that the Collector was in each case to verify the 
facts and circumstances before he sold a plot of waste, and 
was not to content himself with leaving claimants or objectors 
to come forward,—a practice under which ignorant aborigines 
and others had been deprived of the lands they held. In 
this way the recurrence of difficulties connected with waste 
land sales will, it is hoped, be prevented; while steps have 
been or are still being taken to remedy cases of injustice 
done under a misunderstanding of the waste land rules to 
occupiers of land in Cachar and Chittagong. Meantime the 
Government of India has prohibited sales pending consider¬ 
ation of the whole subject; but it is hoped that the question 
will soon be settled, and that the progress of real tea-planting 
will in no degree be chocked. 

The Government forests of Bengal are confined almost 
„ ,, , entirely to the Gooch Behar and 

Assam divisions, the Cachar 
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district, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and to the Siinder- 
buns. There are a few small patches of scrub jungle 
belonging to Government in other parts of Bengal, and there 
are the remains of very extensive forests in Chota Nagpore 
and the tributary estates of Orissa. Notwithstanding the fact 
tliat the public forests of Bengal are confined to jits eastern 
and north-eastern frontier, and to a small patch* on its sea- 
face, and that veij little large timber is now available in 
accessiblg, places, inquiries dming the past yeai’ have made 
it tolerably clear that only a comparatively small tract 
imdor this Government really suffers much from the want 
of firewood or of such small timbers as the common 
ranks of the natives of India usually use. All over India 
the cow-dung, instead of being used for manure, is burnt, 
and in Behur and parts of Bengal firewood is not so 
plentiful -that wo can hope to get rid of this practice. Jn 
Bengal the growth of jungle is voiy rapid, and the various trees 
of the palm tribe supply a rough sort of rafters. * Western 
Bengalis supplied pai’tly from the Sunderbuns and jiartly^ 
from the high lands to its west. The southern districts of* 
Central Bengal draw ample supplies of cheap wood fr-om the 
Sunderbuns. In the city of Calcutta firewood is probably 
cheaper than in any large town of India; a short system of 
rivers and canals brings the products of the Sunderbuns to 
several parts of Calcutta and its environs. To the northern 
districts of Central Bengal, bamboos and timber are brought 
by river from the sub-Himalayan forests. Eastern Bengal is 
supplied by water from the Sunderbuns, from the frontier 
jungles, and from occasional private forests scattered over the 
(M )untry. Orissa has a good deal of forest ontholiillsto its north, 
as well as a fringe of jungle on its sea-face. The open country 
of Chota Nagtjorc, Cooch Behar, and Assam, is all or more or 
less surrounded by, or interspersed with, forest or jungle. 
One somewhat remarkable fact came out last year regarding 
the mango groves and timber supply of Behar. The Manager 
of the largest estate in Tirhoot thought it necessary to put 
a clause in his tenants’ leases to prevent their planting now 
mango groves, to which they are very prone, because there 
were already so many groves, and land under groves pays 
low rents. 

The supply of largo timber for Bengal comes mainly 
from the sM forests of Nopal, and from the teak forests of 
Burmab; the former is brought by the Ghogra and Ganges 
rivers, the latter comes by sea. Timber from Bhutan and 
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the Eastern Himalayas has, yet hardly come into competition 
with the Nepal sfi,l in the Dacca markets; some few timbors 
are brought down by river from the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
to the sea-board, ana the canoes (dug-outs or hollowed trees) 
used on all the rivers and streams of Bengal, are generally 
made in ^e jungles on the banks of some stream and then 
floated do^ to wherever they are wanted. This is espe¬ 
cially the case in Upper Assam. 

It cannot bo said that much success has yet attended the 
Forest Department in Bengal. The officers are mostly very 
inexperienced, and the difficultfes are gicat. The political 
complications with frontier tribes much increase these diffi¬ 
culties. The subject has, however, engaged much attention. 
Arrangements have been made for placing the subordinate 
forest officers under the control of the local authorities and 
developing existing sources as far as possible. Attention has 
been drayoi to the necessity of obtaining an adequate 
knowledge of the capabilities of the Eastern Himalayas 
and other tracts, and of studying in a scientific way the 
habits of the s&l tree, which in a stunted forai occupies great 
portion of the 50 or 60,000 square miles of Western Bengal. 
Some improvement has been made in the method of cdilocting 
India-rubber. Unsuccessful oftbrts were made to bring the 
Government timber stocks in the Gooch Bohar division into 
the market at a reasonable cost. A small but success¬ 
ful experiment has been made in bringing Government 
timber into the Assam local markets. An attempt has been 
made to raft sfil timber from the western highlands down by 
river into Cuttack, but it has so far not been successful. 
The only successful teak plantation in Bengal on a warm, 
damp spot below the Darjeeling hills is being gradually 
extended, and the attention of the forest officers has been 
greatly pressed to the subject of plantations. There can be 
Uttlo doubt that our supplies of large timber are becoming 
rapidly exhausted, and that wo must before very long either 
take entirely to iron or draw suj)plies fi’om regular plan¬ 
tations. The teak tree is not indigenous in these provinces, 
but it grows very rapidly wherever sown or planted. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is very anxious that the question should 
bo studied whether teak will attain maturity in a reasonable 
time in Bengal latitudes, and that if there is any reasonable 
prospect of success, vciy extensive plantations should be 
undertaken; mahogany and other woods may also be 
planted. Tlia Government of India has now supplied or 
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E romisod several now officers of some exj)orionce, arid it is 
oped that the next report may be more satisfactory. 

The departments of imperial revenue other tlian the 
land revenue have been exceedingly well cared for by 
Mr. Money, whose full and thoughtful reports well sot forth 
the questions which have arisen. , 

The customs revenue is connected with the same subjects 
that are treated of in this report under trade, and it is generally 
prosperous or depressed in much the same ratio iis trade. 

In the year 1871-72 the customs revenue (exclusive of 
- , salt) was £1,070,000, being 

£6,000 less than m the preceding 
year. Somewhat more than tliree-quartcrs of the revenue 
are derived from duties on imports, and something loss than 
one-quarter from duties on exports. The largest item by 
far, amounting to nearly half of the whole customs receipts, 
is the import duty on cotton manufactures, which yields 
fully half a million sterling. All of tin's, except a compara¬ 
tively small sum paid on twist and thread, is yielded by., 
the various descriptions of what are called piece-goods. They 
pay a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem^ according to a tariff 
of value fixed from time to time. 

The largest of the other items of import duty are wines 
and liquors, about £105,000, and metals, about £02,000. 

Of the export duty a good diial more than half, say 
£180,000, is yielded by the duty on rice and other gi'ains, 
princijially rice. Oil-seeds give upwards of £00,000, indigo 
£27,000, lac £11,000. The other export items are insigni¬ 
ficant. 

The only considerable imports which are free are 
machinery, paper, coal, precious stones, and bullion. 

On the other hand, some of the most important articles 
of export are free, viz. jute, cotton, silk, tea, hides, salt¬ 
petre, and sugar. The manufactured articles exiiortod—shawlsj 
gunny bags, &c., are free. 

„. The opium revenue during 

Opium revenue. i i ^ 

the past year has been unprece- 
dently high, standing thus: 

£ 

Gross receipts ... ... ... 6,898,701 

Cost of pmehase of opium aud other expenses ... 1,591,619 


Not revenue ... 5,307,382 
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That iliis result is most favourable as compared to previous 
3 ’ear 8 , is shown by the following figures:— 





Cbeatg, 

£ 

Not revenue of 1855-56 from sale of 

49,399 

2,898,221 

Ditto, 

of 1856-57 

ditto 

42,272 

2,702,7(i4 

Ditto ' 

of 1865-66 

ditto 

56,061 

4,499,227 

Ditto 

of 1869-70 

ditto 

45,680 

3,776,627 

Ditto 

of 1870-71 

ditto 

49,030 

3,032,325 

Ditto 

of 1871-72 

ditto . 

49,695 

5,307,382 


The favourable results of 1871-72 are duo to two causes; 
the high price at which the opium sold, and the comparatively 
small paj'ments to cultivators owing to the shortness of the 
now crops. 

The opium which is gathered in the early spring, being 
raanufactjired and stored in the com'se of the summer, has 
usually been sold in the following calendar year. As soon 
, as the prospects of the crop are pretty certain, public notice 
is given of the quantity of opium which will be sold in the 
ensuing calendar year at the monthly sales. 

1’ho crop of the spring of 1870 was a good one, amount¬ 
ing to 64,072 chests, and 52,000 chests were sold in 1871 ; 
but owing to the shortness of the crop of 1871, ^ridding 
only 40,981 chests, no more than 42,900 chests were adver¬ 
tised for sale in 1872. 

The number of chests sold in the financial year 1871-72 
was 49,095, and the average price was £189 per chest, being 
upwards of £26 per chest higher than the average of the 
preceding year. 

While the opium revenue was thus so prosperous, the sub¬ 
ject was not unattended .with much anxiety, for the abnor¬ 
mally high revenue being in part due to the shortness of the 
coming crop, could hardly bo a source of complete satisfaction. 
The prices arc still well maintained, having averaged about 
£138 per chest at the sales of the year 1872-73, which have so 
far taken place. But again this price is not a satisfaction 
without alloy, for owing to a second short crop yielding 42,982 
chests, the quantity advertised for 1873 is only 42,000 chests. 
The fact is tliat tlie price has gone too hi^h to bo safe. And 
though it would be most desirable, both m an Indian and in 
a Chinese point of view, if we could get a very large revenue 
from a small consumption by the Chinese, the fear of con- 
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petition fi'oni the Cliincso drug and from foreign cmintrics, 
interferes with that prospect. The Government of India has 
therefore deemed it prudent to sell at such a price as will 
ensure a continued command of the market. The export 
duty on the Malwa opium exported from Western India is 
Its. 600. per chest, and as the profit on BengaJ opium is 
practically an export duty, any [irofit in excess W that is in 
some sense abnormal. 

The cost of the opium hitherto sold is calculated to be 
under Rs. 5-8 per seer, including all charges excejit interest 
on block, and some such* items which have not boon 
calculated; say Rs. 370 jior chest. Thus the profit in the 
past 3 ’oar was upwai’ds of Rs. 900, or ilOO per chest. The 
price ])aid to the cultivators bi'ing now increas(>d, the ojiium 
will in future cost a little over Rs. 400 jier chest; or allowing 
for block, &c., say Rs. 420 to Rs. 430 per chest. At present 
prices it will still yield a profit of Rs. 850 pen chest, or 
200 jicr cent, on the cost. 

The shortness of the crop of 1871 was caused by jt 
peculiar blight, and there was consequently anxious inquiry 
to ascertain that the evil was not caused by any disease likely 
to be permanent. Fortunatiily it does not a])pear to be so ; 
and though there was a little alarm in the early part of the 
season, it turned out that the blight was nearly absent from 
the crop of 1872. 

That crop again having, however, yielded much short of 
expectations owing to drying winds and other causes, which * 
have not been very sufticicntly exjdained, there was anxiety 
lest the deficit should be the result of any exhaustion of 
the soil or of the extension of the cultivation to un¬ 
suitable ground, and very careful inquiry has been made. 
It is found, however, that there is not serious reason for 
apprehension on this score. 'I’ho average yield per acre has 
been as good in the past few years, taking an average, as 
at previous periods, and an examination of the yields in 
times past shows that the crop has always boon subject 
to such fluctuations as have occurred in the last two 
years. 

The price paid for the drug was raised in the 
past year from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5 per seer, and the 
area of land under opium cultivation has continued 
to increase, having been about 660,000 acres in the past year 
as compared to 530,000 acres in 1870-71 and 500,000 acres 
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in 1869-70. Wlien there is a good crop, the yield may there¬ 
fore be expected to be greater than ever. It this is so, there 
is question of keeping in hand a stock, so as to enable 
Government to render more uniform the quantity sold from 
year to year. 

There is doubt, however, whether the area under culti¬ 
vation can bo much turther increased without extending 
the cultivation to districts where it is now prohibited or 
restricted. The opium requires high cultivation in fields 
specially attended to and manured. At present the chief 
production of what is called Bengal opium is in the Behar 
districts ^there is none in Bengal Proper), while a large 
quantity is also derived from the southern and eastern por¬ 
tions of the North-Western Provinces and Oudo, the whole 
being managed by the Bengal Goverament. Attempts to extend 
the cultivation in the northern and western portions of the 
North-Wqptom Ifrovinces have not been very successful, but 
there is still room for a good deal of development in some of 
the districts where the production is now moderate. 

The Government of India at one time during the past year 
contemplated an extension of the Bengal opium system to 
the Punjab, and some officers were deputed to make exjieri- 
monts with that objeist. The Lieutenant-Governor had no 
doubt that much opium might be grown in some of the 
Punjab districts in which ho had formerly served, but he 
doubted whether it could bo had at the price paid in the 
Behar and Benares pro-vdnees, and he oxjiressod himself 
averse to extending the Bengal system of Government 
monopoly and manufacture to new countries; ho would 
prefer to see the system of export duty now prevailing in 
western India applied to the Punjab and Central Provinces. 
If a chest of opium of 1361b weight is worth at Bombay 
£136, or Bs. 20 per seer, merchants might well afford 
to give the Punjab cultivators B,s. 7, 8, 9, or 10 per seer, 
besides paying £60 per chest duty, if export on the 
Malwa system were permitted. Tlie experiment with 
the Bengal system in the Punjab has not been very suc¬ 
cessful, and tne officers have been withdrawn. 

Experiments are in progress for the scientific cultivation 
of opium by a comjjetent export, who will also watch the culti¬ 
vation and the plant as grown by the cultivators. Thus any 
deterioration in the cultivation, and any appearance of blight 
or disease, will be ascertained and, it may be hoped, remedied; 
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and by pedigree cultivation or otherwise, improvements may 
possibly be effected. 

There has been no material change in the system under 
„ which the salt revenue has been 

realized. There has, liowevor, 
been a great change in our calculations of the 8aj[t consump¬ 
tion of the people; for whereas under the old estimate of the 
population it was taken to bo about 15 or 101b per head, 
as the population is now usceitaincd, it is about 9|lb per 
head. 

It must be remembered, however, that tliis is the consump¬ 
tion per head women and children included, and consequently 
the consumption per household is about SOU) per annum. 
The duty on salt in Bengal is Rs. 3-4 per maund, or about a 
penny a pound; and tlie duty on 5010 is upwai’ds of Rs. 2, 
or 4 shillings. When tlie interest or money, cost of transport 
and retail, &c., are added, salt sold by retail in Bengal 
districts averages rather over than under Rs. 5 per maund ; 
say Rs. 3-4, or (> shillings and G pence, for the 50 i)oundfcr 
consumed by a household. If we take the earnings of a 
labouring man to average Rs. 5 per mensem, Rs. GO 
jicr annum, he will pay for salt ujiwards of 5 per 
cent, of his income even on the reduced calculation of 
consumption resulting from the increased number of the 
population. 

The educated members of tlie higher classes in Bengal 
have constantly pointed to an inci’case of the salt tax as the 
means by which an increase of public means may be 
obtained, if taxation there must bo ; and some of the Bengal 
officers have inclined to the sanie view. In the discussion 
of the measures of local taxation carried in the Bengal 
Council in the past year, the Licutenant-Govemor, when 
pressed with the view that such burdens might be avoided 
by a moderate additional impost u]ion salt, went so far as to 
say that ho would rather cut oft* his right hand than be a 
party to further increasing a tax on a first necessary of the 
poor, which is already onoraiously high, from 500 to 2,500 per 
cent, on the cost of production at diff'erent places, lie has 
soon no reason to recant that declaration of his feeling on 
the subject. 

The following statement shows the quantity of salt on 
which duty was paid and the revenue in the past fifteen years 
and the present year. It will be seen that the yield of the 
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salt tax in Beu^^al has of lato years been considerably in 
excess of 2^ millions sterling?. The consumption is main¬ 
tained, but cannot be said to increase rapidly. 


Yxab. 

1 

Bate of duty. 
\wr 100 
niaondn. 

Holt in mounda. 

Amtniut of 
duly. 

on nwiiu* 
faoturc, niUt* 
cellaucouM rc* 
coipto, &A!. 

Tolnl 

mieiplx. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 



Ba. 


Ba. 

Us. 

Ito. 

1868-57 


250 

7»663,(Ill 

1,91,84,027 

11.11,195 

2.02,75,223 

1887-68 


200 

7,113,899 

1,77,88,497 

19,88,463 

1,88,71,950 

18ii8-50 


200 

8.000.502 

2,01,51,389 

12,87,809 

2,l'l-,iy,*179 



250 & 3(K) 


1.88,50,537 

13,10,935 

2,01,07.192 

18(KMU 


300 & 325 - 

8,000,090 

2.02.00,on7 

27,<54,842 

2,89,9-1,729 


* ••• 

325 

8,-n8,«fl8 

2,93,96,009 

4,79.028 

2,07,86,tBJ7 



820 

8,218,417 

2,67,93,368 

8,«l.2ai 

2,76,13,617 



820 

7,285,119 

2,38,11,837 

7,55,403 

2, W,07,13*1 

18*HW«S 


828 

8,451^7:1 

2.7^77,837 

7,81.834 

2,82,01.871 



325 

7.3L3,+M 

2,37,08,031 

11,41,818 

2,40,10,300 

mmr7 


325 

7a‘o;,725 

2.3<‘}.50,K.‘i0 

li,K0,,320 

2,fS.i3,lT0 

18C7*(» 


325 

8,927J'>1» 

2.00,89,535 

8,77,152 

2,<i9,00.0S7 

186S-6» 


325 

7.187.0.57 

2,33,57,93*1 

1,91,20.3 

2,35,-W,139 

18«1>-7(I 


325 

7,788,512 

2,53,12,886 

2,41,200 

2,55M87I 

1878-71 


325 

8,032,081 

2.81,0U,2«t 

2,81,3*17 

2,03.87,(iI3 

1871-72 


325 

7,768,23.5 

2,62,1«,6US 

2,19,728 

2,51,*'i0,.'{90 


Owing to the great reduction in the rate of asscssmont, 

tlie income-tax lias not been the 

Iiicome'tiix. ft 1 'i. i 1 

cause ol so niueJi oxcutement anci 
clamour as in the previous yeans, when it was no doubt 
extremely unpopular among the classes upon whom it fell ; 
nevertheless, the subject had much care and inquiry during 
the year. Mr. Money has submitted very full and excellent 
reports, and the matter has been treated in special resolu¬ 
tions and reports to the Government of India, so that it is 
unnecessary, and would bo inappropriate, to discuss it at 
length hero. The figures, no doubt, show great fluctuations 
and inequalities between difl'erent years and different parts 
of the country, and make it evident that such a tax cannot 
be properly assessed unless it is continued and carefully 
worked out during a long series of years; but whether it can 
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be so worked out by care and [latiencc as to serve’ as an 
effectual moans of drawing a sufficient revenue from the 
untuxed upper classes, is the question still under discussion. 

The income-tax of the year 1871-72 fell at the rate of 
two pie per nipoe, equal to 1^4 percent, on all incomes above 
a minimum of £75 a year; in the previous year tlig minimum 
of taxable income had been £50 a year. In the jft’cscnt year 
the minimum has been further raised to £100, and the previ¬ 
ous assessments are accepted unless the assessoe demands 
a reassessment. There has been wonderfully little complaint 
about the tax in the past and present year: assessments have 
been revised and reduced; proved grievances have boon 
redressed; one-half of the tax-payers of the previous year 
has boon exem})tod by raising the maximum of taxable 
incomes; few of the old assessments have boon raised; and 
very few now assessments have been made; and thus it has 
happened that the tax has been comparatively very little felt. 
The assessments for the year 1871-72, including official salaries 
and Giovermnent securities, amounted to Its. 21,27,038, or 
£212,703, and including aiTcars of the previous year’s assess¬ 
ment, the income-tax yiedded altogether a revenue ol^— 

£ 

On account of halfincos of previous yoav ... 110,828 

„ „ of tlio current year’s (issossiiiont ... 202,157 


Total ... 312,985 


The ta.xable income <>f Ih'iigal was taken at about 21 
millions sterling. In this toted the several classes of incomes 
W(;re represented in about the following proportions;— 


Incomes from land 
„ „ trades and profossiojis 

„ „ official salaries 

„ of companies and their servants 

„ fi.’om Government securities 


£ 

7,480,000 

8,181,000 

1,595,000 

3,161,000 

863,000 


Total ... 21,270,000 

One notablofcaturcintheyear’sassossmcntswas that whereas 
32,000 ryots or petty occupiers of land were assessed to 
income-tax in the year 1870-71, . not one of this class was 
assessed to income-tax during the year under review. The 
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inquirlew noticed in last year’s report had sliown that in reality 
there was liurdly a ryot in Bongtil whose income from his petty 
holding- alone readied the taxable minima of £;>() or £75 
a yeai’. 

Tlie following statement shows the number of assess¬ 
ments, the rate of tax, and the yield under the various forms 
of income-tax, license-tax, and cei-tHicatc-tax, that have been 
tried in Ben sal:— 


Year. 

Number 

{IKKCMCd. 

Amount 

n‘uli/A.‘d.- 

JMimmuni ineoi^e 

tHXiible. 

(Umrtu.‘(er and rate of tax. 



j Kk. 

Uh. 


IflMl 

205,1S8 

07,07,457 

1 

200 

iiii'oine-lax at (lif rate of 4 per eenl. pe 
uniiuni alH»ve Ito. r>(t0, and 2 per eent 
lielow. 

1801-0:2 ... 

AtT.lill 

OtMRttt 

2(Ml 

IHllo ditttt ditto. 

IRCa-OO ... 


ni.ir’.-.’k't 

.5t)0 

Ditto at tlip rate of 4 j^pr eont. 

1860HH 

TT.'.Nf.: 

J 37,ii:V-W 

5<H» 

Ditto at tlie rate of B jK^r mit. 

1804-05 

7;t.:U5 1 


roKt 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

1807-08 ... 

ib.i.iMM;! 

1 

U5,«:5,<I75 

2<Kt 

ynd for pi'rKoiiK in 
iMuploy of tJoverii' 
ment. liK. 

Lieenne-tax on profeMsions and tnuloM, tin 
ratcK being Rh. 4 to Its. ,MHt. 

1808-00 ... 


1 b00,:t*'H 

50(» 

nod for Kervants or 
rhTkK, w'ludbrr of 
Unvernnient or a 
<’<iinp)in\ or indi-; 
j vidutil, )tK. I,<H) 0 . 1 

Cerlilieate-lax on profeKHions and trmU^ 
the rule-i being Its. H to its. O.btO. 

1S81»70 ... 

100,050 

42.h:i,»:.h 

j OlHt 

lne<nne-tux ut H ‘'COt* 

1R7M-71 ... 

102,’-'at 

7<t,4;i,*io.'i 

m\ 

Ditto nt .'i;; ditto. 

lfl71-72 ... 

<10.080 


7rAi 

Ditto at 1 .’4 ditto. 


Under the license-tax of 1807-68, which excluded land¬ 
holders and fundholders, &c., the number of persons assessed 
on incomes of Us. 500 and upwards was 43,178 ; under the 
certilicate-tax of the follwing year the number, it will be 
seen, was larger; while under the general income-tax of 
1809-70 it much more than doubled, falling again in 
1870-71 to about two-thirds of the number in the previous 
year. 

There is a striking disparity between the number of 
assessees in 1804-05 and in 1800-70, although in both of the 
years the character of the tax was the same, and the limit 
to the incomes falling within its scojie was identical (a 
minimunf of Rs. 500 a year). There is reason to believe that 
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the asHesKsmcntE of 18G9-70 were made with unusual seVority, 
and tliis was followed by a great reduction in the number of 
assessments of the following year. This cause is, however, 
insufficient to account for the excessive difforcnco between 
the numbers of 18()4-G5 and 18G9-70. 'riiero can be little 
doubt that many who were liable to assessment escaped it in 
18G4-65, for it will be observed that in i8G8-G9,* under the 
certificate-tax on professions and trades (of which the tax¬ 
able minimum was the same), the numl)er of assessees was 
within :i()0 of the number in 1864-05, although persons 
deriving their income from fhc land, or from inv(?stments on 
the funds, who were liable to the tax of 18G J-G5, were exempt 
from the certific-ate-tax. 


'Fhc excise department has had much attention during 
„ . tlio year. 'I’he excise revenue 

Kxciae rovcmiti. t j • • 

consi.sts ot (luties on spirituous 
ll'piors made in the country, and on ganja ;ind other 
j>t cj):u-ations from the hemp plant, with the proceeds of the 
retail sale of o])ium for consumption in our own })rovincoa, 
which are credited to excise and not to o])ium, tlie revenue 
shown umhr tin's latter liead being confined to that I’ealiEcd 
by the wliolosale of opium for exportation. 

The total excise revenue of 1871-72 was over £750,000, 
of whiiih nearly £.‘520,000 wore derived from spirituous 
liipiors of various kinds, upwards of £120,000 from hemp, 
and nearly £.'510,000 from opium. 


Tln.s last .sum is the gross produce of the sale, the cost 
having benn already charged in the o])ium department, 
half t)f tin’s home opium revenue was drawn from the 
, , small iiopulation of Assam and 

in Indui. ,, • i i • t x • x • 

* the districts, m 

which a strong Indo-Chinese elenuait pr(!vails in the popula¬ 
tion. '^riio consumjitiou of the ordinary districts of these 
provinces was therefore not large. In the opium-jiroducing 
districts, whore the drug in the hands of the cultivators is 
worth only about a third of the jiricc at which it is sold by 
Government, and it is impo.ssiblc to jirovcnt the illicit sale of 
small quantities, it is not to bo expected that there should be 
much sale of tlie Government drug; but this is conluicd to 


eight or nine districts, and in all the others there is little 
smuggled o])ium. Even in the opium districts the Licu- 
teiiaut-Govenior, after much inquiry, is satisfied that the 
drug is not much con,sinned by the cultivators and other 
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working classes, and that the people have not acquired 
opium-eating habits to any considerable extent. In nothing 
are race characteristics more marked, 'fho Indian, whether 
aryan or aboriginal, seems to prefer spirits to opium ; among 
the aborigines the taste for spirits is unfortunately somewhat 
marked; while the Chinese and Indo-Chinese take to opium. 
With the exception of one or two districts, the sale of opium 
is quite insignificant compared to the population in all except 
the Indo-Chinese districts. 


The hemp or ganja revenue is a very peculiar one, 
„ , , derived from an excise duty on 

the article as produced in an 
extremely limited area in tlic districts of Ra,ishahye and 
Bograh, where it is cultivated in a skilful and scientific way, 
BO as to yield an intoxicating drag of a very superior quality 
and much appreciated. Common expressions attribute many 
voilent deeds to the influence of this drug, and much insanity 
is also attributed to it. Inquiry has been made on the 
-subject during the past year, and the most qualified opinions 
seem hardly to go so far in regard to the evil done by it; but 
it is no doubt soniefimcs used to fortify the spirits of people 
who engage in deeds requiring such courage, and sometimes, 
when used in (?xcoss, leads to insanity, temjtoraiy or permanent. 
It is therefore satisfactory to knoAv that we have succeeded in 
raising, and have in the past year still further raised, the duty, 
so that in 1871-72 the consunii»tion was about a third less 
than fifleen ymrs ago, while the revenue derived from it was 
more than doubled. 

The customs duty on wines and spirits, added to the 
excise duties, makes the whole revenue derived from spiiituous 
„ .. liquors about £420,000. Besides 

Spirit rovenue. * .. p ta 

the consumption oi European 
wines and liquors by the richer natives, a good deal of low 
class European spirits now finds its way into the market in 
competition with the ordinary native spirits. The customs 
duty on spirits is Rs. 0, or 6 shillings, per gallon, and the same 
rate is charged on native spirits in all the districts within 
reach of Calcutta. In the farther districts it was not found 
possible to raise it to so high a point at once, but the rate is 
being gradually brought up to the standard wherever it is 
possible to do so. During the past year the rate of duty was 
much raised in the Patna division, with a population of 
upwards *of 13 millions. In some districts it was raised from 
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Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8, and again in the beginning of 1872‘it wua 
raised throughout the division to Rs. 2 per gallon without 
loss of revenue, while the returns show a very large 
diminution of consumption. 

The spirit consumption and revenue cannot bo said to 
bo large in so groat a population, but unfortunat|jly it is the 
revenue which would most admit of development if such a 
policy were justifiable. On the contrary, however, every 
eflFort is made to limit the consumption. The questions 
which arise in regard to /t are much the same as those 
which are not yet solved in England. The Indian olTicial 
world has for some years been divided into two schools 
on the spirit question. The old fashion was to lease 
out the monopoly of selling spirits in certain places 
or tracts of country, and this was c(?rtaiuly best for the 
revenue. The lessee had a, direct interest to put down 
smuggling, liut then ho had also a great interosif in exten¬ 
ding the consumption, and generally went on the princijilo 
of small profits and quick returns. To check the tendency 
to increased consumption, the system of charging a fixed 
duty on the spirits as manufactured was adopted; but many 
officers still maintain that under this sj^slcm smuggling can¬ 
not be checked. Mr. Money inclines to the latter school, 
and would, to a considerable extent, revert to tlio old sys¬ 
tem. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, lias not been 
satisfied that there is sufficient evidence of failure of the 
jiresent system, and has not agreed to give it up, except 
in some very sparsely inhabited districts where suptTvisiou 
is impossible. 

Another importent question is preinsely that very 
unsolved English question,—the best mode of granting licenses 
for the retail sale of sjnrits. If too many are given, there is 
a temptation to drunkenness; if the number is limited, the 
grant of a license becomes a matter of favour, and is the subject 
of much canvassing, intrigue, and possible corruption. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is now trying, experimentally, in a few 
selected districts the plan of first fixing the number of shops 
and then leasing by auction the retail licenses. The lessee 
can only sell spirits on which the fixed duty has been paid, and 
it is provided that a discretion is reserved of giving the license 
to the highest bidder, only if he is a man of approved character. 
It is thus hoped to combine the advantages of the two 
systems; to have a high duty agd limited consumption, with 
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well rb}.?ulated shops kept by doceut men who have an interest 
in suppressing smuggling in their circles. 

in the course of the last fifteen years the revenue derived 
from country spirits has increased to a moderate extent, while 
the consumption of duty-paid spirits has certainly diminished. 

During the past year the question was raised whether 
drunkenness was really incrcu.sing in the country, and the 
Ijicutonant-Governor was called on to rejiort on tlie subject. 
After inquiry he expressed the hope that it was not so, 
except among tho higher classes. Looking to what had been 
done, and was still doing, the Lieutenant-Governor submitted 
his opinion that “ the total (ionsunqition of spirits in liengal 
“ seemed small, both positively and as compared to other 
“■provinces.” Ho held that “it could not be said that 
“ drunkenness had of late years been encouraged, or that it 
“ had been incroa.sed by the present excise system.” Ho 
added also that tho causes of the increased drunkenness 
among the higher class were quite unconnected with our 
,system of excise revenue. 

There was no considerable change in the management 
of the stamp revenue duiing the year, oxciqit that the fees for 
minor processes in the comts, summonses, and such like, are 

now })aid in stamps instead of in 
cash as hertitoforo, with the effect 
of adding about £00,000 to tho stamp revenue; while tho 
receipts under law and justice are diminished to a correspond¬ 
ing extent. There has, however, lately been an important 
and alarming discovery of wholesale fraud and forgeiy in 
regard to stamps, advantage having been taken of recent 
changes of system ordered by the Government of India. 
Formerly all judicial stamps were in* the form of w’hat is 
called stamped paper, tho staiiqi being on tlu; paper used; 
latterly the use of adhesive stamps of any value had been 
permitted. About tho siuiie time public officers had been 
retjuired to stamji their service letters instead of franking 
them as hitherto, in order to show a larger post-office revenue. 
It tmns out that in the districts about Calcutta large numbers 
of the service stamps liave bemi stolon and converied, and 
others have been forged, and these small adhesive stamps, 
both stolen and forged, had been filed in very largo numbers 
in the courts of the metropolitan districts without observation 
or detection, till a case was discovered by the Calcutta Com¬ 
missioner of Police. Hundri'ds of such stamps have been 
put on*a plaint in a single case. This Goverhmont has done 
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what it can to clieck the practice by prohibiting!!' the use of 
small stamps in large cas('s, and otherwise ; but the subject is 
one which much requires attention. 


The various revenue deiiartments having been noticed, 
~ ^ ^ , it only remains to state in one 

View tlie receipts ana aisburse- 
ments on inqierial account. I’liese are given in the tables 
below, ill which the revenue and expenditure are stated for 
the two past years in couqiarison. The tigui’cs, as furnished 
by the Accountant-General, <lo not(|uit(! precisely correspond 
with the dejiartmental statenumts. Unfortunately figures 
seldom do exactly coirespond in our ollices, and the local 
Government is so dependent for accounts ou an almost inde- 
pendtiut account department, that it is extrenudy difficult to 
obtain exact corrospondiMice. In tlu! jiresent (tas<.‘, however, 
care has been taken so far to reconcile the figures that there 
is no very substantial dilleroncc. * 


The land revenue receipts still include proceeds of sal^i 
of waste lands, and a few miscellaneous items. An apparent 
diminution is caused by the cessation of sale of Government 
estates not fully coiujiensated by some real increase of 
revenue. 


All the tributes in lleng.-il have been from the first 
credited to land revenue, the holders of the ti’ibutary estate's 
having originally been zemindars with whom setth'UU'nt was 
made in the usual way, and tlu'n'fore no tributes ajijiear 
separately. Tin.' land I’i'venue is thus the revenui' of the 
whole 2o0,()00 square miles, not only of the 313,000 miles 
dii •eclly administered. The decrease in land revenue charges 
is mainly due to transfer of the cost of surveys to a separate 
account of the Government of India. The forest receiiits 
include collections by the ordinary civil officers for jungle 
produce. The decrease in excise charges is owing to cost 
juice of oj)ium not having been debited as heretofore, 
'riie maiine reccijjts include not only jffiotage and other 
rcceljjts, but also receipts for sale of stores, &c., and work 
done in the dockyai'd for the Port Commissioners and 
others. The decrease may bo called for the most part 
accidental. The Mint, Post Office, and Telegrajjh, are im- 
jjerial establishments, the revenue and charges of which do 
not come into the Bengal accounts, and those heads are 
therefore blank. 
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Imperial Emnite. 


Hcada of Reronue. 

Actual., 

j&ctuals, 

1871-72. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Increase. 

Bcoreaso. 

I.—liiuid Reronuo. 

£ 

3,073,166 

£ 

3,054,722 

£ 

£ 

18,444 

II.—^Tribute, &o., from native slatea 




JII.—Forostfl . 

10,324 

14,471 

4,147 


IV.—Excias on apirita and druga ... 

73),651 

764,418 

20,707 

374,670 

V.—Aaaeaaed taxes. 

67«,«9I 

302,121 


VI.—Cuatoma. 

1.138,;a6 

1,073,882 


64,444 

VII.—Salt . 

2,614,167 

2,678,134 


66,028 

VIII.—(.)pium . 

6,644,2i<4 

6,898,609 

1,254,436 


IX.—.Stampa . 

737,728 

792,790 

66,062 


X.—Mint . 





XI.—Post Oflieo ... ... 





XII.—Tclograpli. 

149,137 




XII1.—Law and Jantice. 

84,670 


64,607 

XrV.—Marine . 

104,320 

138,289 


66,031 

XV.—Interest. 


23,951 

97,583 

16,121 


XVI.—Miaoellaneous . 

122,839 

25£5e 

Total 

•/ 

10,032,637 

10,713,630 

1,350,632 

609,436 


Bisbureemcntu on imperial account. 





1871-72. 

Ueads of Expenditure. 

1870.71. 

1871-72. 

Incrcaso. I Decrease. 

1 



£ 

£ 

£ 


1.—Iiilercat on Service Funds, &c. 

9,812 

16,312 

6,600 


Tl.—Kofunda and drawbacks. 

1.36,184 ■ 

134,.65B 


G2B 

Ilia—i4and Uevenuo 

370,6'5 

302,372 


68,253 

IV.—Forests . 

8,646 

11,022 

2,377 


V.—Excise on spirits and drugs . 

388,027 

30,469 


10:1.458 

Vr.—AB>> 0 BJf«d Taxes . 

31,757 

18,007 


13.760 

Vll.—Cust-oins .. . 

03.910 

64,418 

608 


vm.— .Salt. 


7,262 

967 


IX.—Opium . 

2,011,939 

1,602,316 


419,594 

X.—Stamps . . 

28,014 

29,377 

1,363 


XI.—Admiuiatratinn and Pubtie Department. 

171,406 

160,076 


2,330 

XII.—Minor Depnrtmeuts . 

16,262 

16,834 

72 


XIII.—Daw and J uatiee. 

70',193 

701,900 


293 

XIV.—Marino . 

180,419 

166,498 


13,921 

XVa—Ecclesiastical . 

22,897 

23,2.31 

834 


XVI.—Meriical . 

38,770 

88£UO 


670 

XVII.—PoUticai ARonriea. 


2,627 


976 

XVIII.—Allowaneea and aaaignmenta 

239,689 

231,940 


7,743 

XI Xa—Superannuation, &c. . 

73,130 

68,608 


4.622 

XX.—MiaoeUanooua . 

41,689 

40,401 


1,188 

XXI.—Allotmect Cot Provincial Service. 

63,-.’87 

1,230,090 

1,177,712 

... 

Total 

4,362,061 

4,914,163 

1,189,223 

637,223 


niero is thus shown for 1871-72 a surplus on imperial 
account of £11,818,473, and with the provincial surplus 
noted telow, the whole surplus is just 12 millions sterling. 
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The year 1871-72 was the first year of provincial as 
distinj^uished from imperial finance, and the result has been 
as follows:— 


Eecbiits. 


Imperial assipimont ... 1,230.990 
Keeeipts for I’olice 50,793 

Ditto from Jails ... 66,130 

Ditto for Jiegistration... 8(!,698 

Ditto for Eduoatiou ... 39.036 

Medical receipts ... 4,737 

PrintinR ditto ... 2,46(1 

Public Works ditto ... 81,662 

Miscellaneous ditto, includ- 
inf; cattle trespass lines... 33,237 

Local rates and taxes at tLo 
disposal of tbe Provincial 
Governmeut ... 58,321 


Total ... 1,006,974 


Dishdbsbmbnts. 


Police ... ... 

612,160 

Jails ... *... 

148,410 

KcfjistraUon ... 

28,673 

KdueaUon ... 

195,819 

Medical ... 

90,(K16 

Printinff ... ... 

11,644 

Public works... 

300,875 

Miscellaneous, including 


caUlo pounds 

17,526 


Assigned in aid of local rales 

119,670 

Total 

1.421.803 


The surplus shown is thus £182,169. 

From this must bo deducted certain sums jrranted by 
the Goverinncnt of India for special buildiiifvs at the end of 
the year, beinjr the caiiitalised value of the* rental paid, 
makiiifv the real surplus something over £140,000. 

Tlio following statement will show the total taxation 

of Bengal, including tolls and 
cliargcs or every kind excepting 
the imperial postage and t(d(!grapli i-oceipts. 


Iinpcriiil rovi'tiiKi as above 

Provincial receipLs, cxolusivo of tbo imperial 
assigumont 

Ileooipl.s of local funds not inciludod in pro- 
vinoial rccioipts 

Municipal income of Calcutta and Suburbs 

Ditto ditto of all other towns, bazaars, &c. 
lucomo of villages under recout Watchman’s Aot 


i/ 

lc,7i:j,o;50 

0 ,1 )t o 

riJbfiOi) 

3lt),071 

ll;{,878 

10,000 


Grand total taxation, Imperial, Proviucial, 

Local and Municipal ... ... 17,587,066 


The above shows the local and municipal taxation of 
Bengal, Calcutta and the Suburbs excepted, to bo extremely 
light. 
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PIIOVIKCIAL AKl) LOCAL FINANCE. 


Tue wliolc of tlic subjects of ])r()A'iiicial finance, local 
taxation, and the sclf-govern- 

Provincial finiinw, local taxutiou, moiit i« to flfooninnnv 

and sclf-govcTinueut. HlOlil, AMlU Il IS lO UCCOinpanj 

such taxation, have been, as has 


been mentioned in several places, reserved to be dealt with 
together in the latter pai-t of this report. These are the sub¬ 
jects in regard to which the present Lieutenant-Governor 
has chiefly felt that it was his duty to carry out a policy laid 
down by superior power after much discussion and consider¬ 
ation. It will be well, fii’st, briefly to review the situation 
to which he succeeded. 


While the local Governments had very great powers in 
Konner i.oKiUou of local Govern- many respccts, ^ uiid as regards 

some of the iirincipal sources of 
income, especially the land revenue, cxercisecypractically 
almost comjilete discretion, the power of tiflj^ursc in 
resjioct of exiienditure was completely centrl^HIl in the 
Government of India, by whom gi-ants to thejPn'ious local 
Governments wore made on detailed cstinmtes of the 


needs of each department. It was impossible that the 
central jiower could efficiently scrutinize tliese demands over 
so va.st an cnqm’e, and the result was sometimes that the 
local Governments asked as much as possible and the central 
Government gave as little as possible; and so giants Avero 
adjusted by a species of compromise, under whi(;h, however, 
the general i-csult seems to have to some extent been, that 
those who asked most and asked it most boldly and pertina¬ 
ciously, got most. On this system many of the civil depart¬ 
ments w'ere constantly progressing in their expenditure when 
the 
rem 


uovernmem; oi tno late TiUri Mayo aetermineu to apply a 
cdy which had been long talked of but never caned into 
... . , practical effect, viz. the assign- 

ment of certain funds and rc- 


I provincial services sclieme. 


sources to the local Governments for certain purposes to 
be by them made the most of. The arrangement adopted 
was as follows. No sources of revenue were made over other 


than the per-contra receipts of the executive departments 
transferred. But the previous net as.signments to certain 
departments, viz. Police, Jails, Education, Regi.stration, 
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Medical, Printing', and Civil Public Works, were taken: 
a proportion (about 7 per cent.) was deducted as a relief 
to the imperial finances, and as representing a share of 
the burden “to bo charged u])on local resources;” the 
remainder was made over-sis a fixed annual income. It was 
intended that any deficiency thus caused, and any additional 
expenditure resulting from jirogress ami improvciflcnt, should 
bo met either by economy or by provincial or local taxation. 

It is fair, however, to mention here, though the view was 
not taken in the original resolution, that there had in fact 
usually been certain savings and unspent balances in some 
departments at the end of the year, and that these might fairly 
be set off against the deduction from the usual as.signments. At 
the same time it must, on the other hand, bo remembered that 
the assignments on Avhich the fixed allowances wore calcu¬ 
lated were those which had been made afti'r the financial 
crisis of 1809, when all expenditure had been cut doAvn to 
the lowest point, and were very far short of tho.se which had 
been made before the financial crisis. In Hongal, for in.stanee, 
there had boon an enormous nsluction in the sums allow(>(l 
for civil public works, and a very hu'ge reduction in the 
assignments for the police. 

It may be said too that the previous as.signmonts having 
boon made with more I’ogard to the much asking of local 
Groveniments than to their relative) population aiul territory, 
there was ine(juality in the fixed assignment. For instance, 
llengal with its Oo millions of peo])jo has got h*l,l(!8,o9.“I, 
while ]Jomba.y, with something over 13 millions by the last 
census, and j)robaJi>ly not many moi'c now, g>t £88(),t>7o,—or 
in«)re than throe-fourths the assignment with less than ono- 
finirth the population. Again, under the various systems 
prevailing, in all other provinces largo revenues were already 
raised for local purposes of the same character as those for whicli 
the imperial assignment Avas made; heavy cesses in addi¬ 
tion to the land revenue being assessed on the land for 
local roads, local ix>lice, and popular education, while in 
IJcngid there were scarcely any such resom’ces. There 
the petty cesses partially levded in some few districts and 
estates wore wholly insignificant in amount; the funds raised 
locally for roads and bridges Avero confined to the receipts 
from tolls on roads, ferries, and canals. 'J’hero was no public 
provision for local police, the now Act of 1870 having, as 
before mentioned, scarcely at all come into operation; and 
for popular education there was absolutely no provision at 
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all, tbo sums granted by the Government of India being 
almost exclusively devoted to the education of the upper and 
middle classes. 

That Bengal has boon to a considerable degree under- 

governed as compared to some 
o<>l^er provinces, if not made 
* ^ ^ sufficiently clear by what has 

already been said in an earlier part of this report, may bo 
further illustrated by a few figures in connection with this 
financial view of the matter. 

The general and revenue establishments bein^ still paid 
from imperial revenues, do not here appear; but it has been 
already stated that the tehsildaroc establishments for revenue 
and executive purposes maintained in the interior of all other 
provinces are entirely absent in Bengal, where Govennnent is 
represented for executive purposes by the police alone. Yet 
when we look to the police, we find that to supervise the 13 
or possibly 14 millions of people of Bombay, tlioro wore enter¬ 
tained in 1870-71, of police paid by the State, 10,877 men, for 
whom, before the recent arrangements, an imperial assignment • 
of £374,703 was made; while to supervise the 05 millions of 
Bengal there were in the same year 25,043 men, including a 
ctmsiderablc number specially employed on the frontier, and 
the net imjjeriul assignment was £485,394. 4'he Bombay 
grant was thus considerably more than thrge-fonrths of that 
to Bengal. In education Bengal received £192,373, against 
£107,791 allowed to Bombay; but then while the Bengal 
grant was m)t sui)plomented from any public source, in Bom- 
Imy there was also an oxi)enditm‘e of fupds derived from 
the educational cess on land of Its. 7,20,326 in the year 
1870-71. For roads and ])ublic imjuovements there had 
been assigned £157,800 to Bengal and £121,900 to Bombay, 
the Bombay proportion being still higher than in the case of 
police, while for civil buildings there were assigned £111,370 
to Bengal and £107,500 to Bombay; the smallest of the 
local Governments thus receiving under this head very nearly 
the same as the largest. 

Figures are not available to show the full difference 
between tlie financial position of Bimgal and that of other 
])roviuces by including the local cesses in the account, 
'^riiese funds were very much at the disposal of the local 
administrations. They were certainly very large in Bombay, 
and considerable in the North-Westeni Proviiuics and other 
parts of Northenk' India. It is observed in a recent report 
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that in Madras as much as £380,000 per annum are raised by 
a road cess alone. 

These were the conditions under whicli the Lieutenant- 
Governor undertook the workinj? of the scheme of provincial 
finance, and the determination of the course to be pursued 
was to him and his advisers the subject of lon^ and very 
anxious deliberation. It seemed to be j^cnerally understood 
that it would not bo possible to suiiply the present deficiency, 
which the arrangement threw upon local Governments, and to 
ensure the means of meeting tlie legitimate demands of the 
future, without imposing sonic fresh provincial taxation, ajiart 
from projier local taxation ; and it is believed that schemes 
of provincial taxation have been brought forward by every 
local Government in India except Bengal. 

At fii'st the Lieutenant-Governor was inclined to share 

Lipiilcnniit-Goveriior’a views of pro- this VIOW. Ho COuld liot but 

viiiciiii taxutiou. that, if sucli measuros were 

justifiable anywhere, they were more so in our oldest and 
richest province, In which by the permanent settlement;, 
of the land in 1793 a very great revenue now. levied else¬ 
where on present resources liad been surrendered to the 
landholders of the country, and an enormous property in land 
had been crijated, which had no counterpart in other pro- 
vince,s. He felt that if, wliethcr from the limitation of 
the land revenue, or simply in consequence of the quieter 
character of the peiqilc and less exacting demands of the 
local Government, tlie imjKirial funds as,signed to Bengal 
were in fact small in jiroportion to tlie vastness of the country 
and the jiopulation, on the other hand the resom'ces ujion 
which new taxation might be imposed were greater. Look¬ 
ing to the great needs of so great a (iountry, and of a people 
taught by education to demand Iho expensive a])pliances 
of modern self-government, it was certainly the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s impression that jirovincial taxation must sooner or 
later bo imposed, and to his mind the view presented it,self 
that it was liis duty to face that necessity, and at least to 
make a beginning of a progi-essive local income which might 
fi’uctify in the liands of liis successors and moot progi-essive 
demands. On tlie other hand he felt that the .system of local 
taxation, which it was his most e8])ecial. duty to inaugurate, 
was one requiring the greatest care and attention, and that 
however carefully arranged, all such taxation does in the 
first instance create a feeling perhaps out of proportion to the 
burden actually imposed. It seemed to him therefore very 
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desirable to avoid if possible tlie imposition of too many 
burdens at once. He trusts that ho has sufficiently shown, 
by the course he has pursued in various matters, that 
he does not slirink before clamour or personal unpo- 
2 iula.rity when ho is doing that which he conceives it to 
be his jiublie duty to do, and he hopes that whether he 
be riglit or wrong, the course which he has followed in avoid¬ 
ing jirovincial taxation will not bo attributed to political 
cowardice. He is still not without the feeling that it is 
somewhat of an anomaly that in so rich a province, where the 
cost of administration is at ptesont jirojiortionably much 
less than in poorer jirovinces, the beginning of modern modes 
of taxation to meet civilized wants should not bo made. ]3ut 
on the whole, after very niuidi thought ho came to the con¬ 
clusion that for the first year at any rate it would be well to 
invito his Council to devote itself to the subject of local 
taxation jirojierly so called, and that ns regards jirovincial 
cxjicuditure he might for the [iresent try the eliect of constant 
economy and thrift, and see if he could manage to juill 
tlirough with the resoiu’ces which he had. 

That then was tlie jirograinnu? with which the Govem- 
ment commenced the financial year 1871-7:3. 'J'his course, 
(h'terrnined on with anxiety and hesitation, has su(!COeded 
beyond the Lieutenant-Governor’s most sanguine lioiies. No 
extensive reductions of cstablislumuits have been made in 
any department, for in the only department in which some 
branches have been reduced, additions have been made to 
other branches; really reasonable demands have not, it is 
hoped, been rejected; real necessities have been iirovided 
for; but a constant watchfulness has been maintained over 
little things: nothing has been spent, so far as the Govern¬ 
ment could help, without noce8.sify, merely because it was 
the custom to spend it; excrescences have been retrenched 
wliercver they came to light. Tlic previous scale of 
efficiency in regard to public works has been maintained, 
but there has been no indulgence in the ajsthctics of bricks 
and morter except so far as the comidetion of the already 
far advanced High Couid rendered this nocessaiy. 

The result has been that in most of the civil depart¬ 
ments there has been a consi- 
Ri'siiit of the system pursued during derable saving. Ill the Depart- 

ment of Public Works a very con¬ 
siderable savJhg has also been made; some small windfalls 
have come in; and the financial )'car has ended with a saving 
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of about £140,000 on a comparison of the receipts and 
expenditure of the year, that sum being a clear addition 
to ordinary balances in hand at the commencement of the 
year. Under these circumstances the Lieutchant-Governor 
has felt that the grounds on which fresh provincial taxation 
might have been jiroposed have disappeared from under him, 
and at the close of the last session of his Council he was 
able to announce that as regards provincial taxation, so far 
as his own personal opinion and the present time are con¬ 
cerned, he does not anticipate the iieccssity of asking tho 
Council to consider any mea>iures for imposing fresh burdens 
on the people, but will bo content that tho cfl'orts of all 
should bo devoted to elaborating and putting in execution 
tho system of local self-taxation for local benefits which has 
so much occH])icd the (jouncil and the Govennnent, and in 
respect of which also tho Lieutenant-Governor hopes that a 
sort of finality has for the jirescnt been reached. , 

The system of account is such that it was inipossiblo 
, to be quite sure of the result till 

Pisiiosnl of tlic Bunilus. i i t 

the yoax was closed, and tho 
financial year 1871-72 may be described as having been, 
for tho most part, a year of economies. Now that the result 
has been to show so considerable a surplus, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has felt more at liberty to look to improvement 
as well as to economy, and has made a good many grants 
in excess of the ordinary budget provision. In particular, 
he has made jwovision in tho budget for 1872-78 of £20,000 
for the new sub-divisional establishments already alluded to; 
and he has since thought himself at liberty to devote a veiy 
considerable sum towards the commencement of a system 
of popular education. He hopes that the provincial finance is 
now sufficiently easy to enable him to invite tho submission 
by local and clei)art.mental officers of any plans by which 
great public improvements maybe eflbcted at a moderate cost, 
liefore leaving this subject tho LicutoJiant-Govornor 
„ .. . ., . , , would ask to be allowed to sub- 

mit his hiuiiblc testimony to tJio 
wisdom and the practical efficiency of the system of pro¬ 
vincial finance inaugurated by tho Government of tho late 
hiarl Mayo. It seems to him that for a beginning it went quite 
fur enough, and not too far ; that it has most successfully sup¬ 
plied a motive to economy and method which has taken 
full effect; that it has immensely diminished the friction 
between the Supreme and subordinate Governments to 
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which’ the finance of the civil departments continually gave 
rise ; and that it has enabled the local Governments to mould 
and shape the departmental establishments and expenses 
with a view to their efficiency and their adaptation to local 
requirements in a way which was impossible under the old 
system. The experiment has been, the Lieutenant-Governor 
ventures to say, a complete and unalloyed success. 

We next come to local taxation proper, that is, the tax- 
. ation of particular localities for 

tlie benefit of these localities. • 


It has been explained that of such taxation there was 
very little in Bengal, and that such local taxation as there was 
principally took the shape of tolls. It seems to be the 
accepted Indian view, that while tolls on roads, however 
expensively made, and tolls on bridges, are abhorrent to the 
people, they readily enough acquiesce in a toll amounting to 
a tax on any river where there is no bridge, and where nothing 
has been done to facilitate the passa ge. Ih-obably the rationale 
of this feeling is, that as a river cannot bo avoided, and some¬ 
thing must always be paid to a ferryman, it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish between a very small charge as the legitimate cost of 
crossing and a charge, somewhat larger, which combines a 
payment for work done and a tax. At any rate there are 
many rivers in Bengal on which public ferries had been 
established, and there was a profit from this source of some¬ 
thing near £00,000 per annum. About £9,000 per annum 
wore derived from road tolls, and there was a considerablo 


profit from the tolls charged on the canals leading from 
Calcutta to the eastern districts of Bengal and on the river 
channels kept open by artificial means. In the settlements 
of estates which were not included in the permanent settle¬ 
ment, or had reverted to Government, efi’ected in recent years, 
it had been the practice to levy, in addition to the revenue, a 
further sum of one per cent, for roads, but this applies to but 
a small proportion of Bengal estates, and produces out a small 
sum, about £3,750 per annum. Altogether, after deducting 
expenses from a gross collection of about £130,000 per 
annum, the net proceed of tolls of various kinds with this 
small road cess added, was in all on an average something 
approaching to £100,000 per annum. The above funds wore 
^ , , devoted to the construction and 

Funds available for roads. • . *1 i i t 

maintenance of local roads and 


bridges. The jtolls are not by any means equally collected 
all over the country ; public toll-paying ferries are almost 
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universal in some districts and are very rare in otliers.’ But 
since a regular Department of Public Works has ruled over 
these things in Bengal, the whole of the collections were 
centralised in one fond, and from that fond sums were 
annually assigned according to what wore considered to bo 
the noms of each district at the discretion of tliat depart¬ 
ment. To the funds ah.*eady mentioned were added certain 
sums—profits of jail manufactures and surplus proceeds of 
pounds—which the local Government had been permitted to 
appropriate to the purjwso, and altogether the Government 
was able to distribute about*£120,000 per annum to be sjient 
tm h)cal works. This money was, however, very unequally 
distributed, some favoured metropolitan and other districts, 
which collected very little, got a disproportionably largo share 
of the assignments, while other remote and little visited 
fli.stric.ts got much less than they collected. 

'rhe only other local tax levied throughout the country 
„ , generally was an extremely light 

cess imposed on the zemindars 
in commutation of their liability under the old law to forward, 
tlic district posts. This ccss amounts on an average to 
about £24,000 per annum. 

When it is said that the above are the only local taxes 
nicg..i iu«A cc8«es Uviwi by zcuiin- generally levied, it should be 

explained that the statement 
refers to ceases and taxes levied for public puqioscs. It is 
too certainly the case that very much larger cesses are 
habitually levied by zemindars tor their own benefit, and 
in nothing is the distinction between the benefits claimed 
under the iiermancnt settlement and way in which the obliga¬ 
tions of that settlement are set at naught, more striking than in 
this respect. The regulations by which the permanent settle¬ 
ment was established rigorously laid down that all payments 
duo by the ryots to the landholders must be included in the one 
rent, and that no other cesses or exactions of any kind 
were to be taken by the zemindars on any pretext whatever. 
It is known that such cesses are now nevertheless very generally 
levied under various forms, in great nmnber, and sometimes 
to an excessive amount. The Lieutenant-Governor’s atten¬ 
tion was prominently called to the subject by the Magistrate- 
Collector of Balasorc, in Orissa, wliere the system is peculiarly 
inexcusable, because in that province there is not the 
ordinary zeniindarce tenure of Bengal. There all the old 
ryots have long leases from Govcnuncut direct, and the 
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zomindarB are still in respect of them mere rent collectors, 
who have not the shadow of a right of any enhanced rent. 
Yet it was shown that they exacted eleven different kinds of 
annual cess besides seventeen descriptions of occasional tax. 
Among the former were cesses to recoup themselves for 
the postal payments, cesses on account of the telegraph 
wire ruuniilg through their estates (a pure imposition, as this 
cost them nothing), cesses to reimburse them for income tax, 
and so on. There were presents, exacted for the zcmindaree 
underlings; presents verj^ compulsory in their nature, on every 
occasion of a zemindar’s moving from homo or of a Magis- 
fralc’s travelling through the estate, on account of fictitious 
expenses that were never incurred. 

In Hengal the levy of cesses may or may not bo carried 
to such an excess as m comparatively primitive Orissa, but 
that the system docs prevail there is no doubt. In Bengal 
Proper, hpwever, the Lieutenant-Governor also feels this, that 
the cesses, illegal though they be, do in practice to some extent 
Jake the place of the enhancement of rents to which by litiga¬ 
tion the zemindar might perhaps establish a right, and there is 
little doubt that the people much prefer such cesses to any 
altera tion of their old-established rents. Where, then, there has 
not boon any recent general enhancement, and the cess system 
is not carried to very great excess, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is inclined to think that while the people do not complain 
it may bo better not to embark on a crusade to put down 
such customary illegalities, and that we may perhaps trust 
to the gradual enlightenment of the lower orders to enable 
them so firr to look after their own interests. In Orissa, 
where the exactions are so shameless and so little founded 
on any equity of any kind, it will probably be desirable to 
make more serious examples, when the inquiry wliich the 
Lieutenant-Governor directed is completed. 

There is another form of local collections which is much 


llIof;nl transit anil market dues. 


more unjustifiable. In the original 
settlement certain items classed 


under the general name of sayer wore included in the assets 
of jtho zemindars,—dues levied on produce brought to market, 
tolls taken on boats passing along rivers or on goods landed 
and shipped, and so on; but these practices having led to 
abuse, it was determined to abolish and prohibit them all, 
and to give compensation to the zemindars who had pro¬ 
fited by them. A llogulation for this jnirpose was passed in 
17‘J7, and thenceforward all such collections were strictly 
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prohibited. All duos on transit or pui'chaso and sale were 
declared to bo illegal, and forbidden under penalty of con¬ 
fiscation of the estates of those who contravened the law. 
It was especially enacted that no dues whatever were to bo 
levied in markets, saving only regular monthly or annual 
rents for shops; and for the market duos as well as for 
all other collections, full compensation was giv^n. Yet it 
turns out that these enactments have been wholly set at 
defiance; dues on goods brought for sole arc levied in almost 
every market in the country. One case has come to light 
near Calcutta, where the proprietor to this day draws from 
Government annual compensation for his abolished market 
dues, but has only moved the market to a short distance and 
there levies the dues just the same. On various pretexts dues 
are levied in many places from boats passing along rivers, and 
wherever goods are loaded or unloaded, a zemindaree tax- 
gatherer appears. It has come to this, that on the very main 
arterial roads made by Government, private persons levy tolls 
on goods shipped or unshipped from or to the road, and an 
attempt was made to Ipvy tolls on the goods brought to the 
railway wharf at Patna. A full inquiry into these practices is 
being made, and the whole subject will engage the attention 
of the Government. To the market question there arc, as a 
matter of expediency, two sides; but tlio dues on goods in 
transit arc an unmitigated evil when levied for private gain 
only. It may further be here mentioned that the ferries in 
private hands appear to bo very little regulated, and probably 
have become in many places the means of levying a private tax.” 

To complete the whole subject of local taxation as it 
.. existed, it may be added that the 

municipal income under existing 
municipal laws in towns in which municipal institutions 


have been establisliod, is. 


according to 
as follows 


the 


Bengal 


received a few months back, 

Calcutta 

The Suburban Municipality and Howrah 
All other towns under the several 

Municipal Acts, including two smaller 
suburbs of Calcutta 

Towns under the Watchman’s Act of 1856... 
Bazaar funds in a few places ... 
Cantonment funds 

Total 


statements 

£ 

273,127 

40,847 


99,348 

11,373 

240 

2,917 

434,340 
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The municipal funds are devoted to police, roads, 
buildings and sanitation. Thei?} is not at present any pro¬ 
vision for town schools. 

Excluding Calcutta and the Suburbs, the wlicde local 

taxation of the Bengal provinces 
stands as follows :— 


Snmmary of local taxation. 


Net proceeds of tolls, devoted to maintain- £ 
ing roads ... ... ... 100,000 

Other cesses for maintenance of roads ... 3,750 

Postal cess ... ... ... 24,700 

Municipal taxations of all the towns in the 
interior ... ... ... 113,878 

Estimated receipts for village watchmen 
under the Act of 1870 ... ... 10,000 

Total ...252,328 

or in roupd numbers a quarter of a million sterling. 

It is evident that this sum, as the local taxation of 61 
ipillions of people, is ycry small indeed. Comparing it with 
the local taxation of other provinces, it will to evident that 
Bengal is in this shape far more lightly taxed than any otlier 
part of India. 

These being the existing conditions of local taxation, the 
attention of the Government of India w'as some years ago 
draw’n to the extreme want in Bengal of the improvements 
Proposals for local toxation in Supplied in other provinces by 

such means—to the insufficiency 
of the moans of communication, the absence of roads in the 
interior of the coimtry, the want of any means of adapting 
and improving by art the wild and uncertain water-ways, 
and especially to the extreme want of any provision of any 
kind for the education of the people. Inc principle was 
asserted that these things must be done by local taxation, 
and the Supreme Government refused to give any further 
funds for roads and education in Bengal beyond those already 
allowed. The question then arose how and on what property 
local taxes were to bo imposed ; and as by far the greatest and 
most valuable property was the land, it was indispensable that 
it should bo first settled whether cesses were to bo imposed 
on landed property, and how they were to be imposed. The 
Bengal zemindars and their organs stoutly asserted that the 
land revenue having been fixed for ever, no additional taxation 
of any kind could be put on the land, and that whoever was 
taxed the land must be exempted. Some of the ofiicers of 
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the Civil Service employed in Benf^al gave cotintcnance to 
this view, and a hot controversy raged for some time. Even¬ 
tually the whole question was referred to the Q-ovomment in 
England, by whom it was formally and finally docidod that 
property in land should bo liable to local taxation for local 
pnrpo8(!8 like any other propci’ty. 

A committee headed by Mr. Schalch, the Seiifor Member 
of the Board of Revenue, was appointed to devise a plan for 
this purpose, and made a report proposing a plan of assess¬ 
ment for roads before the present Lieutenant-Governor’s 
arrival. The Lioutcnant-Glt>vcmor, Sir W. Grey, who was 
not very favourable to the views adopted by tho Government 
of India, and who took a somewhat discotiraging view of 
the proposal, loft tlie matter undecided to liis successor, and 
so Mr. Campbell found it. 

On considering tho whole subject very carefully, it 
Tiio Tiivutciiant'Uorcrnor’s view of sooinod to tho j^roseut Xfioutenant- 
tho Biiiijcct. Governor that on principle fixed 

or immovable propcity (real property as it would be called 
in England) is most fairly liable to taxation forimprovemonfs 
of a fixed ami immovable kind and of a material chai’actor, 
while for benefits not so fixed and material, it would 
bo fair that all property, and perhaps all income of all 
kinds, should be taxed. Jn this view he had doubts whether 
a tax for education could ])ropoiiy be put upon immovable 
pro 2 )orty only, or on the land in particular. On the other hand, 
questions then pending with regard to tho imperial income 
tax and other considerations made it difficult to attempt a dii’ect 
tax for education uijou all 2 n’oi>erty, movable or immovable. 
It may be added too that while it would be impossible to assort 
any antecedent sjiecial obligation on tho zemindars to educate 
their ryots, the obligation to keep uj) tho roads has attached 
to landholders in tho East as well as in the West from tinie 
immemorial. “ Prepare the way before him, make his jiaths 
straight,” has always been an order issued in tho East when 
a great man moves, and which has come down to the times of 
many modem officers, just as “ mend your ways” and similar 
expressions iioint to the most prominent of rural obligations 
in the West. In the engagements of the iiermanent settle¬ 
ment, made at a time before roads were macadamized, there 
is pcrhajis some ambiguity in the exjiression which bound 
the zemiiidars to make bridges and to keeji the roads open 
for travellers, and it has been urged that this last merely binds 
them to iirotect tho roads against robbers j but since it is certain 
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that the Government did not then make the roads, and if the 
roads were impassable there could be neither travellers nor 
robbers, it seems to tlie Lieutenant-Governor tliat, read by 
the light of the custom, there really was an express obli¬ 
gation to keep the roads passable. Undet all the circum¬ 
stances, the Lieutenant-Governor thought it would be best, 
and most cbnsonant with the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to begin with a cess on immovable property of 
all kinds for roads, canals, and other means of communica¬ 
tion, deferring the question of an educational cess of any kind. 
Looking then to the scheme prepared by Mr. Schalch’s com¬ 
mittee, it seemed to him that that plan threw too great a 
share of the burden upon the ryots; but otherwise, considering 
^ „ , „ . ^ the very great local knowledge 

and experience of the officers who 
framed that scheme, and the general equity of its provi¬ 
sions, he thought that it might be accepted as a basis on 
which to found a detailed measure for the settlement of this 
vexed question. Such a measure was accordingly prepared 
under the Lieutenant-Governor’s direction, and was submit¬ 
ted to the Bengal Lcgislalive Council, by whom it was treated 
with very great care and very laboriously elaborated. After 
full discussion it was passed in a shape which had the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor’s concurrence and approval, and, eventually 
receiving the assent of His Excellency the Viceroy, became law. 

It must bo understood that tno labour undertaken in 

framing a measure of this kind 
for Bengal was very dilForent 
from that involved in imposing a cess of the same kind in 
other provinces. In all other provinces the land has been 
valued, for the purpose of assessing land revenue, with very 
great skill and care,—after detailed measurements with every 
appliance which could secure the greatest approximation to 
accuracy. It is seldom top that in other parts of India rights 
in the land are shared by more than two grades, the land¬ 
holder and the ryot or cultivator. In some provinces there 
is but one grade, the cultivating proprietor holding direct from 
Government. In all other provinces then an accurate valuation 
of the land existing, and the proprietors being known and 
recorded, when it is proposed to impose a cess on the land, 
nothing more is necessary than to hx a rate in proportion to 
the land revenue as already assessed. In Bengal, on the 
other hand, no field measurement of any kind exists. There 
is no means ^of distinguishing the relative proportions of 


Tlio valttatiou of tlie land. 
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cultivated and uncultivated area; the rights in the land are 
split up in an infinite variety of grades and sub*grado8 of 
proprietary right in every variety of form and shape, and of 
none of these rights below those of the original zemindar is 
there any record or register whatever. Even the register 
of the superior proprietors holding direct from Government 
has almost fallen into desuetude. It may in fact be said that 
we do not know who the holders of the land in their various 
grades, or in any grade, are. 

The land revenue assessed in the last century, when the 
conditions of the country 'and the relative capabilities of 

different districts were vastly 

Kevcime now bears no relation to different from wliat tllCV HOW 
VHiuo of miiu. <1 if**' 

are, boars no sort oi proper- 
tion to the present value of tho land. While in some 
jilaces the revenue may still amount to a tolerable assess¬ 
ment, in others it amounts to no more than a very small 
quit-rent. Tho total rental of each estate may lie to the 
revenue in the proportion of 3, 10, OO or 100 times. It 
is evident then that tho land revenue could not be taken' 


as any guide to an assessment upon landed property; on 
the contrary, the value of the property and tho free iiuiomo 
of the proprietor are in tho inverse ratio to tho amount of tho 
assessment. Thus, then, on the fiist occasion on which a coss 
is imposed on immovable property in these great provinces, 
Ave must first undertake a gigantic Avork, that is to say, 
the valuation of the lands and of tho vaj’ious rights to 
tlie land, and tho record of the holders of those various 


rights. 


The Bengal Road Coss Act of 1871 is a measure which 
, fii’st provides for this valuation 

Provisions of tiio Houu Cess Act. i */* xi • i • a i • 

and tor tlus record; it also mi- 


poses rates on houses, mines, and other immovable property. 
It tlien establishes local bodies, either nominated or elected 


from among tho rate-payers, Avliich arc to ascertain tho needs 
of districts and localities in regard to roads, canals, and other 


means of communication ; to bring on their books all roads, 
&c., which it is thought desirable to maintain as local ])ul)lic 
communications; to determine tlic Avork to bo undertaken 


in tlie current year; and to strike a rate for the year to 
meet the necessary expenditure on tho whole immovable 
])roperty of the district. This rate may in no case exceed 
one-half anna in each rupee of the net profits of the land¬ 
holders and other owners, that is about tlu’ce per cent. 
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The valuation is to last for five years, and to be subject 
to revision at the end of that period. Tlie Members of the 
Council insisted on a provision that the canals maintained 
should be canals of communication only, and not canals for 
irrigation, they having rather a dread of projects of the latter 
kind. 

The Act is not to come into force at once all over the 
country, but to be introduced gradually into such districts 
as the Government may see fit. When it is introduced, tlic 
process of valuation commences and necessarily occupies a 
considerable period. The zemindars arc bound to render an 
account of all rents receivable by them from their under¬ 
tenants, it being provided throughout, in addition to penalties 
for false returns, that no rent not returned shall be recover¬ 
able by law. Wlien the zemindars’ returns are received, if, 
as generally happens, their immediate tenants are sub-holders 
superior to the cultivating ryot, the same process is gone 
through with the sub-holders ; they are required to file a statc- 
nu'iit of holdings under them, and so on, it may bo through 
several gradations, till the actual ryot is reached. 

In regard to cultivating ryots paying less than Es. 100 
j)er annum, no attempt is made to distinguish between the 
diflerent classes of ryots possessed of more or less beneficial 
interest in the soil. It is not sought to make an actual 
rack-rent valuation of the soil, but only an account of the 
rental actually paid. 

While the greater part of Bengal was held by large 
landliolders, in some eastern districts the settlement was 
made with very small people ; and in all districts there 
are many holders of resumed rent-free lands and other 
small holders. Again, through the system of sub-infeu- 
(lation, even in the districts containing the greatest zemin- 
daries, a largo proportion of the country has come to be 
held by comparatively small sub-proprietors, who do not 
themselves cultivate. To lessen the great labour involved in 
valuing these small holdings, so much more numerous than 
the large ones, and yet producing after all little in comparison, 
it is provided that small holdings i)aying less than Rs. 100 
annual revenue or rent may be sunimaxily assessed in a rough 
way, cither in proportion to their payments to the superior 
holder, or with reforonco to the gross quantity of land com¬ 
prised in the tenure, if that has been or can be ascertained. 
If the summary valuation is favourable to the propietor 
he wiU accept it j if not, he is entitled to file returns of the 
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actual rental received from his ryots, so that he cannot pay 
on more, and may pay on less than his real rental. Here 
then also it is possible that the first valuation may not 
amount to a real valuation of the soil down to the very 
ground, and wo may not reach the ryot holding under the 
petty proprietor. 

As regards the details of the mode of valuation, the 
Lieutenant-Governor was naturally guided by the know¬ 
ledge and experience of the able men who most thoroughly 
understand the complication of liengal tenures. Tliese 
complications are certainl;^ such ns to render the ndiole 
process somewhat alarming. But the result, so far as the 
valuation has yet gone, seems to be to show that the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s trust in his advisers was exceedingly 
well founded. 


Separate provision is made for the mode of rating houses 
and other immovable property, houses below a certain 
value being exempt, so as entirely to exclude the huts of tlio 
laboui’ing classes. The houses of those who pay as laixL.. 
holders or ryots are also exempt if they have no other calling 
or profession. 

Towns under municipal government are wholly exempted 
fi'ora the operations of the Road Cess Act, it being considered 
desirable that the self-government and taxation of such 
municipalities should be regulated by ditfoi'cnt rules. 


The Road Cess Act proceeds on the principle that 
half the rate is to be paid by the occupiers, that is by the 
ryots, and half by the rent-receivers, each according to his 
own share of the profit. On the su])erior holders is also 
imposed the duty of collecting the money due from those 
under them and paying the whole in a lump for each estate. 
A valuation roll of each estate, and of the district, being 
completed, and the rate for the year being declared, half of 
that rate will be published as the rate payable by ryots. 

... , , The holder immediately above 

the ryots will collect irom them 
the half rate and pay to his superiors the full rate for his 
holding, less half rate on the rent or revenue receivable 


by the superior; and each superior holder will pay to his 
own superior in like manner, till the zemindar holding direct 
of Government pays the whole rate on the whole estate, loss 
half rate on the share of profits which goes to Government as 
land revenue. The effect is that each holder passes on the 
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ryot’e half rate with a half rate paid by himself on his own 
share of the profits. 

The provision which throws half the rate on the rj-'ot is 
one which caused t(> the Lieutenant-Governor much doubt 


and hesitation at the time,—he may say extreme doubt 
_ j r. . . aiid hesitation; and he has been 

subject to a recurrence of doubts 
and qualms of conscience on the point ever since. It is sug¬ 
gested, and not without an apparent reasonableness, that the 
ryots are the poorest and most oppressed class,—Aose who 
have least benefited by the permanent eettlement, and whose 
wrongs have most need of redress; and that to throw on them 


so heavy a portion of this new taxation is inconsistent with 
all that has been said on the subject. The tax, it is suggested, 
should be one on property and not on labour. Nevertheless 
the Lieutenant-Governor was satisfied after the fullest con¬ 


sideration that he acted for the best in assenting to the 

{ )resent arrangement, and after each recurring spasm of doubt 
le has eventually reverted to the same conclusion. He desires 
to explain the considerations by which he was guided. 


In the first place the original committee had proposed 
to put a much heavier burden on the ryot. The present 
arrangement is a large abatement on this original proposal, 
and constituted as are the powers and influences which pre¬ 
vail in the politics of Bengal, it would have been extremely 
difficult to impose the burden on the zemindar and to exempt 
the ryot. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that he need not 
say that no such consideration could or ever shall induce 
him to consent to that which he believes to be wrong, but 
the situation described may well have its effect in settling a 
doubt between two courses, either of which may be right. 


Next there is the analogy of many similar cases in the 
different parts of the United Kingdom. There local rates 
have sometimes been put on the ovraer and sometimes on the 
occupier; and in a country where a landlord is really an 
absolute landlord and the tenant is a simple tenant, it may 
be argued in theory that it comes to the same thing m the 
end whether it is put on one or the other. Yet even under 
these circumstances it is felt that in practice it is not quite 
the same thing, and the favorite method in most of the more 
recent instances seems to be the same as that adopted in the 
Koad Cess Act, viz. to place half the rate on the owner 
and half on the occupier. 
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The argument which seemed to weigh most with experi¬ 
enced Bengal officers was this, that in the present state of 
Bengal, on whomsoever the cess is nominally put, the ryot will 
eventually pay. They say .that with or without law it will 
be imposed as an extra cess like the other illegal cesses to 
-vi^Jiich allusion has been made, and that it may be better for 
the ryot to deliue by law his liability for half, and to try to 
make him understand that liability, than to leave him to pay 
the whole without definition. The Lieutenant-Grovernor, 


while not accepting this argument to the full, does neverthe¬ 
less feel that the legal definition of an authorized cess and 
the measures taken to exjilain it to the royts may have some 
considerable eftbet in teaching them to distinguish between 
authorized and unauthorized cesses, and so heljiing them to 
protect themselves against unreasonable extortions. 

Tliese are, however, but preliminary arguments. The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s scruples have been chiefly overcome 
„ , . . . by an entirely different view of 

KtiHHOti for nnpuHinir cens on ryotei , <1*' 1 • i 

the subject. 

The ryotif may be divided into three classes—those wlfft 
under tlie provisions of tlie permanent settlement in favour of 
ryots generally or in vii'tuo of subsequent contracts are 
entitled to hold at fixed rents; those who have a right of 
occupancy subject to a regulated variation of rents, and 
tenants from year to yoai’, commonly called tenants-at-will. 
Owing to tlie difficulty of proving an actual or construc¬ 
tive possession from the time of the pennanent settlement, 
and to a rule which makes every man who or whoso 
ancestors have in fact at any time submitted to any increase 
of rent, just or unjust, liable to enhancement for ever, it is to 
be feared that the ryots safely established in the first men¬ 
tioned class holding at fixed rents arc comparatively few in 
number. But in these cases, at any rate, it is abundantly 
clear that as they would mainly benefit by improved roads, 
so th^ should bear their share of the burden 

The line between tenants-at-will and occupancy ryots 
is not'in practice very well defined; one class runs very nuicli 
into the other, and m many parts of the country customary 
rents are regulated by the same customary rules in both cases. 
If the ryot is really a tenant-at-will, the argument that as 
the zemindar left to himself is pretty cortaui to make him pay 
the whole, it is bettor to lay down that he is to pay half, 
would very fully apply. It may be said, however, that the 
mass of the ryots are either occupancy ryots or ryots whose 
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rent is similarly regulated by customary adjustments rather 
than by the strict law of supply and demand and the rent 
definitions of the economists. In considering tliis matter then, 
the occupancy ryot may bo taken as the normal type of the 
ryot to be dealt with. 

Now, taking this normal ryot, it must first be said tljpt 
there is reason fo hope, as the Lieutenant-Governor believes, 
that his status lias considerably improved of recent years. 
'I’hcrO has been a material improvement in the position and 
means of the Bengal agricultural community owing to the 
increasing demand for the great staples of commerce. It 
is hc>])ed that the rise in rents has not been so great as to 
absorb the whole of the ryot’s share in the general improve¬ 
ment. It may even not improbably be that if the proprietors, 
instead of lo\^ng irregular cesses, were systematically to 
j)ursuc intlie courts a course of enhancement to the utmost 
limits that the law allows, they might still establish grounds 
for further enhancement in many cases, while the expenses 
of such a mode of proceeding would fall very heavily on the 
ryots, whatever the event of such suits. 

The law allows the proprietor to sue for enhancement 
wdionever the productive powers of the land or the value of 
the produce have been increased by any means other tlian by 
the labour or at the expense of the ryot. Now, if roads and 
canals made by a local assessment on the proprietors ojien up 
the country, render it move easy to bring produce to market, 
and so increase the value of agricultural produce, it will 
follow in law and logic that the proprietors will be entitled 
to an enhancement of rent on that ground. Either then the 
ryots Avill have to submit to an increase of rent, or there will 
be given to the zemindar an additional incentive to that pro¬ 
cess of general enhancement by litigation which, in the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor’s judgment, is of all things most to be 
deprecated in tbe interest of all parties. The view which 
nnder these circumstances he has taken is, that it is really 
bettor for the ryot that the law should step in, and by a 
s\nnmary rule make that adjustment which would otherwise 
follow by a long and difficult process. We now say to 
him—“Improvements are about to be made by which you, the 
ryot, will benefit as well as the proprietor, and on account 
of w'liich, if they be made by the proprietor, you would be 
liable to an enhancement ot rent. Instead of allowing that 
process to go on, we will impose on you a very light rate, 
whicli wejielieve that you are able to pay; the expense of 
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the improvements will be divided between you and the 
proprietor; they will not be improvements made otherwise 
than at your exjiense, but your own improvements in the 
expense of which you have shared; and thus by so sharing 
now you will avoid the liability to consequent enliancemeut 
hereafter.” It is thus that the Lieutenant-Governor justifies 
the imposition of the half rate on the ryots : ho m&y bo right 
or he may be wrong, but of this ho is sure, that on the whole 
question ho has boon actuated, and he believes that his 
Council have been g,ctuated, by a regard for the interests 
of the people at large. 

It must always be remembered that the heaviest rate 
which can possibly under any circumstances be demanded 
from the ryot is ^ anna on every rupee of rent, that is the 
64th part, or say 1 ^ per cent, if he is })aying a raOk-rent, and 
much less on the real value if he is holding at beneficial rates. 
It may be hoped that in many districts it will not bemeccssary 
in the first instance to levy the full rate, and if so, the cess 
imposed will be so much lighter. If, say, an average charge* 
of 1 per cent, on the rental of the ryot were made in order 
to open out local roads and water-channels in every direc¬ 
tion, such a charge would be a tnore flea-bite compared to 
the cesses which so many zemindars now levy; and it may 
well bo believed that in direct pecunimy return the benefits 
will more than compensate for so light a charge. 

The measures taken to give effect to the Road Cess Act 

Meanures to give effect to the Road 88 folloW I T he Act WaS in 

the first instance introduced in 
sixteen districts in different parts of the country, those being 
chiefly selected in which, other things being suitable, the 
demand for money for roads, &c., had hitherto most largely 
exceeded the local collections ; such wore especially some of 
the metropolitan districts. Three districts have since been 
added in which it was shown that there was a similar neces¬ 
sity, making nineteen in all. In all these districts the valu¬ 
ation proceedings are now in active progress. A special 
Deputy Collector with suitable establishment has been told 
off to conduct the details in each district under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Collector. The whole operation is under 
the general supervision and control of Mr. Schalch, the Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue in charge of the Land 
Revenue Department, and himself the principal author of the 
Act. 
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At the same time tliat the Act was introduced into the 
districts above mentioned, tho Lieutenant-Governor made a 
declaration in a resolution, dated 22nd August 1871, of tho 
policy and intentions of the Government in regard to the funds 
hitherto distributed for local works. It was determined_^ that 
all taxes and tolls raised locally in each district should be re¬ 
tained by 'that district for its own local expenditure, instead of 
being brought into a central fund at the disposal of the 
Government as hitherto. The main lines of arterial com¬ 
munication, both roads and canals, '\jere distinguished as 
provincial communications to be maintained from general 
provincial funds; while it followed that any tolls levied on 
those lines of communication would go to the treasury which 
was to maintain them. All other roads and communications 
were left to the district committees, which were to settle those 
to be kept up. The effect of the assignment to the districts 
of all foriT and road tolls, together with any other local 
receipts of the same dcscri})tiou, was that some districts, 
especially those of tho Patna division, wore, without addi- 
‘tional taxation, a good deal better off than ever they were 
before. In Tirhoot and the other districts of North liehar a 
large revenue is raised from ferry tolls. In such cases the 
Govenimont has not, for the present at any rate, "sought to 
alter the existing system in the absence of any a 2 )plication 
from the people of the district for an alteration. 

As rcsjjects the provincial income, and tho funds 
which have been previously mentioned as at the dis])osal of 
the Government to supjdoment district funds, the declaration 
of the Government was as follows: “ The Lieutenant- 

Governor does not jjropose to make any further allotments from 
general sources to the rich and populous districts, which may 
be considered quite capable of paying their own way. Any¬ 
thing that can bo spared from jwovincial needs will rather be 
given to poor districts which have suffered from peculiar 
difficulties of communications.” It follows that suen assist¬ 
ance being still given to tho poorer districts as well as to all 
those into which, though raising little local revenue, the 
Hoad Cess Act has for any reason not been introduced, the 
only saring to the general provincial revenues resulting 
fk)m the Road Cess Act will be the sums in excess of locw 
collections hitherto given from general sources to some of the 
richer districts, the Road Cess Act being introduced into 
which, they may now be exiiected to find money for their own 
local mads. 
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As has been before said, the valuations gradually proceed¬ 
ing downwards through several grades must be a somewhat 
„ long process, and it has been 

thouglit better to carry it out 
with, full care and caution than to hurry it with a view to 
touching the money at a very early period. Nevertheless the 
progress made is as good as coula jwssibly be expected, and 
the difficulties appear to be far less than the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor was at one time inclined to anticipate. Actively as the 
organs of the zemindars opposed the measure befoi’e it 
became law, now that it is Irfw there has been no considerable 
obstruction or opposition. It is believed that, as a rule, tho 
different grades of proprietors are fulfilling tlieir obligations 
loyally and quietly, and that the returns are as approximately 
correct as could bo expected in a first valuation. Most of 
the superior holders have sent in their rent-rolls, and a good 
many of tho interior grades have also been disposed of; 
while a large proportion of the small holdings have been 
already valued. There seems to be every reason to expect, 
that by the end of the present road-year (road-making begins 
and ends with the rains), the valuation will be sufficiently 
complete in most of tho districts first commenced to enable 
the committee to raise a rate for the ensuing year, that is the 
year commencing Ist October 1873. In one or two districts 
the rolls may be ready even earlier, the progress made being 
greater than could have been hoped. In fact in two or three 
districts the completion of the valuation is reported to bo 
already within sight. 

I’he Lieutenant-Governor has the greatest confidence in 
the care and experience of Mr. Schalch in the conduct of tho 
niscumion as to treatment of amall Valuation. On only One poillt 

has some difference of opinion 
occurred between Mr. Schalch and himself. Mr. Schalch is 


inclined to think that, on this first occasion of a valuation, 
it is not desirable to press it too much down to the ground,— 
to use a phrase before adopted. Seeing the magnitude of the 
work, and the vast variety of tenures to be recorded, he has 
wished, for the first five years’ valuation, to be content to get 
a tolerably correct statement of the rentals of the superior 
tenures and principal sub-tenures. In regard to the minor 
proprietory holdings and sub-tenures of various kinds, he 
would make a very liberal use of the power of summary 
valuation of such holdings mveu by the Act, putting them at 
so easy a figure that the hmders are not likely to demand an 
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actual valuation. Ho thinks that we shall thus complete 
our task more quickly and easily, and that if we make so 
much ground sure in thu first valuation wo may, if wo so 
desire it, complete our operations in the next valuation five 

J ’-ears lienee, and value the rental down to the very ground, 
n all this so far as it goes the Lieutenant-Governor most 
fully condurs. As a financial question ho has no doubt 
whatever of the soundness of Mr. Schalch’s view; he believes 
that the additional cess obtained by pressing further the 
valuation at present might really not be worth the additional 
labour, expense, and delay. But on the other hand he feels 
strongly one difficulty. The ryots will under the Act be 
declared liable to pay the half-rate on their rents. If a man 
has a holding from which he draws Rs. 200 as rent, and it is 
summarily valued without returns at Rs. 150, ho will collect 
from the ryots half-rate on Rs. 200, equal to the whole rate 
on Rs. lOO, and ho will pay on Rs. 150, so that the ryot will 
pay two-thirds and he only one-third. There may indeed be 
cases a good deal stronger than that. If in the case above 
' mentioned the sub-proprietor pays Rs. 100 to his superiors ho 
will then thus pay on 150—100; that is exactly what 
he ^ets from the ryots, and will pay himself nothing. To 
obviate the unseemliness of extreme cases of this kind, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has somewhat urged on Mr. Schalch 
to take care that small holders are not let off tdo easily. 
The provincial finances are so flourishing that he would 
rather submit to some delay than have a very largo number 
of cases in which, owing to under-valuation, the proprietor 
collects on the full rental and pays on an assumed rental less 
than the real rent to a very excessive degree. It is, however, 
only a question of degree, and the Lieutenant-Governor has no 
doubt that Mr. Schalch will manage the matter discreetly 
and well. 

In most of the cess districts committees have been 


appointed to carry out the purposes of the Act. They can¬ 
not be asked to strike a rate 

Appointment of Committees. ..n .1 ii* • 

till the valuation is sufficiently 
advanced, but they will have much occupation in selecting 
and laying out the works to be undertaken in the next few 
years, and making other preparatory arrangements. It has 
not yet been found possible to attempt election by constitu¬ 
encies scattered over great areas, and the sub-committees for 
portions of districts have generally not yet been arranged. 
jProbably it may be better not to try elections in the 
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country districts till we have felt our way by experi¬ 
ment in the more limited area of towns. Meantime the 
committees have been selected from the best representative 
men of all classes So far as possible, some oflioials being 
added to a ma.iority of private persons both Native and 
European. By the Act two-thirds of the committee must bo 
non-olficials. Native and olEcial prejudices have interfered 
with the appointment of men of the ryot class in some 
districts, but in some the ryots also are represented. The 
Lieutenant-Grovemor hopes that this will eventually be more 
generally the case. The existing local funds and the supple¬ 
mentary grants given by Government have been at once 
made over to the committees. Similar committees have been 
or are being established in all other non-cess districts for 
the management of the funds just mentioned.” 


It has been stated that the Bill to facilitate drainage 
in certain districts of Bengal is a local cxpcrimftnt only. 

An engineer officer had devised a 
scheme for draining a largo extent* 
of swamp-drowned land in the country near the scene 
of the fever in Ilooghly and the confines of Burdwan, by 
which both the drainage of the country would bo improved 
and a large area of land would be rendered culturalilo or 
improved, so as more than to pay the cost. It was believed 
that the leading zemindars were inclined to accept the 
scheme, and this Bill was passed to enable them to do so. 
The scheme was to be carried out if the majority of the 
landholders decided to do so, and the cost was to be assessed 
on them in proportion to their respective interests, and on 
the inferior holders in proportion to the lands held by them 
respectively. It was not found possible to take the votes of 
all the inferior holders interested, but the rule was laid down 
that, whatever the result of the schonm, no such holder who 
had no vote should be assessed for more than the value of 
the benefit he had actually received. 


Considerable delay occun'ed in ascertaining the 
wishes and taking the votes of the proprietors, and it 
was found that the scheme needed a good deal of 
additional survey and preparation as regards the engineer¬ 
ing details. But eventually the proprietors decided to 
go on with the measure; new estimates and detailed plans 
have been prepared, and it is hoped that it will now be 
carried out effectually. 


2a 
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I'Jio Embankment Bill has been mentioned as still under 
consideration and surrounded by many difficulties. In truth, 
„„ „ , , , in these provinces protection from 

The Fwibaukmcnt liill. n i ^ i ^ j • 

floods and excess of water is a 


much more patent and ever-recurring need than irrigation 
works; there is hardly a season in which serious catas¬ 
trophes ih connection with floods on rivers, irruptions of the 
sea, and bursting of embankments, do not occur. There is 
probably no question which is so little settled as the best 
mode of dealing with embankments, and the subject has 
never been very systematically dealt with in these provinces. 
In Orissa, under a temporary settlement, the liability of Go¬ 
vernment to keep up many embankments and to give 
remissions when damage is caused by their bursting, seems 
to be acknowledged, and committees and commissions have 
sat and resat on the subject without coming to any very 
definite conclusion; but in the other provinces things have 
been a ^ood deal left to chance. In old days, when the 
zemindars were rent collectors accounting to the Govem- 
inent, they sent in bills showing money expended out of the 
gross revenue for the necessaiy Gmbankments. Under the 
peraiancnt settlement this expense was deducted from the 
revenue, and they were bound to keep up the embankments 
according to use and wont. This obligation, however, has 
never really been enforced; they have kept the embankments 
up no more than suited their own purposes. Holders under 
them seem to have no remedy if they do not do so; indeed, 
it is seldom clear whether the original zemindars, or those to 
whom they have sub-let in perpetual tenure, are bound to 
fulfil the original obligations. Kivers have changed their 
courses, (.’mbankments have been carried away here and put 
■Uj) there, the old embankments to which the landholders are 
b<»und by use and wont can rarely bo traced. Meantime on 
every occasion of great calamity the Government, as parent 
of the countiy, is obliged to step in and do what is absolutely 
necessary. In early da}'s the liaja of Burdw'an having 
failed to keep up his embankments, an arrangement was made 
by which the Government took from him the sum originally 
allowed for the purpose and assumed the dutj ; but in other 
places Govcniment has done the work without any such 
arrangement or compensation. In the 24-rergunnah8 along 
the llooghly this has been the case. And in modem days, 
when w^e take more heed than formerly of local calamities, 
and water-engineers and other engineers are spread over 
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the country, the demands for works to be undoi'takoii as 
absolutely necessary to save large tracts have become more 
and more pressing. It lias seemed necessary to make 
some arrangement to protect Government from an ever 
increasing obligation. At the same time the want to the 
country generally of some means of arranging embankments 
and drainge channels for the common good has tieeii much 
felt. The now Embankment Bill in effect abandons the 


special obligations of the zemindar as practically obsolete and 
incapable of enforcement. Not so as regards the obligations 
of Government; the native Interests in Bengal are always 
ready to jiress these to the uttermost, and delays have; princi¬ 
pally occurred in ascertaining to the maintenance of what eni- 
bankiiients the Government is properly bound. It is proposed 
that any such obligations should bo distinctly specified, and 
that for all other embankment works found to bo necessary, 
the propri<'tors of all grades should bo liable, the ^omitular 
first, and then each under-proprietor according to his degree 
in ju’oportion to the benefit recAiived. Hero also the (piestiou, 
<!roi>s up whether the ryot is to be charged, and that has not 
yet been decided. 

It may be stated hero that after a long discussion, result- 
itig out of the rc])ort of the Famine Commissioners, the 
Government of India has during the past year practically 
. „ decided that it is not desirable to 

IVoviHion for poor relief. . j. . , t . ,. 

inipfise a direct focal taxation on 
the zemindars for the purpose of relieving the poor of their 
estates in tune of famine. The Bengal Government has 


consequently tried to arrange the matter in the following 
manner. It is proposed to take advantage of the system 
prescribed by the Road Cess Act, under which the roads 
and other works to be undertaken arc systematically regis¬ 
tered, and to request all local committees, whether in CArss 
districts or in other districts, to prejiare and kecj) ready 
plans for local works considerably in excess of those for which 
provision is made in any current year, the object being that 
in case of famine or excessive distress those works nia}" bo 
put in hand to give employment to thepcojile. It is proposed 
that in times of prosperity a portion of the income shall be 
saved and gradually accumulated, so as to be available in tinaM 
of distress. If the local authorities thus find useful work ibr 


those able to work, the Governinont and the charitable public, 
including it is to bo hoped the landholders, must between 
them support in time of famine the old, weak, and Jielpless. 
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Having disposed of all questions involving any special 
„ ,, ,, local taxation of the land which 

have ansen during the year, 
we now proceed to the subject of municipal self-government 
and self-improvement by means of taxation imposed by 
or through the people of towns and villages themselves. 
The total amount of the taxation raised for this purpose in 
municipalities of several classes has been already stated, and 
the statement shows that in reality three-fourths of the income 
under this hesid is raised in Calcutta and the suburbs, say 
„, „ about £320,000 per annum; 

while in all the remaining towns 
of the country the taxation little exceeds £110,000 per 
annum. 

Jn Calcutta proper the taxation is undoubtedly some¬ 
what lieavy. The annual incidence is as nearly as possible 
Rs. flj ]>(!r head of the population. The total taxatioii on 
the I'cntai'of lumse property in Calcutta stands at present as 
follows:— 

•" General rate, 9 per cent.; lighting-rate, 2 per cent.; police- 
rate, 2 jier cent.; water-rate, 44 per cent.; or 174 
all, of which lot percent, falls on owners and 7^ on occupiers. 
Besides all this tliere is a license tax on trades and professions, 
and license fees for carriages, horses, and registration of carts; 
but most of those taxes do not press on the poor more than 
on the rich, and in truth, heavy though the burden be, the 
Calcutta taxation has not been thrown away; very gi’cat 
improvements have been effected. The principal items in the 
income of the past year were these:— 


ITouse-rale .9,65,414 

Lighting-rate. 3,04,730 

Polioe-rato .- ... 2,40,378 

Water-rate ... . 5,66,932 

Licenses on trades, &c. 2,44,972 

Ditto on carriages, &o. 1,03,385 

Ditto on carts. 48,614 


Tho whole income from taxation may be said to bo about 
£250,000, tho remainder shown in the returns being mere 
matter of account. 

In last yeai'’s report mention was made of the great 
success of the water-works and drainage, and some details 
of the various uudoi-takings and improvements were given 
in the chapter on Municipalities. It was also stated that tho 
health of the city^had greatly improved. That improvement 
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has been fully maintained. The following shows the number 
of deaths in each year for several years past:— 

1865 . 23,242 1869 . 12,795 

1866 . 20,283 1870 ... ... 10,102 

1867 . 12,097 1871 . 10,300 

1868 13,733 

The success of the.drainage works, so far as they have yet 
gone, has induced the Municipality to propose, and tlic Giovern- 
ment to sanction, a further extension of this great under¬ 
taking into the more native quarters of the town ; this and 
other undertakings have involved a further addition to the 
debt incurred and to be incurred, which now stands as 
follows:— 

Es. 

Borrowed on debenture (under old Act for drainage 

and other works) ... ... 65,00,000 


Duo to Secretary of State on 7th March 1872, on account of* 

loan for water-works ... ... ... 52,00,000 

Due to Secretary of State on 7th March 1872, on account of •« 

loan for new market ... ... ... 3,00,000 

Total due on 7th March 1872 ... -1,10,00,000 

An Act passed in March 1872 authorises the Municipality 
to borrow a further sum of Rs. 30,00,000, of which Rs. 7,00,000 
had boon drawn up to last account (making total debts 
Rs. 1,17,00,000) and about Rs. 22,00,000 more is in course 
of expenditure for drainage, market, and water-worlcs. The 
municipal debt of Calcutta will thus soon approach a million 
and a half sterling. 

The Act of 1872 insists on the establishment of a sinking 
fund for the paying otf all loans. Not less than 2 per cent, on 
the original loan is to bo in all cases devoted to this purpose. 

In last year’s report some account was given of the con¬ 
stitution ef the Calcutta Municipality, and mention was made 
Constiiution cf tho Cnicuttn Munici- of a change by an Act passed 

in April 1871, by which the 
governing body wore restricted to the Justices appointed for 
Calcutta; tlioso for Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, who had been 
hitherto entitled to take part, being excluded. Calcutta is 
not included in tho new Municipal Bill, and no further change 
has boon made in its municipal constitution ; yet it cannot 
bo said that tliis constitution has worked very smoothly. 
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Although, as has been before observed, great inprovements 
have been effected under it, and it is good in some respects, 
it may bo said that not only was tiie constitution new, but 
also a very large portion of the success had been due to the 
remarkable personal qualities of Mr. Stuart Hogg, who has 
for some years filled the office of Chairman. His zeal and 
energy have conquered all difficulties, and his position had 
become so well established that he generally carried with 
him a great majority of the Justices, of various races and 
classes. Mr. Hogg has unfortunately been compelled by 
his health, affected by much labour and anxiety, to take 
furlough, and though his place has since been very well and 
efficiently filled by Lord iJlick Browne, it becomes more and 
more apparent that the position of the Chairman, as the 
nominee and representative of Government and the execu¬ 
tive authority ol’ the town, is far from a comfortable one ; that 
tlie majority of the public officers who can look by their 
position and standing to a salary and allowances at all 
commensurate to or even considerably under tliose of the 
Chairman, would not willingly accept the position, and that it 
is with great difficulty that a man can be found who combines 
enci'gy, tact, and other qualities, together with the standing 
and position necessary to enable him advantageously to fill so 
difficult and consjncuous a post. It was ju'obably thought, 
and in fact was the case at first, that the nomination of the 
Justices by the Government gave the Government an amply 
sufficient power ; but as time passes those functionaries being 
nominated without a term have become in practice a sort of 
life-peers, directly responsible neither to any constituents nor 
to the Government, and great variety of opinion springs up 
among the members of such a body, while most of them 
attend very irregularly. The change which took away the 
provincial Justices considerably diminished the strength 
of what may bo called the ministerial party. On the one 
hand the Government has a good deal felt that while such 
great works are undertaken by largo borrowing, it is hardly 
so much as it would desire relieved of the responsibility of 
sanctioning those undertakings, which ai-e resolved on by a 
body nominated by the Government itself and not directly 
rcjiresenting the tax-payers; and on the other hand, in the 
case of so large a body practically appointed for life, the in¬ 
fluence and authority of Government or of the Chairman is 
by no means wholly paramount. Whether any change shall 
be proposed is^a matter not yet determined. 
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Further details regarding the Calcutta municipality, and 
such information as is available regarding the working of 
municipalities in the interior, will be found in the chapter on 
municipalities. 

In the constitution of the municipalities of the 
interior under various Acts of different dates, there is great 

variety. In some of the largo 
towns the municipal body con¬ 
stituted under an Act of 18G4 is not altogetlicr unlike 
that of Calcutta, and these bodies have generally worked 
tolerably well, being noithdl- so active in improvements nor 
so difficult to manage as that of Calcutta. In many more 
municipalities under a later Act the conqdaint chiefly is tliat 
power IS too much monopolised by the Magistrate, and that 
the municipalities had not sufficient real self-government and 
vitality; but this Act has undoubtedly been very useful, and 
contains many valuable provisions, wliich have boQU incorpo¬ 
rated into the new Act. In many other towns under earlier 
Acts definite provision is made for jiolice only, and some bazaai'g 
and cantonments have funds and constitutions of tlieir own. 


The ancient indigenous village of India, that iTiral self- 
governing commune which has existed through wars and 
„ „ , . revolutions and the changes of 

Decay ox communal institntions. , • i , • •” , 

many native dynasties, is too 
well known to need description here. Ihit in truth it 
is to pressure from without that these communes owed tlieir 
cohesion ; it was the necessity of self-preservation that kept 
together these corporate units of Avhich early Indian emjiivos 
and states were made. It was because there was no 


effeefive government from without that they were enabled 
to maintain self-government within. Under a regular 
and comparatively settled Govi'rnment they are ajit to go 
to pieces, and under a completely regular (Government such 
as the British Government in India, iftluiy are not recognised 
and cherished, they go to ]nece8 altogether. Where there is 
no compulsion the individual will always assert himself at the 
expense of the coimnunity. Such village communities still 
subsist in the hilly countries attached to Bengal, but in the 
plains of Bengal and Bohar the communal constitutions 
seem to have been very much weaknod even anterior to 
British rule, and in the last one hundred years of British rule 
and the zi'inindaree theory of property, they have almost dis¬ 
appeared, It cannot be said that In the more imjiortant 
provinces of this administration there are absolutely no self- 
governing institutions. Some traces yet remain ; some things 
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are in some places r^ulated by village puncbayots or by 
headmen, elders, or ariatm of some sort. But more and more 
the zemindaree agent supplants the old mundal, and the 
landlord takes the place of the indigenous self-rule. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has always believed that while 
on the one hand the task of really governing India down to 
the villages and the people is too great for the British Go¬ 
vernment, and on the other any- 
thing like national political free¬ 
dom is inconsistent with a foreign 
rule, we may best supplement oiir own deficiencies and give 
the people that measure of self-government and local freedom 
to which both their old traditions and their modern education 
alike point, by giving to towns and restoring to villages some 
sort of municipal or communal form of self-government. 
Some years ago, when Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, he made a commencement of such a system 
in Nagjjoro and other towns. He has had that object 
especially at heart in these provinces, awakening as 
they are to a new light under the influence of the edu¬ 
cation which wo have given to so many of the upper and 
middle classes. Seeing then the very various and confusing 
nature of the municipal constitutions heretofore existing, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has thought it very desirable to conso¬ 
lidate and systematise the whole law on the subject, ranging 
municipalities in difterent classes, and prescribing a suitable 
constitution for each, in all of which the element of self- 
government might be largely infused. lie has hoped that 
in this way the whole subject may come to be better under¬ 
stood both by the officers of Government and by the people, 
and that the Government may be enabled gradually to 
introduce the privileges and the advantages of representative 
and elective institutions. The opportunity has been at the 
same time taken to revise the taxes which may be levied in 
the various municipalities, to regulate more exactly their 
weight and incidence, to amend and add to the existing Acts 
in the points where experience has shown improvment to bo 
possible, and in some considerable degree to extend the scope 
and the objects of municipal self-government and taxation. 

It was necessary to make provision as regards towns for 
the roads and canals which were to be made by a district tax¬ 
ation from which the towns had been excepted, so that those 
communications should not be interrupted when they came to 
the limits of towns; and it was thought that the great edu¬ 
cational question might best be advanced, if not settled, in 
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connection with municipal institutions, rather than by a 
separate Act. 

With a view to fulfil these objects, a new Municipal Bill 
was introduced into tho Bengal Council at the beginning of 
„ .. , last session, and after engaging for 

many months the lull ^nu earnest 
attention of the members of the Council, was passed by the 
Council and approved by the Lieiilonant-Covtunor in the 
beginning of August last. The Act still awaits the assent 
of the Viceroy, and being in that stage, the matter may be 
explained b)r hero giving some extracts from a letter written 
for the information of His Excellency witli reference to cer¬ 
tain petitions against the bill on which the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s comments were invited. 

“ In one of the petitions it.is said that tho bill was unne¬ 
cessary, inasmucli as the existing Acts arc amidy sufficient. 
The list of twelve Acts wholly, and two more ptu'tially re.- 
pealed by schedule A of the present bill will sufficiently 
show how much consolidation of the great variety of Muua» 
„ , cipal Acts in force in Bengal was 

iiecesKary. oomctliiiig more than 
consolidation was necessary, because all these Acts wore 
drawn by different hands on different principles, and 
generally w'ithout tho least relation to one another. Besides 
various local and special Acta, the two old Acts of general 
character, XXVI of 1850 and XX of 1856, are very differ¬ 
ent, in their scope and provisions, both from one another 
and from tho subsequent Acts; while of the principal of the 
later Municipal Acta, viz. Ill of 1864 and VI of 1868, 
it may be said that if they had boon drawn by men from 
different planets, they could hardly have been more differ¬ 
ently framed. Yet each of the Acts might be introduced 
into any town at tho discretion of tho Government of the 
day, and in fact in some places one and in other plac-cs ano¬ 
ther had been introduced all over the country. There was the 
most extreme variety of municipal constitutions. Wliilo tho 
attempt has now been made to weld tho whole of these 
discordant Acts together, with provisions taken from the 
Madras and other Municipal Acts, into one harmonious whole, 
the opportunity has at the same time been taken to review 
and regulate the whole aubjeid. of municipal administration 
and taxation according to our latest lights. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has been specially anxious so 
to mould the present bill that it may, as it were,, meet and 

2 b 
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fit into the Road Cess Bill, so that the two should form 
together a complete and, as far as may be, final scheme of 
local taxation. In this scheme he has tried to adjust the 
much vexed and much discussed questions of cesses for roads 
and education, so as to apportion the minimum of necessary 
burden fairly on all classes, and to leave scope for voluntary 
expansion hereafter in such a way as to avoid, if it be possi¬ 
ble, the imposition of any further local cesses. 

V Perhaps it may be necessary in some degree to apolo¬ 
gize for the length of the present Act. Not only is it a 
great measure of consolidation "embracing a great variety 
of subjects and various grades of municipalities, but also the 
Lieutenant-Governor may say that much of the length is due 
to the strictly legal habit which prevails in Bengal, and to 
the almost jealous way in which the powers of the executive 
are limited and hedged in with a view to quiet the suscep¬ 
tibilities of a critical native public. As representing the 
executive, the Lieutenant-Governor would have been well 
.content with a much shorter and rougher bill which would 
have left much more to his discretion, as in the municipal 
Acts for some other provinces. But ho has no doubt that 
under the circumstances of Bengal it is better that every¬ 
thing should have boon regulated in the fullest detail. 

“ The plan adopted of detailing the various taxes which 
may be imposed at the option of the municipalities, and 
making separate provision for each in all particulars, neces¬ 
sitates a succession of special provisions which occupy a great 
part of the bill, but all or most of which will not be in force 
in any one municipality. 

“ Again, a very large portion of the bill (Parts X and 
XI^ is taken up with municipal regulations, in respect of 
which the plan-followed in former Acts has been adopted; 
that is to say, none of these regulations take effect of their own 
force in any municipality, but such portion of them as may 
bo fitted tor the requirements of, and be desired by any 
town municipality, may from time to time be introduced by 
the Government, and may bo similarly withdrawn if found 
inconvenient or inapplicable. Village municipalities are 
wholly exempted from all these regulations. In respect of 
them no discretion is left with the Government. With refer¬ 
ence to these regulations, the Lieutenant-Governor takes the 
opportunity to say for himself that he is very far indeed 
from desiring to push too far sanitary or other regulations 
which mtiy effect some public good at the cost of great 
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individual vexation. On the contrary, he is inclined to in¬ 
troduce any regulations of this kind with great caution and 
reserve, feeling not only that our knowledge of these subjects 
is yet imperfect, but also that much regard must be had to 
the habits and feelings of the people, which, even in Europe 
and still more in this county, are opposed to ^reat innova¬ 
tions in matters affecting their daily lives in their*liomes and 
neighbourhoods. The Lieutonant-Govomor has pledged him¬ 
self to the greatest moderation and the fullest regard for 
the wishes of the inhabitants in respect of these regulations, 
and he has no doubt tliat if* the bill becomes law, they will 
not be abused by his successors. 

Allowing for the space occupied by the details of what 
may bo called alternative taxes and optional regulations, the 
Lieutenant-Governor hopes that the bill is not longer than 
was under the circumstances really necessary, and he trusts 
that in skilful hands it has boon niTanged in so methodical a 
manner that the provisions for different places aucf different 
subjects are clearly and easily distinguishable, and the parts 
applicable to any municipality or class of municipalities maj^ 
be very easily taken out and separated from the rest. 

“ Attempts have been made to throw doubt on the reality 
of the desire to give a liberal measure of self-government to 
Bengal municipalities, by suggesting that there is no suffici¬ 
ently definite provision for the election of Municipal Com¬ 
missioners, and by asserting that all i*cal power will be 

monopolized by the Magistrate 
as (Jhairman. As respects elec- 
tion, the Lieutenant-Governor has very fully explained 
in the Council that he has not thought it possible, while the 
matter is in so experimental a stage, to regulate elections by 
exact provisions of law, but he has in the clearest terms 
pledged himself that, so far as it may rest with him, the 
system shall have the fairest possible trial under tlio most 
liberal rules that can bo applied to any municipality fitted for 
and willing to receive elective institutions. As respects the 
power of the Magistrate, who is ex-officio Chairman, it may 
be admitted that at present that power is generally great,— 
in some cases too great or too much exercised, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor thinks; but at the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
personal instance a very iniportant change has been intro¬ 
duced in the present bill, enabling the elected Vice-Chair¬ 
man to exercise the powers of Chairman in the absence of the 
Chairman, which will practically make the Vice-Chairman 
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the real head of all municipalities except those at the head¬ 
quarters of the Magistrates. Another provision enables 
the Chairman to delegate all or any of his powers to the 
Vice-Chairman even at places where he is himself resident, 
a provision which the Lieutenant-Governor hopes will bo 
largely used. 

“ As respects then the whole question of freedom of self- 
government, nothing can be more positive than the assurances 
which the Lieutenant-Governor has given that, so far as lies 
in his power, no effort shall bo wanting to render the muni¬ 
cipalities self-governing bodies. He has nothing more at 
heart, believing as he does that municipal government is the 
shape in which a measure of freedom may best bo given to 
and exercised by the people eff this country in the present 
stage of their national existence. He has said, and he 
repeats it, that he had rather see a little done voluntarily by 
the people themselves through their representatives, than a 
great deai done under pressure from above. 

“ After all, however, it is as a question of taxation that 
b measure of this kind will be most immediately jiidged, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor now turns to that part of the' 
subject. He would csj>ecially call attention to this, that 

Provision of a mnximnm of taxa- differing from tllC ActS in forCO 

in or proposed for some other 
provinces, a strict maximum limit of taxation is laid down 
for each class of municipality. The Lieutenant-Governor 
will first explain the considerations with regard to which 
these maxima were fixed. 


“ As the Bill stands, there are certain subjects for which 
it is compulsoiy on municipalities to provide by taxation, and 
there are other subjects for which it is optional with them 
to raise and spend money. 

“ It always has been compulsory on all municipalities, 
under all the Acts, to maintain a sufficient police for their 
protection and for the maintenance of order. This obliga- 
„ .. , tion is maintained subiect to the 

imderstanding that the superior* 
officers of police will bo provided by Government, the 
municipalities being by the provisions of the bill only 
bound to maintain a force sufficient to keep the peace, keep 
watch and ward, and perform th'e duties of inferior officers 
of police. 

“ All town municipalities are wholly exempt from the 
provisions ofllic Load Cess Act, and pay nothing whatever 
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in that shape for the maintenance of roads, canals, and other 
communications. It is manifest that they must have their 

fair share of this burden, and 
“ ■ after much consideration the 

Lieutenant-Governor came to the conclusion that the best 
and most convenient plan was to adopt the system which 
he knows to have boon followed in some European countries, 
viz. simply to place on mimicipalities the obligation to make 
and maintain the portions of district roads passing through 
their boundaries, 

“ This arrangement was accepted by the Council, The 
arterial provincial roads will be maintamed from provincial 
funds, in country and town alike ; but when a district road 
approved by Govcrnmeut and paid for from district funds 
passes through a town, the town will bo bound to maintain 
the communication within its limits. This does not apply to 
village municipalities, since they contribute to the District 
Road Fund. 


“ The only remaining obligatory provision is in respect 
of education, and the compulsory obligation in this respect 
will be, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, veiy light. From 
. this provision also village muni- 

Kducabton. . i*.,. in ^ 

cipalitics arc wholly exempt. 
It has not been thought desirable to force them to pay for 
education. It is rather hoped that by ottering them some 
contribution on the part of Government, they may be in¬ 
duced voluntarily to contribute very small sums towards 
providing the simplest education. With respect to towns, 
the bill enacts that if elementary education is not available 
to the children of the residents at a fair cost, the Government 
may compel the municipality to provide it. It is, however, 
the laeutenant-Governor’s strong belief that there are 
scarcely any towns of the character to w'hich this provision 
can be applied in which primary instruction of an indigenous 
character is not available, and ho thinks that this obligation 
will hardly bo felt. It is also provided that the Lieutenant- 
Governor may direct town municipalities to contribute 
towards the expense of elementary vernacular schools where 
the lowest rate of foe is charged ; but such contributions shall 
in no case exceed one-sixth of the available balance of the 


municipal fund which remains after providing for the police, 
so that no heavy burden can be imposed under this provision. 

“ It will thus be seen that the Bill goes but a very little 
way in the direction of forcing expenditure for education 
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upon towns. The Lieutenant-Governor’s hope and belief is 
that the rest will come voluntarily in due time. There is 
among the people of most towns in Bengal a real and earnest 
desire for education, and for education of a kind beyond that 
afforded by the primary vernacular schools. The people 
have shown a disposition to make considerable ofibrts to help 
themselves' in this respect, and the grant-iu-aid system has 
been in such cases extremely successful, enabling them 
to establish, with Government assistance, many very well 
managed and effective schools. It is believed that very many 
municipalities will gladly avail themselves of the optional 
clauses of the Bill to establish superior schools partly supported 
by municipal funds, and that provision may thus bo made 
for meeting a demand every way worthy of encouragement, 
without putting on Government a too heavy and increasing 
burden which, with its other obligations, it can hardly under¬ 
take. It may not unfrequently haj^pen that a municipal 
school, with some Government aid, may with great economy 
and no loss of efficiency take the place of an expensive 
Government school. 

“ If then under the arrangement above described the 
towns provide sujjerior schools, and aid jirimary schools within 
their limits’ so far as may be necessary, while the Government 
is able to give such assistance towards village schools as will 
induce the people of very many villages to establish primary 
schools, we may make a great step towards the solution of 
this great educational problem. 

“ Comparing the obligations of the municipalities under 
the compulsory provisions of the present Bill with those 

heretofore existing, we find that 
• in villages they remain the same, 
without any change whatever 
being still confined to police only. In towns a further 
obligation is now imposed to maintain district roads passing 
through their limits, that being the necessary complement to 
the Road Cess Act. But since already they generally main¬ 
tain the principal roads, the additional burden thus thrown 
on them will not in practice be heavy. The obligations in 
respect of education above explained are also new, but the 
compulsory provisions on this stibject, as has been shown, 
will in no case involve any very heavy burden. 

“ On the other hand, it is the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
decided hope that under the new Act some reduction may be 
efiected in thq cost of the municipal police, which has hitherto 
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been by far the heaviest burden. He is inclined to think that 
hitherto the officers of the regular police may have imposed 
on towns a force of a character somewhat too high and expen¬ 
sive. The present Bill will give the municipalities a much 
greater voice in the appointment of, and a much more effec¬ 
tive control over, the police for whom they pav than they 
have hitherto had, and they may be able by utifising them 
to save considerably in other ways. The total cost of muni¬ 
cipal police is also strictly limited to a voiy moderate 
maximum. 

“ On the whole then, if some expense be incurred for 
roads and education, while some saving is effected in police, 
the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that there will in practice be 
very little addition to the obligatory burdens on the munici¬ 
palities. 

“ There remain the voluntary objects of expenditure as 
laid down in sections 132 and 254 of the Bill, which are a good 
deal wider in their scope, but still confined by very strict 
limits of maximum expenditure. As the Licutcnant-Govcrnc* 
has already said, ho believes that in many jilaccs in these pro¬ 
vinces the people will bo found to bo really inclined to raise 
and spend money on some of the objects enumerated in the 
above sections for their own comfort and advantage. But he 
must here again very earnestly disclaim any intention to 
force them, or to induce them by any undue pressure to do 
so. He repeats once more that his view is to prefer a little 
done voluntarily to a great deal done unwillingly and in a 
discontented spirit. 

“ I’lie maximum of total taxation in the different classes 
of municipalities has been fixed with reference to the above 
considerations. On the one hand it has been sought to 
obviate alarm and the apprehension of unlimited taxation 
by restricting it within a very moderate maximum, it being 
thought bettor to quiet people’s minds in tliis respect even at 
the risk of checking largo improvements in some instances; 
and on the other hand such a reasonable margin has been 
left between the minimum or compulsory expenditure and 
the maximum, as to leave room for a fair development 6f 
voluntary expenditure, sufficient to test that part of the 
system. 

“ In respect of village municipalities, the Council has 
thought it ri^ht to proceed with extreme caution, and has 
fixed the maximum total at no more than 25 per cent, in 
excess of the rate hitherto allowed for the watchman alone. 
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. “ In larger towns this maximum (fixed by section 38) has 

been raised about 50 per cent., as compared to the maximum 
prescribed by Act VI of 1868. But it must not for a moment 
be supposed tliat the Bill contemplates that the maximum 
shall in all or most cases bo taken; on the contrary, the 
probability is that it will very seldom be so. The compulsory 
taxation being generally little, if at all, increased, the raising 
of the maximum will only enable those municipalities wbicn 
wish to improve to embark on a certain additional expendi¬ 
ture, if they choose to do so, and so far as they choose to do 
so under the strictly and honti jidc voluntary system which 
Lieutenant-Governor hopes to see maintained. 

It should also bo explained, in connection with this part 
of this subject, that under the present laws considerable 
tracts of country, and many rural villages, have been fre¬ 
quently included in town municipalities, thus giving to town¬ 
ships a fictitious area and population ; whereas by the 
present Bill (section 6) town municipalities are strictly 
confined to real town areas with a defined aggregate and 
density of population. It results that the total taxation which 
can be imposed in real towns is probably not greater than 
under the former Acts in many or most cases. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor will only further here notice 
the various taxes from among whicli each town municipality 
may choose its own mode of taxation. Village munioipali- 
„ ,. .... j ties are, as under the existing 

law, restricted to one tax only, 
except when they elect to follow their old customs. The 
taxes are set forth in section 38 of the Bill, and the provi¬ 
sions regarding them are detailed in sections 39 to 116. 

“ The first form of tax is what is called a tax on persons, 
that is, on all persons residing in or owning property within 
the municipality according to tlioir nutans and property,— 

I irovided that no jierson who does not reside within the 
imits is to bo taxed on any other means than his property 
within the limits. This tax is to be assessed by the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioners, poor persons unable to pay being 
exempted by them. It is said that this is a rough local income 
and property tax. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s personal 
opinion a local tax of the kind is perhaps the least objec¬ 
tionable form of income tax; but be that as it may, he does 
not seek to justify it on that ground, but solely on the ground 
that it is the oldest, most used, and in some sense favorite 
(so far as any t&x can be favorite) form of muilicipal taxation 
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in these provinces. It appears in the early regulations, it 
is one of the altcmativo forms of taxation under Act XX of 
1856, and it is the solo mode of taxation under the more 
recent Acts VI of 1868 and VI of 1870. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has inquired a good deal on the subject, and he is 
assured that whenever there is the option between this tax 
on persons and a house-tax, the former is almoslf invaluably 
preferred. He is told that even in some municipalities where 
the assessment is nominally on houses under Act HI of 1864, 
it is practically levied according to the means of the occu¬ 
pant. The Lieutenant-Governor could therefore hardly do 
otherwise than propose this as one of the forms of taxation. 

“ The tax on holdings is in fact an assessment on houses, 
&c., of an annual value of not less than Rs. 6, and at a rate 
not exceeding 74 per cent, on the., lotting value. This tax 
is taken from Act III of 1864 and some of the local Acts, 
and docs not require ox})lanatiou. 

“ The tax on carriages, carts, and animals kept within the 
town, is taken from several of the existing Acts, and is evL 
dontly a fair means of supjdying a fund, one of the objects 
of which is the maintenance of roads. 

“ The tax on trades and callings is taken from one or two 
of the existing Act.s, and can only be imposed when the 
tax on persons is not imposed. There arc mercantile and 
business places where most of the jieoplo of substance are 
engaged in trades and callings, and in siKjh cases it will be 
comjiotent to the municipality, instead of inquiring into 
people’s general means, to impose a license tax as scheduled 
according to the trade or occupation followed. 

“ The suggestion of a tax on processions, such as is now 
levied in Calcutta and Patna, created much remonstrance 
from people who feared an undue interference with tlieir 
social customs. It has therefore been I’ostrictod to very 
narrow limits, and to the case of large and noisy processions 
which require police regulation, such as may lUirly be charged 
for. Funerals and religious ceremonies other than marriages 
are exempt, and the tax can only be demanded when more 
than four musicians, or when elephants, fire-works, or gmis, 
are used. It will probably only be applied in very large and 
thickly populated towns, such as those above mentioned, 
where it has worked very well, and where unregulated pro¬ 
cessions with the accessories mentioned would be most dan¬ 
gerous to the peace. 


2c 
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“ The duties on articles brought into the town or into 
markets, and the tolls on roads and ferries and on boats, 
arc all in substance different forms of what are called 

„ , . ^ octroi or town duties,—a very old 

Octroi dtttioA. p /*iii r-7 1 

form of local tax, which was and 
is legal under Act XXVI of 1850. This subject has been 
so frequently before the Government of India that it is 
not necessary that the Lieutenant-Governor should discuss 
it at length. There is no doubt that the system may be much 
abused if great care is not taken. On the other hand, there 
is equally little doubt that when properly regulated, under 
the ample powers reserved to the Government in this respect, 
it has been found in practice in most parts of India to be 
the m©8t popular form of municipal taxation. It has not 
hitherto been tried in Bengal in m*)dern times (though some¬ 
thing similar is too often illegally levied by private zemindars), 
and Bengal officers seem to be somewhat averse to it. Still, 
seeing that in Bebar and Chota Nagpore we have nearly 
twenty millions of a Ilindoostanee population of manners and 
habits precisely similar to those of the people among whom 
the system is liked, and that in Bengal Proper also it may 
be found suitable to some places, the Lieutenant-Governor 
hopes that His Excellency the Viceroy will deem that he was 
right in recommending, and the Council in accepting, this 
fom of taxation as one which considerable municipalities 
may try if they prefer it. If the Act is sanctioned. His Ex¬ 
cellency may depend on it that the Lieutenant-Governor will 
be veiy fully on the watch to guard against the abuses of the 
system, of which he has already seen a good deal. It is said 
that most Bengal towns are very straggling, and that a cus¬ 
toms line round them would bo very inconvenient. It is there¬ 
fore made optional to tax goods only when brought to the 
established markets, according to the old-fashioned system. 
Ferry tolls are a very old and general institution in Bengal, 
and a moderate toll on vehicles and animals entering by land 
by any road or bridge may sometimes be an easy substitute for 
regular town duties. In "this land of rivers a tax on boats, 
that is, on vehicles entering by water-roads, is a necessary 
complement to the above system. Some great commercial 
marts, such for instance as Sorajgunge, are almost all 
boats with very few houses, and yet wharves, roads, 
and other communications are eminently required. The 
Lieutenant-Govein'or has pledged himself most emphatically 
that, if the Bill is passed, he will make very sure that 
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none of these local dues are allowed to degenerate into’transit 
duties. 


“ The Lieutenant-Governor now conies to the village 
municipalities provided for in part XII of the Bill, It is 
said by the objectors that Act VI of 1870 on the same 
.. subject was only very recently 

passed. This is true, but it is 
because that Act is so recent, and has scarcely come into 
operation, that it has been found convenient to weld it into the 
new Bill with some emendations which the little experience 
already had shows to be required. That Act of 1870 was 
only what may be called a permissive Act, authorizing the 
Government to put the system which it prescribed in force in 
any villages at its discretion. The Act was only tried ex;- 
perimentally in a few places. In one district, where there are 
no service lands, the Magistrate has reported favourably of it; 
in the other districts where it has been tried in a few villages 
very serious objections have been taken to it. 'And this 
result, coupled with special objections entertained by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to the provisions regarding service lands', 
had induced him to stop its further operation ; so that, except 
in the few places above mentioned, it was practically a dead 
letter. The opportunity has now been taken to amend it in 


accordance with the experiences which have boon gained, and 
to adapt it to the general code of municipal law contained in 
the new Bill, while the greater part of its essential provisions 
is retained and incorporated. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor would wish it, however, to 
be very clearly understood that the effect of part XII of the 
present Bill, far from being to impose on rm’al villages a new 
and complicated constitution unsuited to them, is on the 
contrary to soften the provisions of Act VI of 1870, and to 
enable the villages to retain their old (jonstitutions without 
the too great changes (as the Lieutenant-Governor thinks) 
which that Act required. 

“ Act VI of 1870 provided one uniform constitution and 
one mode, of taxation for all villages to which it might be 
applied; it introduced new watchmen and disposed of all the 
old service lands in one way to be noticed presently. In the 

f ' resent Bill, on the contrary, the Council adopted, at tho 
(ieutenant-Governor’s instance, a provision which he thinks 
of extreme importance (section 263), viz. that any existing 
usage by which the watchman of any village is remunerated 
may be retained by the punchayet with the approval of the 
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Magistrate of the district, instead of introducing a new form 
of taxation. If the watchman is remunerated by service 
lands, that form of remuneration also may bo maintained. 
The existing watchmen are to be retained if competent. 

“Act VI of 1870, while providing for villages a full 
municipal constitution and a uniform mode of taxation similar 
to that adopted in towns, confined the expenditure to the main¬ 
tenance of watchmen only. The Lieutenant-Governor is very 
unwilling to do anything that may savour of forcing taxation 
on these rural communities, and he has jffoposed no compul¬ 
sory taxation whatever beyond the old obligation to maintain 
a watchman. But he has been repeatedly struck by the great 
want of drinking water in many Bengal villages, and by the 
efforts of the people to obtain it, and by their not unfroquent- 
ly expressed readiness to contribute to the cost if some 
arrangement could bo made. He has also thought, as above 
explained, that many villages may be willing to co-operate 
with Government to re-establish that ancient indigenous 
institution of Hindoo villages, the gooroo or village school¬ 
master. Knowing how natives to the soil of India are village 
municipal institutions, and how much those rural communes 
are in the habit of doing for themselves in many parts of the 
country, the Lieutenant-Governor thought that ho could 
hardly be wrong in recommending to the (Jouncil the arrange¬ 
ment which they have accepted, viz. to permit rural munici¬ 
palities to si)ond their nnmey, if so inclined, for the supply 
of drinking water, tlio sujjport of village schools, arid petty 
conservancy purposes, and for these purposes to raise their 
taxation to a point not more than 2.5 per cent, in excess of 
that hitherto prescribed for the payment of watchmen only. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has thought it well to take 
this opportunity of explaining in some detail the leading 
provisions of this very important measure, passed with a 
singular degree of unanimity after a most thorough, sifting, 
and exhaustive discussion in the Bengal Council. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor feels that the Government and the country 
are c,si)ccially indebted to the gentlemen composing the 
Council for the pains which they bestowed on the work. 
The heaviest share of the duty fell to Mr. Bernard, who pre¬ 
pared the Bill in the first instance, and on Mri Beaufort, 
assisted by the Secretary, Mr. Cowell, who elaborated and 
completed it; but all the Members who sat on the Committee 
and the Council generally had a large and active share in the 
reduction oLtho measure to its present form. 
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“ The Lieutenant-Governor is sanguine that His 'Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy will think that the Members of tho Council 
have earnestly and honestly endeavoured to provide a code 
of municipal law suited to the circumstances of the country, 
and wliich, while not unduly forcing self-government and 
improvement, or imposing a too strictly regulated taxation, 
gives much scope for voluntary advance in the flath of pro¬ 
gressive self-government, and enables the inhabitants of each 
municipality to choose the form and measure of taxation 
which each may deem most suitable to its requirements.” 

Tho above then being* tho views with which tho now 
municipal law has been elaborated, it is the Ijieutonant- 
Governor’s hope that if the Municipal Bill should become 
law, that Act and the Hoad Cess Act together, 8up])lomented 
Review of tho measures of local tax- l^y Separate enactments hir em- 

bankments and drainage and 
such imjirovcments, may form a sort of code of local govern¬ 
ment and self-taxation, the principles and dilFercnt parts of 
which may be consonant with one another and capable pf 
working together as one harmonious whole, and which, witfi 
such subsequent amendments as expeiienc-o may from time to 
time show to be necessary, may give to the country the means 
of great advance, and teach the people tho modes by which 
theirwants may bo supplied and their affairs may be managed 
by themselves in a way that no foreign Govtsminent can do 
for them. In closing tho last session of his Council tho 
Lieutenant-Governor said— 

“ He could not dismiss tho Members without thanking 
them very earnestly for the labour which they had bestowed 
upon the work of the Council. Although their work had not 
been much before tho public, there had never been a session 
in which work more laborious, more useful, and more con¬ 
stant, had been done by tho Members of this Council. Tho 
main achievement of the Council during tho session had 
been the Municipal Bill. That bill was but one bill, but 
it was at all events a very big bill, and he might say 
that it was a ve^ important bill. His Honor’s own 
view was that taking the Road Cess Bill of the la.st 
session and this bill which the Council had just passed, 
and which they might hope would receive the sanction 
of the Viceroy and would soon become law, tho Council 
would have passed a very complete code of local self-govern¬ 
ment for Bengal. We shall have given to Bangal a system of 
local self-government which will enable it to^cover the 
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country with roads, canals, and means of communication, and 
we shall have given to the country the means to introduce, 
not suddenly and aU at once, but gradually, municipal 
self-government everywhere. The Municipal Bill was 
designed to meet the wants, of communities of every class. 
It proposed to introduce, wherever people were ready to 
receive it, a system of self-government, of an advanced and 
complete character in cities, of a less complete and expensive 
character in towns, and of a very simple character in rural 
villages. The principle upon which the Government had 
proceeded in the measures of the last two sessions had been 
this, that for benefits exclusively material, that was to say, 
for the improvement of communications and facilities of 
intercourse m the country—for those material improvements 
which would add to the value of the fixed property of the 
country—immovable property only should be taxed; but for 
all other matters—^for education, for conservancy which affected 
health, arid for other benefits which were the result of intelli¬ 
gent self-government—^taxation should extend not only to 
itriraovable property, but to all kinds of property. That had 
been the principle which had been afiirmed by the bill of 
last session and by the bill which the Council had that day 
thought fit to pass. 

“ Thebill had left it optional with communities to deal with 
very many subjects. It had attempted to deal by way of 
compromise with one very important subject which had con¬ 
siderably occupied the attention of this Coiincil, and which 
had been the subject of very great discussion, both official 
and non-official, namely, the vast and important subject of 
education. It had been said, and with truth, that the educa¬ 
tional destitution of the masses of the people of this country 
was very great and very lamentable. The Government of 
India being very much aliVh to the responsibility which we 
had incurred by the existence of such a state of thing had 
very much pressed for several years past upon the Government 
of Bengal the necessity of doing something towards educating 
the mass of the people. The Council were aware that the 
question of local taxation first arose to some degree with 
regard to this particular subject of education. The discussion 
regarding a cess upon land also was connected with that sub¬ 
ject. His Honor had informed the Council in the course of 
last session that the Government of Bengal did not see its 
way to make education a special tax upon land; we rather 
thought that property in general should be taxed for that 
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object, and not any kind of property in particulai’. 'At the 
same time that we felt the impaense importance of educating 
the people, we also thought tliat in starting the machine^ pro¬ 
vided by this bill we should not undertake too much in too 
sudden a manner. Well, the clauses of this Hill, which dealt 
with the subject of education, represented the compromise 
which the Council had been pleased to accept; the result of 
that compromise was this, that in towns to which this Act might 
be extended, education to a certain extent should bo insisted 
on, that is to say, if it was found that in populous places the 
means of primary education did not exist, the Council thought 
fit to give to the Government certain powers to insist on those 
places which wore rich enough for providing the means of 
primary education. On the other hand, with regard to rural 
villages, we had thought that the time for compulsion in 
respect of education had not yet arrived; the devotion of 
a portion of their funds to education would in village muni¬ 
cipalities be optional. But our hope was, that seeihg, as they 
must sec, the advantages of education, the more advanced 
villages would' take advantage of the provisions coutained 
in this bill, and the Government would help those who 
helped themselves to a reasonable extent. 

“ The views which the Government of Bengal held on the 
subject of taxation, and which theCouncil had been good enough 
to accept, and which he hoped the country would accept, were 
represented by these bills lor local solf-goveniment. Tliis sys¬ 
tem of self-government involved a certain amount of local self- 
taxation for the benefit of the tax-payers. The Government in 
effect said this—‘ Imperial taxation you pay for the protection 
afforded to you by the army, the police, Courts of Justice, 
and such like, supplied from imperial sources; from the same 
source a certain moderate sum is allowed for education, 
medical aid, and other benefits; the rest you must do for 
yourselves by this system of local self-government which we 
have given to you.’ He hoped he might be able to say to 
tlie municipalities of the smaller kind—‘ If you help your¬ 
selves we will with pleasure assist you; wo will assist those 
who help themselves.’ He hoped he should be able to give 
a very considerably increased grant for the education of the 
masses, that was to say, for village schools; that he should 
be able to give a very considerable portion of the cost of such 
schools to those viuages which, under the provisions of this 
Act, establishdd schools. We had saved the money by our 
economies, and he hoped to devote it in this and other ways 
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to promote self-help among the people. That being so, he 
might say that so far as taxation was concerned, the Road 
Cess Bill and the Municipal Bill taken together formed a com¬ 
plete scheme of local rating beyond which it was not the 
intention of the Government to go at present; for himself 
and the present time he hoped that there might be a sort of 
finality in the present scheme, and that no more provincial or 
local taxation would be required. We should devote ourselves 
to the honest working of those bills for the good of the country.” 

In the above extracts a good deal is said about the finance 


of education, and before closing this report it may be well to 
say one or two words in further explanation on that point; 

because while feeling as much as 
any man can tool the groat import¬ 
ance of popular education, the Lieutenant-Governor tears 
that it 18 in this respect that ho has least completely car¬ 
ried out the original proposals of the Govermnent of India. 
He has not proposed any special cess for education only; ho 
has not proposed to make it compulsory to find the means of 
Education except to a very small extent in considerable 
towns. The bill just elaborated by the Bengal Council makes 
the arrangements for primary education in villages and for 
higher education in towns voluntary and not compulsory. 
Perhaps some exjdanation may then bo required of what may 
appear a sort of failure in this respect. 

The despatch of the Secretary of State had authorised 
the postponement of an educational cess, and after very 

g 'olonged consideration it appeared to the Licutenant- 
ovemor that upon the whole the disadvantages of a 
special educational cess would at present at any rate out¬ 
weigh the advantages, and that it would be better to try to 
attain the desired end gradually by voluntary means in 
connection with self-governing institutions and general 
municipal and communal taxation. The pjan which after 
much thought approved itself to his mind was to try to 
stimulate and draw out local efforts and local contributions 


by an aid on the part of the Government towards primary 
instruction as liberal as was compatible with the means of 
the Government. To this end the wav was paved by the 
fact that the Government had succeeded in establishing a 
surplus of ordinary income over ordinary expenditure. It 
had also, as above explained, announced, in bringing into 
operation the Road Cess Act, that it would liencefoirth not 
hold itself bound to continue to rich and populous districts 
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grants from general sources for purely local communications 
such as had grown up of recent years in the absence of any , 
system of local taxation. By this, meaus^ as the Road Cess 
Act takes full effect, some additional funds will be sot free in 
the hands of Government to bo added to the ordinary sur¬ 
plus. It is hoped too that as higher schools managed 
and aided by municipalities become more and more self- 
supporting, the disproportionate aid now given to higher edu¬ 
cation may not be so largely required. From these various 
sources, the Lieutenant-Governor believes that ho may fairly 
calculate on a considerublosivailable income for some years to 
come; and deeming as ho does the primary education of the 
masses to bo our first necessity, he proposes to set aside—has 
in fact already set aside—considerable sums to be used to 
encourage voluntary effort for education of this pojmlar 
soi-t. If these means do not fail him, he hopes thus to bo 
able to avoid the necessity of early recuiTeiico to an 
educational cess. It was in that view then tliat he was 
able to say that he hojiod to avoid ftirthcr measiu’es of 
taxation, whether provincial or local. If these expedka- 
tions fail, or the course which ho has followed should not 
meet the approval of higher authority, the machinery sup¬ 
plied by the local Acts will admit of making compulsory the 
provisions for education which it is now proposed to make 
voluntary only. Education may in that case bo made one 
of the compulsory duties of municiiialities, great and small, 
just as police is compulsory on all. On tlie whole, however, 
Mr. Campbell would not recommend such a course, and he 
hopes that it may be considercd that in a pf>sition of much 
difficulty he has exercised a reasonable discretion. At any 
.rate since he has taken that course, it will perhaps bo thought 
best to let the result bo seen by some experience before 
adopting another. 


Education. 


The course pursued in regard to the provision of funds 

for education being thus explain¬ 
ed, there remains tlio administra¬ 
tion of the Educational Department. In this department 
OTcat changes have been effected and nmuy measures Lave 
been undertaken which liave very greatly occupied, and 
still occujiy, the attention of the Govorunient. The circum¬ 
stances have been such that it was necessary that these 

• 2d 
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measures should be for the most part worked out by the Govern¬ 
ment itself, and therefore instead of placing tlie report of this 
department in the appendix with other departments, it has 
been thought better to attach an account of the educational 
proceedings of the last year and a half to this portion of the 
annual report. That account will bo found imroediateljr 
following these pages. It must be evident, however, that it 
is impossible that the Government can continue to devote so 
large a share of time and attention to the details of any one 
dejmrtment, and that the success of the measures whicli have 
been detennined on and initiated must mainly depend on 
the active and efficient working out of those measures in 
practice by an officer at the head of the department willing 
and able to do so in a thorough and complete manner, with the 
zealous and earnest aid and co-operation of the local and 
inspecting officers, which it is confidently trusted will not bo 


wanting. 


In the"iircscribed arrangement of statistics and the order 
of subjects now usually followed in the Administration Rejiorts, 
si, „, under the general head of in- 

Tlio Nntire I’rcM, Ac. ^ i i . 

stmction are classed statements 


regarding the press, scientific and literary societies, and such 
subjects. It has been found that the information available 
on these subjects has not been put into so complete a shape 
as could bo desired, and it is therefore better to reserve for 
another report any attempt to give precise infonnation in 
regard to them. Besides the Bengal Asiatic Society, the 
Social Science Association, and other important metropolitan 
institutions in which Europeans and educated natives meet 
on common ground, there are now throughout Bengal many 
associations and “ scientific and literary societies,” and some 
societies bearing more ambitious titles, such as “People’s 
Association” and “Radical League,” all of which are the 
outcome of the progressive spirit of the educated youth of 
Bengal, and which, if not all very fully established or 
very completely justifying the titles which they assume, 
arc nevertheless an earnest of things to come, and on the 
whole much to be encouraged. Some of them are already 
interesting societies with much reality and substance in 
them. 


It has been mentioned that the number of publications 
registered for transmission by post is not largo when 
compared to Bombay with its much smaller pojiulation ; but 
still among^ the educated sections of the community the 
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native press in Bengal is a very active and important power, 
and shows much talent and intelligence. It is free spoken 
in the extreme, and perhaps hypercritical in every thing that 
conconis the British Government; hut notwithstanding the 
excessive freedom or oven license of the expressions used, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has no douht that the educated natives 
of Bengal are in reality thoroughly loyal. Alllthoir aspira¬ 
tions are in directions in which we nave taught them to look; 
they know very well that their position would have been very 
different under any other rule. They only seek to surpass 
us in our own qualities, and arc a little too hasty in imagining 
that they can already do so. 

Some of the native journals have been particularly loud 
in their criticisms of the present Government of Bengal, and 
as those of censors, devoted to probing every possible 
weak point in the measures of the administration, their 
comments are not without interest and importance. It 
is one of the difficulties of a Government constituted as is 
that of Bengal, where there is none of the screen thro-jy!! 
over such a composite Government as is expressed by “ tile 
Governor in Council,” keeping from the eye of the public in¬ 
dividual acts and individual authority, that personal Govern¬ 
ment stands out in so distinct a shape as to entail much 

C ersonal criticism and some loss of corporate weight. It has 
eon the present Lieutenant-Governor’s duty to carry out some 
measures necessarily unpo27ular with some influential classes, 
and to make many reforms which touch jirescnt interests and 
disturb expectations which have been, without as he thinks 
sufficient ground, founded on seniority and other claims. Some 
of his measures, rightly or wrongly interpreted, have been sup¬ 
posed to run counterto the interests and the iirejudices of classes 
who have hitherto enjoyed perhaps too large a share of the 
attention of the departments and officiirs of Govennnent as 
compared to the ira|)ortance and the interests of other classes, 
humbler, but much more numerous and much more in need of 
assistance. Economy, too, is of all things the most unpojiular 
with those afibeted by retrenchments, and the successful flnan- 
cial results of the year could hardly be attained without many 
reclamations. At the same time the Lieutenant-Governor has 
felt that the nature of the situation in this country is such that 
he can hardly hope that measures for the benefit of the silent 
masses should bo fully understood and ajipreciated by them 
for many long years. Even if those measures were under¬ 
stood, ho still feels that a man, whose duty it is^to carry out 
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arrangements involving a somewhat widespread, if light, 
direct taxation, can hardly expect to be very popular in the 
first instance ; for taxes are felt more speedily than the 
benefit resulting fi*om them. It may, however, at least be said 
that there has been no sign of excitement among the masses, 
and that the criticisms of the Government, which have 
been so freety expressed, have in that veiw no serious political 
import. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that the Govern¬ 
ment may profit by expressions of opinion which discover 
weak points or make known the feelings of really important 
classes; but where ho believes that the coume pursued is right 
ho must hold it undeterred by any clamour. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


In last year’s report a general review was given of the educational 
system of Bengal. In this clig.ptcr will be offered the educational 
statistics of the year, and also an account of the discussions and measures 
affecting the several (dasscs of edneationai institutions, viz.— 

Primary (incuidtno indigenoto) Schoods. 

Miduus Schools. 

IIioHisR Schools. 

CoLTJiaES. 

Special Colleoes and Schools. 

Tub University. 

Normal Schools. 

Gitti^’ Schools. 


On the following page is offered a statement of the expenditure 
during the year 1871-72 on each of the classes of educational institu¬ 
tions, as far as they are shown in the hooks of the Educational Dejiart- 
ment. The great mass of the primary schools which are supported 

e A 1 r ^3^ people themselves in Bengal 
of oduchonsl expondi- not home on the edueatioml 

Wks, and it is only during the last 
few months that any successful effort has been made to discover how 
many primary schools there are in every district of Bengal. Tlie 
tabic on the following page, therefore, does not show the ex|ienditure on 
the ordinary villa^ schools which receive no aid frem the Government. 
From this table it will be seen tliat out of the Government grant 
for education about 7 iier cent, w-as spent on primary schools, while 
about 30 per cent, was s|)ent on middle and higher schools, and about 
13 per cent, was spent upon colleges. The late Officiating Director, 
Mr. Woodrow, writes on this subject:— 


“ The average contribution of the State for the primary education 
of every 100,000 of its population is Ks. 103, while for their secondary 
education it is Its. 825 * * * r: * 

In England the sum spent by Govenimont for the primary education of 
every 100,000 of the population is Rs. 36,810,” 
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Expsinirniitx nntixo tbi nu 1871-72. 



Pmm ihr 
Govi^rntncui 
graut 

Prom 8(*h(M)l 
feuu, &c. 

Prom endow* 
menu or nub* 
HcriptloiiM, At'. 

Torsii. 

Primary Schools 

1,28,356 

54,943 

34,472 

2,17,771 

Midillo Schoola 

3,23,853 

2,03.764 

2,64,300 

7,91,917 

Higher Schools 

3,2.5,547 

2,80,770 

83,476 

5,89,793 

Colleges ... •> 

2..’tl,244 

1,01,366 

96,747 

4,29,366 

University 

Nil 

40,520 

Nil 

40,620 

1 

Special Colleges and Schools 

2,03,409 

61,975 

6,139 

2,71,613 

Normal Schools 

1,81,996 

7,309 

16,9.15 

1,66,1.39 

Girls’ Schools... 

70.641 

13,069 

89,763 

1,74,073 

Scholarships ... ... 

1,44,693 

Nil 

6,868 

1,51,461 

Direction and Superintend¬ 
ence s.s 

3,li295 

Nil 

Nil 

3,14,295 

Miscellaneous ~. 

40,014 

Nil 

4,107 

44,121 

Total 



6,02,807 

31,87,069 
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The total uiunber of echools and eolloges believed to cxi.st in 

Total immber of »chook i*”: provinces of Bengal is as . 

follows:— 
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In previous years the only primary schools home on the educational 
. .. , , books were those which were supported 

Inaigeuora vi gc *c oo b- whole or in part by the Government, 

but during the present year effort has been made, both at the census 
and previously, to enumerate all the village schools in Bengal. The 
census returns have not been yet fully compiled, but so far as figures are 
available, it ap})ears that there are in Bengal about 13,500 indige¬ 
nous rural schools supported entirely by the people. Tliis number is 
all that has been shown in the returns, but one of the most experienced 
educational officers reiwrts his belief that the persons who compiled 
these returns omitted a very large number of the smaller patshalas, at each 
of which ixjrliaps from five to eight boys are usually under instrutdion. 

Indigenous schools arc of two kinds, namely,or ordinaxy vil¬ 
lage stshools, where the vernacular of the district, whether it be Bengalee, 
Hindce, Ooriya, or Assamese, is taught; and mnktahs, or Mahomnie<lan 
village schools, where the Koran is taught. In oi»e or two Bengiil dis¬ 
tricts there exist a certain numlxer of Sanskrit schools called “T61s," 
in each of, which a few men are trained in Sanskrit and in the sacu’^ 
writings of the Hindoos. Ivl pa^skalas, and in a few mukkls, reading and 
writing the running luind of the country, elementary arithmetic, and 
bazaar account-keeinng, arc taught. The teacher of tho^ indigenous 
village schools is generally a villager who knows nothing beyond reail- 
iug, writing, and cipliering; but he tcachea these to the schoolboys well 
enough after the native fashion. Sometimes a village school is nothing 
more than a group of five or six boys, who collect for two or three hours 
a day at the village shop and get a little elementary instruction from 
the half-educated shop-ke<iper. Muktabg, or Mahommedan schools, are 
often held in mosques or in the houses of some comparatively wealthy 
Mahommexlan vill^'r, who can afford to keep a finest (moulvie) and to let 
his neighbours' sons come and learn with his children. The master of a 
village school gets what fees he can in money or in riee from the little 
boys and girls who attend his school; rich parents may pay three or four 
annas a month, or even mom: but an onlinaiy vill^e schoolmaster 
prolmbly does not earn more than 6 rupees a month. The number of 
boys attending a village school varies of course with the size of the 
village: in a small village the jatsluila may contain 10 or 12 boys 
and girls, while in large towns indigenous patshalas of the same typo, 
have been known to have about 50 or 60 hoys on their rolls. The 
attendance at patshalas is not veiy regular, but still the boys at these 
village schools do undoubtedly acquire enough kpwlodge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to be very useful to them in the ordinaiy affairs 
of their lives. Perhaps 15 boys would be a full average attmidance for 
indigenous village schools all over the country. If we take the number 
of these schiads at 13,500 with 15 pupils to each school, we ^ould get 
200,000 boys attending schools of this class, or, with the pupils at schools 
on the Government books, about 360,000 boys and girls at school in 
Bengal, or an average of one child under instruction for every 185 souls 
of the population of Bengal. The Government and aided schools alone 
educate one child to every 445 souls of the population. 
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At the recent oeusue no genenU reckoning was made of the ]ieople 

id®® 

of th6 extremo educational destitation, 
especially among Maboimnedans, may be gathered from the results of 
an educational census taken in two separate tracts of the 24«Pcrgunnal)s, 
the metr^litan district, by Mr. H. Woodrow, then Inspector of Schools, 
and also from the restdts of similar census taken over a much larger area 
Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Magistrate of Chooadangah in the Nudd^ 
duftiict. The first tract contain^ 16 villages, 395 households, and 1,951 
^ inhabitants; it was within 5 miles of the 

DUmmd Hwboartmot.. Diamond Harbour Magistrate's Court, 

and within SO miles of Calcutta; 91 per cent, of the population were 
Hindoos, The people were dividdfi into three classes, namely—- 

(1) ■ Ilioee who could read, write, and count, whether little or 

much j 

(2) Those who could either read or write or count ever so 

little; 

(3) Those who could neither read, write, nor count. 

Mr. Woodrow explains that people who could, without any knowledge of 
reading and writing, make out simple questions of wages* and Imaar 
purchsues, were considered able to count. According to this classiil* 
cation 4| per cent, of the population could read, write, and count j whil^ 
7 per cen^ more could either count a little or could sign their names. 
Not a sing^ woman in the whole tract could either read, write, or count j 
while 88 per cent, of the total population had absolutely no education 
whatever. Among the adult males 75 per cent, had no education whatever. 
The other tract was in the Busgeerhaut sub-division, and was about 
40 miles distant from Calcutta: it conteined 45 villages, 6,334 house¬ 
holds, and 34,818 souls. In 30 of the villages the population were 
„ . nearly all MahommedanSi while in 15 

BuHeorhaat tract. villages they were all Hindoos. Out of. 

the whole tract 3 per cent, of the population were able to read, write, and 
count, while 4i per cent, more could either road, write, or count a little. 
The number of women in the tract was 17,407, and out of that number 
only six could read or write. The statistics of the second tract brought 
out a very marked difference between the Hindoos and Mahommedaus. 
In the Hindoo villages 14 per cent, of the {xjople conld read or write or 
count, while in the Mahommedan villages only 3| of the population had 
rim^r knowledge. Tlie six women who had some education were 
Hindoos. 


. The Chooadangah educational censns embraces an aim of 321 square 
... miles, and a population of 178,485 

Cbeoadangab tiaot, soids. Chooadangah is on the Eastern 

Bengal Railway line, and is within 85 miles of Calcutta; 59 per cent, of 
the people were Mahommedans. The tract had unusual educational 
advantages, for it possessed five middle class English aided schools with an 
iiggn^egate roll of 208 scholars, 15 primary aided village schools with 497 
semdars ^ve of these schools had girls'classes attached to them), and 
{42 unaided village patelmlae wit^ ah^ 875 scholars. The total grant- 
in-aid from Government for these schools was Be. 214 i>er month. 


e 
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As to the manner in which his census was taken, Mr. Ciotton 
explains that he “ had for some time past been collecting educational and 
otW statistics of a similar nature, and the figures now submitted 
are pnrtiy l>ased upon knowledge previously acquired; but as the 
recent census afford^ a special opportunity for checking that infor¬ 
mation, the census enumerators were availed of for the purpose, and the 
facts now reported must be understood to illustrate the educational state 
of Chooadan^h as it could be ascertained at the beginning of the 
present year. The census enumerators were desired to specify in their 
returns all |iersons who could read and write. After the returns came 
in to the office, they were most careftdly examined and tested upon the 
spot.” Mr. Cotton adds that he reckoned as “ able to read and write” only 
those who possessed “ a knowledge of reading and writing sufficient to 
be practically useful.” Mr. Cotton found that out of the whole popula¬ 
tion 24 per cent, only could read and write, while out of the adult male 
population 74 per cent, had this much (Vacation. In Chooadangah 
again there was a great difference between the acquirements of the 
Hindoos and Mahommedans. Among the Hindoos 4'2 per cent, of the 
total population, and 13 per cent, of the adult males, could read and 
write; among Mahommedans th^ proportions were I’l on the whole 
population and 3‘5 on the adult males. 


It will be seen from the table in the preceding page that the number 

T., . j. I , M indigenous schools varies *ery greatly 

Distributson of .ndigoaouB schools. in the several districts. It h,^ 


occasionally been said that nearly every village in Bengal has its patshala; 
and it is perhaps the case that a well organised rural commune, such as a 
good Bengal village may have been, once contained a school and school¬ 
master as part of the village staff. The results of the last year’s inquiries 
have shown that in Hindoo districts secluded from Mahommedan invasion, 
village schools still flourish in large numbers. For instance, Orissa and the 
districts immediately around it contain one village school to every two 
villages. In the districts of Eastern Bengal, on the other hand, where 
the population were largely converted to Mahommedanism, the schools dis¬ 
covered during the re<!ent inqumes are vciy much fewer. In parts of 
Behar again, where the population is chiefly Hindoo, but over which 
Mahommedan conquerors had frequently passed, there is barely one village 
school to every 15 or 2 U villages. 


The Government of Bengal first directed Its attention to primary 
_ . . ... education some ten or twelve years 

Oovemment primary acbooli. , , , , s' ,. 

ago, and a system was begun of insti¬ 
tuting or aiding village patshalas at a cost of Bs. 5 a month for each 
patshala. A second system of what were called circle schools was also 
tried, whereby four patshalas were formed into one circle, over which 
was placed a trained teacher, whose business was to visit and teach at 
each patshala in tum, and to direct the teaching of the indigenous school¬ 
masters. Tlie Government patshala ^stem had been worked to some 
extent in some five or six districts, and the circle school system in one or 
two more, when it was found that further funds were not available, and 


the spread of Government primary schools was stopped. The Supreme 
Oovermnent was unable to grant further funds, but directed that money 
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saved from Higher education siiould be devoted to primary schools; and 
it suggested that funds for village schools might be raised by local tax- 
ation^ as had been done in other jiarts of India. Much discussion there¬ 
upon ensued, and the outcome of the whole vras a decision that for the 
present no special educational cess on the laud was to be raised, but that a 
duty lay ujwn the Government to devote more funds to primaiy schools in 
Bengal. Meanwhile during this discussion the patsbala ^stem was not 
extended. An extra Its. 5U,000 fur patsiialas was indeed granted by the 
provincial Government at the beginning of the year under rci»ort, but 
the money was not sjwnt; and on the 31st March 1872 there wore in 
Bengal, mth its 06 millions of people, only 2,439 primary schools 
aided or supported in any way by Government, and at these schools there 
were only 03,935 boys. * 


The subject of extending Government primaiy .schools has much 

occupied the attention of Government 
.cSr""" during the past year. As has been 

stated, the jiresent Lieutenant-Governor 
granted an extra half lakh to jiriraary seliools at the beginning of the- 
year under review; at the beginning of the current year he granted a 
further sum of Its. 1,90,009, namely Rs. 50,000 in the budgtd ordons and 
Rs. 50,000 ill July 1872, thus bringing the grant for primary schools uji 
to Rs. 2,30,000. During the last few months a sebeme for systei(t- 


atically extending Government primary schools into all districts, and of 
localising their administration, has been framed, and a further yearly 
grant of Rs. 3,00,000 has been allotted to primary education—^tlius 
bringing the total allotment of Government money for primary education 
to Rs. 5,30,000 a year. Tlie results of these grants, and of the scheme 
for their exjicnditure,will begin to appear in next year's report; but 
„ , „ the following extracts from the Lieu- 

con measures lere or. tenant-Governoi''8 orders making these 


large grants for primary schools may be quoted as showing the scope and 
intention of the recent measure for the extension of primary schools :— 


“ The management of the provincial finances during the past year has 
resulted in a considerable saving, and it is hopc<l that there Avill be a 
saving in the present year also. The Lioiilenant-Governor wishes fo take 
the opixirtnnity to make a real and substantial attempt to establish a 
good system of primary education of the simplest character in these 
great provinces." * * * * , 

“ The establishment of local road funds may be expected to set free 
some of the money hitherto devoted to material improvement; and how¬ 
ever desirable buildings and other public works may Iw, the improvement 
of the humbler classes of the people by making them intelligent human 
beings, is an object to which oven some material improvements may, if 
it is absolutely necessary, be txistjioned." * * * 

* * " The Lieutenant-Governor feels himself justi¬ 

fied then in attempting a beginning of a work of which even a successful 
beginning would wi a great achievement." 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor's wish is that the money now granted 
should be used to encourage and develop in rural villages proper indi- 
genons education, that is reading, writing, arithmetic, in the real 
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iudigououM language and character of each province. He would not, 
ae a nde, think it necessary to employ highly, trained mastera on con¬ 
siderable salaries. He would rather -give money as a grant-in-aid to 
men of the purely indigenous schoolmaster class, provided keeps 
up in a place where it is i-cquired, and among a population of cultivators 
and labourers, a school efficient according to native standards, and sub¬ 
mits it to insjxjction and examination. Perhaps for such purposes an 
allowance of Its. 2 or 3 per mensem will in many cases suffice, more 
esiMJcially in places where the village or landlord or otlier pai'ty interested 
is willing to make up the remainder of the ordinary Rs. 5 imtshala 
grant.” ****** 

“ Ml’. Campbell lielieves that in most districts of Bengal, Bohar, and 
Orissa, though unhappily too rare in sogi'eat populations, there are still 
scores, if not hundreds, of petty village schoolmasters who keep village 
schools of 1to 30 boys and girls, and who maintain themselves and 
their families from the fees in money or in kind which the parents may 
be able to affoid. If a boy’s father is well-to-do, he gives the guru 
two, three, or four annas a month ; if he is poor, he gives one anna or 
a couple seers of rice a month. Boys of very poor ])avents, or orphans, 
are often tqught by the gure without any fco. I’liis is the kind of 
educational agency. Government finds ready to its hand in Bengal villages; 
these are the schools wliich ordinary villagers are accustomed to, and 
fdr which they have a regard.” * * * * 

“ What is wanted is to teach onlmary village hoys enough to enable 
them to take care of tlioir own interests in their own station of life, as 
petty shopkeepers, small landholders, ryots, handicraftsmen, weavers, 
village head-men, boatmen, fishermen, and what not. It is beyond all 
things desirable not to impart at village schools that kind of teaching 
which, in a transitum state of society, might induce boys to think 
themselves above manual laljonr or ordinary village work.” 

It ma^ perhaps be worth while te reproduce here the very earnest 
language in which the attention of the Government of Bengal was 
drawn to the need for primary schools by the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors in their education^ despatch of July 1854. The Hon’hlc Court 
wrote,— 

“We desire to see the active measures of Govcniment more 
especially directed for the future to this object * * * 

“ namely, how nseful and practical knowledge suitable to every station 
t)f life may bo best conveyed to the great mass of the jieoplc.” * * 

* * * t( Veiy little has lutherto been done in Bengal 

for the education of the mass of the pcojdc, especially for their instruc¬ 
tion througli the medium of their veriutcular languages * * * 

* * the attention of the Government of Bengal should bo seriously 
directed to the consideration of some plan for the encouragement of 
indigenous schools and for the education of the lower classes.” 

The injunction thus given by the Directors of tlie East India Com¬ 
pany in 1854 has been frequently repeated by the Government of India 
and by successive Secretaries of State. In the montli of August 1871 
Her MajostVs Sec^aiy of State wrote on this subject—" I am desirous 
of leaving the consideration of providing primary education for the general 
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body of the population “ to the unfetter^ discretion of the Lieiitenant- 
Govornor of Bengal.” The Lieutenant-Governor regrets that hiUierto 
so little has been done to justify this conMenco; he is aware tlmt in 
tlie sister presidency of Boml«iy the grant to primary education is, for 
each million of the jwpulation, seven or eight times as large as the in- 
ere.ised grant now made for primary cdmmtion in Bengal. But the 
Bengal grant is now four or five times as large as it was tyo years ago ; 
and if the money can be well sjient, something will have been done for 
the eommencement of Government prinwry education in Bengal. 


ninniii: senoons. 


Among " middle schools” are ranked all the English schools which 
, *do not train up to the university on- 

trance smndai'u, and a ceruim number 
of vernacular schools which teach more subjects than arc included in the 
primary school course. There arc 1,658 middle schools on the Imoks of 
the Educational Department hi Bengal, of which 222 are Govcniment 
schools, 1,2'W are aided, and 196 are unaidwl. The total numW of 
pupils at tlic middle schools is about 80,000. Tlie “ middle schools” include 
all or nearly all the Anglo-vernacular schools established q^d managed 
by native committees in nearly every district of Bengal Proper. In about 
ono-tiiird of these schools English as well as the vernacular is taught, 
and the fees charged at English teaching aided schools are usuaUy 
beyond the means of poor men. The vernacular aided schools arc 
managed cheaply by local people, who, despite occasional quarrels among 
themselves, keep the schools going very well, and secure a deal of 
useful education for the children of their townsfolk. Of all schools 
in Bengal, tlieso middle schools receive moat support from the people 
themselves. The gi'cat majority of the middle schools are in the districts 
of AVestern, Central, and Eastern Bengal. Tlie average yearly cost of a boy 
at the Government “middle” schools is Rs. 11-12, and at aided “middle” 
schools it is Bs. 16-3. At most of the Government “ middle” schools 
the vernacular only is taught, while in most aided sidiools English is 
taught. The net cost of each boy to the Government grant is at 
Govcniment schools lls. 7-6, and at aided schools Its. 6; thus very nearly 
two-thinls of the cost of aided “ middle” schools arc contributed from 
local sources. 


HIOHEK SCHOOLS. 


There are 
Higher schools. 


62 


Government “higher” schools containing 10,282 
pupils, and 78 aided schools of the same 
class containing 8,112 pupils; there 
arc also 48 unaided schools of this class. There is one Government 
school of this class at the head-quarters of each district, and one 
attached to every college. These “ higher” schools tilucate uji to the 
university entrance examination; they are attended for the most part 
by the sons of comparatively well-to-do people, who can afford* to pay 


, • Nots. —It is remarkable what exertions edacatod Bengalees will make to give their 
sons a good education. Cases have ocenrred of clerks, with salaries of Ite 60 or 60 a 
montli and no other sonroes of income, pacing Hs. 12 a mouth to keep their sens at the 
Freiidenc; Collego, 
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monthly tees ranging from Re. 1 to 2J per months and reaching even 
to Rs. 4 or 5 a month in some ot the Calcutta schools. Most of the boys 
at these higher schools intend, if their parents can afford it, to prosecute 
their English studies until they become fit for Government employment, 
for the Medirail College, or for the profession of advocate, picador or 
law agent. English, vernacular, and one of the older oriental languages, 
are taught at aU the higher schools; over the whole of J^ngal the 
third language is usually Sanskrit. The boys in the higher closes at 
some of these higher schools are worked very hard; and being tied down 
to the university subjects, their scheme of study is somewhat narinw. 
During the last year classes in drawing, surveying, and physical geography 
have been ojjen^ at some 18 or 20 Government higher schools, and at 
some of the aided schools. It is ho])ed that in time tlieso subjects 
will be generally taught in the higher schools. 


In the city of Calcutta the Government higher schools are com- 

la gnu.ta to higher schools. self-supWiiig; that is to say, 

the tees paid by the boys more than 
cover the current expenses of the schools. Many private higher schiads 
in Calcutta are similarly self-supporting, and no Government grant-in- 
aid is given to any “higher” school in Calcutta. The Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor’s consideration was given during the year under raiiort to the 
htiavy expenditure on Government “higher” schools outside Calcutta. 
Fi'om the lieginning of the current year the grants to all these Govern¬ 
ment schools have been revised, and the net Government exjienditure on 
higher schools has been reduced by about one-fifth. Every Government 
higher school will now get a net Government grant fixed for five years, 
and its committee will liave the full control of the ginint, the fee and 
endowment receipts and other local contributions, subject to the sub¬ 
mission of regular accounts and to a general supervision by the inspect¬ 
ing officers of Government. Most of these schools were in so flourishing 
a condition that they have been able to work witli these reduced grants 
without injury to the efficiency of the school. Tlie only higher schools 
which have been unable to accept at once the reduced grants were the 
collegiate schools, or higher schools attached to Government colleges in 


the interior. Some of these collegiate schools are the most costly “ higher” 
schools in the country. The average net grant to the collegiate scliools 
outside Calcutta was Bs. 9,000 a year, and is eventvially to be reduced 
to Bs. 5,000 a year; wliile the net grant to other Government “ higher” 
schools averages Bs. 2,000 a year, and no “higher” school other than a 
collegiate school receives a grant of more than Bs. 3,000 a yeai’. 
These grants are exclusive of special allotments for drawing, surveying, 
and jffiysieal geography .classes; these branches of study have been 
recently introduced, and an extra grant has to be given to meet their 
cost at each school where the new classes have been ojwned. The chief 
drawback of the Government higher schools is that the fee rates are so 


high as to exclude the sons of petty ryots, labourers and handicrafts¬ 
men. No man of these classes can affoi'd to pay a fee of Bs. 20 to 
26 a year for his son’s education, unless the lad wins a scholar¬ 
ship for himself. It is antieiimted that, as the managing committees of 
“ higher” schools find their finances under the new system in a flourishing 
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condition^ they will devote any surplus they may have to reducing the 
fee rates payable by boys in the lower classes. Tlie univemty entrance 
examination supplies a very fair test of the actiuirements of the bead boys 
of every higher school ; judged by this hist, the Calcutta schools, the 
Howrah and Ooterparah schools, the Ilooghly Collegiate and Dacca 
Collegiate schools, are the most successful in Bengal. 


COLLEOEB. 

The number of colleges in Bengal is the same as last year, namely, 
„ nine Government colleges, live aided 

•colleges, and two unaided colleges. Any 
institution which educates boys after they have become undergraduates 
of the Calcutta University, is reckoned as a college. The total number 
of students on the rolls is somewhat loss than last year, being— 


1870-71. 1871-73. 

In Government ooUegee ... ... 976 930 

In aided oullegee ••• ... 394 ' 367 


Tlie falling off in numljers is proportionately largt*r in the aided 
colleges than in the Government collcgtis, and the decrease was common 
to all colleges except the Presidency and the General Assembly's Colleges. 
The educational authorities report tliat the unusual strictness of the 
enti'ancc examination in 1871 may have caused the decrease in the numl*er 
of undergraduates. The largtist c-olleges arc the Presidency with its 
442 undergraduates; the Hooghly College wath 142; the I'Voo Church 
Aided College with 1(17; the Berhamjiore College had only 21 under¬ 
graduates; the Cuttack High School had 19; and the Gowhatty 
High School had 6. The fee rates levied at all the Government Colleges 
except the Presidency, and at all the aided colleges, are Rs. 5 a month; 
at the Presidency College the fee nite is Rs. 12 a month. This last 
rate is very high, but still the uumljers of the undergradimtes continue 
to rise, and it has been necessary to establish jairallel classes for the 1st 
and 2nd year's students. The studios at all colleges are regulated b^ the 
university, and the coiu*se of these studies will be. reviewtsd m a 
subsequent paragraph. During the year 1872 teachers of drawing, 
physi^ geography, and surveying, have been appointed to all Govern¬ 
ment Colleges; to the Hooghly College a lecturer in botany and chemis¬ 
try has been appointed. All the Bengal colleges are housed in suitable 
Government buildings. The Presidency College had, however, outgrown 
its accommodation, and during the year under report a grant of three lakhs 
was made for the construction of a college building worthy of tlie 
Presidency College and of the city in which it is situate. 


The annual direct cost of 
Cost of college edacation. 
the case of Government 


students at the several colleges during 
the year 1871-72, as stat^S by the 
Education Department, excluding, in 
colleges, scholarships, loave_ allowances, 
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oflBce and house establishment, and other clmrgos, is shown in the 
following table:— 



Xo. on the 
roHfl,Tno)iih^ 
average. 

CoRT PH *«ircii oir a.oa irronaVT. 


Prom Impcrlnl 
Puuda. 

Prom 
Foes, &<i. 

Totil, 

Govbbnubst. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Presidency College 

393 

1621 

1264 

270 

Sanskrit College 

26* 

600 

00 

020 

Hooghly College 

138 

... 

3.35 

.336 

Dacca College 

103 

293 

64 

867 

Erishnaghur College ... 

105 

283 

67 

340 

Berhamporo College 

33 

933 

59 

992 

Patna College 

76 

417S 

044 

482 

G'Jwhatty School ... ... 

12 

395 

37 

432 

Cuttack School 

21 

243 

40 

283 

AtDBD. 





St. Xavier's College, Calcutta 

30 

120 

472 

692 

Free Church College ... 

122 

45 

139 

184 

General Assembly's College m. 

70 

60 

171 

231 

Cathedral Mission College 

100 

72 

242 

314 

London Mwsionaiy Collide, BLow- 
nnipore 

40 

82 

292 

374 


As all the items omitted are wholly paid for by Government in 
Government colleges, they add greatly to the expense to Goverament, 
which has been calculated in this office &om the budget to bo,— 

Fresidenc; College,per stadont... ... Bs. 328 

Sanskrit College »,»..■ ... >, 750 

Dacca College „ „ ... ... „ 416 

Krisbnaghiir College „ „ ... m. „ 381 


General average of all the Government colleges, Bs. 435, the cost to Govern¬ 
ment jwr student, after 
deducting fees, &c., 
from the graduate. 

This stilTexcludes the cost of buildings and of inspections. 
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The Government of India had in past years very earnesl.ly drawn 
attention to the disproportionately largo share of the Government ctluea- . 
tional funds enjoyed by the Bengal colleges. Her Majesty’s Seer<?tary of 
.... State had directed that two full Govern- 


Itc(ki<!tion enjuined by Supremo 
Govcruinoiit. 


ment colleges should not l>e maintained 
too close to one another when there was 


so much ditlicnlty in providing funds for primary education. Further, the 
Lieutenant-Governor very much desired to give effect to the intentions 
of the Calcutta tTuiversity, which projwsed gradually to intrcKluce 
physical science more largely into its course. Heretofore thcrif had been 
}irofessor8 of physical science at the Presidency Collegt! only, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor wished to establish ])hysieal and natural sr ieuee 
classes at other colleges as soon a.s possible; but the Government 
grant for college's was alroiwly very high, and the public money sp('nt 
on the comparativt'ly few undergriuluates wa.s so very large, that the 
Lieiiti'nant-Governor felt unable to establish seitmee eliuss(>s at otlujr 


Bengal colleges unless he could arrange for some reiluction in the 
expenditure on general instmetion in colleges. 


When this subject was under consideration, the number of uiider- 

Borlmmporc College reduetiops. «atcs at the Berhara].ore Coll.>ge 

luwl been tailing tor some years pagt. 
Tlie college luul been long establishisl, so that if the Berhampore tVillego 


was to lie a success and to attract undergraduabis, it should have tilled 
bi!fore this j yet in the year 1871-711 there were only three third-year 


and three fourth-year students. The cost to Government of kieping 


up a staff of Euro|)ean professors to carry to their degree the.se 
six students was aliout Its. 13,0(10 a year. Berhampore, morc'over, 
was within ten or twelve hours’ journey of either Hooghly or Calcutta, by 
rail, and was also accessible by river, and at both these (daces are full- 
power flourishing colleges. The Lieutenant-(.iovcrnor accordingly decided 
to reduce the Bejhain|K)re Gollege to a First Arts Gollege, that, is, to liave 
only t.wo years’ undergraduates’ eoiu'se taught there. 'I'liis change was 
carried out during the yirar under report, sjiecial care being tafceu that 
the undergraduates already in the third and fourth .year classes at 
Berhauipire should be received at the Presidency or Hooghly College, 
wit hout additional exjicnsc to themselves. 


The condition and status of the Kishnaghur College was also brought 


Kishiiiighur CuUvgc rcducliou. 


under review. At the end of 1870 there 
were 18 students in the fourth, and one 


only in the third year; while in March 1871 there weio only 11 students 
in the third and seven in the fourth year. Kishuagliur, aga.in, was byroad 
and by river within a few hours of cither Calcutta or Hooghly. The 
Kishnaghur College had been estublislaxl long eiiougb to have a full and 
fair trial. Under tlie cireumstanees therefore the Lieutenanl-Govemor 


decided to close the third and fourth year classes at Kishnaghur 
also. It was at first intended to h-t the (ireseut session be carried to its 
end, but the prineijial represented that tlie students would not object 
to receive the same terms as the Berham(iore students; moreover, the 
Kishnaghur professors were urgently retpiired to take the places of 
absentees at other colleges, 

a/ 
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Tlic status of the Patna Collcjje also camo uikIov considoration. 

. The Lieuteiiaiil-tjlovemor (•onsi<iered 

rutna College d.»cu«„ou. Iliiidnstanec province of 

Behar had a claim to have a full-jK>vvcr collcjec, even thoiifeli the nimi- 
Iwr of uuderjyniduatos luul hitherto been comparatively small. Still 
it apiieared that the majority of the third and fourth year students were 
Bengalees, aujl not Behai'ecs. Jf it had been feasible to rcfliice the third or 
fourth year’s “ Arts ” classes, the Lieutenant-Governor iiitendeil to devote 
all the saviiijfs to the establishment of a stroiif? physical science and 
a}?ricidtural college with Civil Seiwice classes in the j)rovince of Behar. 
Before taking any steps in the matter, the Lieutenant-Governor causitd 
very careful inciuiries lolw made from educated natives and persons inter¬ 
ested in the diffenmt districts of Behar. After receiving a report of 
the result of th<‘S(! incpiirics, the Lieutenant-Govemor met some; of the 
j)rincipal p<.*o])li! of Behar at the Patna College, and announced t.o them 
that, as they w(>re nearly unanimous in jneferring to retain the third and 
fourth years’ “ Arts ” classes, rather than have Civil Sei-vice classes and 
BjKseial teaching in natnral and physical seicnec, he would yield to their 
wi.shes. The Patna College, therefore, remains as it was before, ex(e})t 
that a h'aeher of chawing, physical geography, and surveying has been 
added to the staff, and .arrangc'ments are under discussion for attiuhiug 
thereto a professor of botany and chemistry. 


Tlie only other college which came und(>r revision was the Sanskrit 
, , , College in Calcutta. This college was 

.S«n,lcr.t College roauebo..^ originally established for the promo- 

tion of Sanskrit learning, but it was some years ago found impossible 
to attnu't and kc-cp sluchiuts, unless English wore addesd to the college 
coni’se. Accordingly English hstnrers were added to the Sanskrit 
College staff. Still the instiinlion did not become pojmlar; in 1K7J 
there w<t(' only 20 undergriuhiates, and in 1872 tbenf wen; only 23. Por 
these 23 nnd(?rgradnatcs were maintained a principd, thrcie profttssors, 
two leetnn'i’s, and a subordinate staff, let the Sanskrit Colhge is 
bouse<l nnd(!r tlu; same roof with the Presidency College, w’here lectures 
arc daily giveu to InmdnHls of undergi'aclnates in tb(( very same 
subjects which the S.nnskrit (k)llege students have to prcpire in for their 
00111 X 0 . The Lii'utenant-Governor aeeoidingly proposed to dis]Mni8e with 
the two liuglisli leetureix, and to let the Sanskrit College students at.teiid 
the Presidi'iicy College lecture riKuns; be also proposed to redist ribute the 
chairs of Hindoo law, logic, philosophy, so as to save the sidary 
of one jirofessor. ’I'he section of Hindoo community interested in tlie 
Sanskilt College prayed for the eontinuanec of the English leetureshi|«, 
and eventually one of these leeturera was retained, so that undergraduates 
of the Sanskrit College can now have lectures in English subjects up 
to the Eirst Arts course within the walls of their own college. 

The net result of these i-eductions in Bengal colleges will he a 

saving of about Rs. 30,1)1)6 or Rs. 35,000 
a year in the cost of the Arts course 
in the several colleges; the whole of this amount will probably be 
s|K-nt in establishing cbaiix of physical science, botany, and agrieultural 
eliemistry." .These j-ednetioiis in colleges provoked some expressions of 


KciiiiirUH on redaction in colleges. 
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dissatisfaciioii on the part of the npjwr and tlio liti'ralo classes of Hengal; 
llicy a]»]>cim*d to fear that (Jovermucut would (jvcutually withdraw its 
sui)port from collcpi'i's, and from hiffher education, and certain memorials 
njKUi the Buhjwt were presentiHl to Ilis Excellemiy the Vi<a'roy. Tho 
following extracts from a letter in whi<'h the Lieutcnant-(j!oV(‘rnor 
caused his measures to he exjilained to the Government of India may 
... he here quoted, so that •the history of 

tlicse reductions in Benj^al co]leffe.s may 
ho shown at lenffth iii the present rcjiort. The Lieuleuant-Goverimr's 
explanation ran thus;— 

“The petition is mainly an apiioal against the riHluetion of certain 
of the colleffes for freueral ediical«on. In order to exjihiin tliis matter, 
it. will he necessary to detail certain facts, espc'cially witii rej'ard to the 
actual cost, to Govcmiment of education in our iMilleires. 


“ The IToof'hly Collefye is entirely supixudiKl hy a {^reat Mahommedan 
cndowmeid, and is therefore not incdiuhsl in the followino; statement. A 
detailed Kta.tenient is anne.xed showinf:>' the cost to Government of the 
several Government collef'cs, the numher of students, and the annual 
cost to (jovernment per head, as the estahlislimeuts .stixHl aj, end of last 
year. The result, is, that the averafje annual eost to tin* Stale of eacli 
stnth'ut. is Its. t.'J.o ])aid liy Government, besides exjicnditure from fe^s, 
endowments, &e. Tliis average eost is hy no means equally divided, 
varvini'’ from its. .‘W.S iu the Jhvsidency Collef'e to Its. 7oi) in the 
Sanskrit, (tollcffe, and Its. iSl.-t in the Herhanqiore ('olle^e. The tifyures 
are e.xeliisive of the eo.st of huildin;' and maintaining' the e<)lle<ye Iniild- 
ino's, tho.se eliarfycs hein}>' included in the hiidj^et of the Department of 
I’nldic AYorks. If they were taken into aceount it will he found that the 
real eost to llu* State is considerably yrealer than tlie sums stated. 

“ Aj^'nin, the cost is not equally divided auion{>' tlie students indifferent 
classes. Tliere were four elasses in each eolleo^e, with four profc'ssors, 
priueijta.lly hi^jlily ]»aid .European sidiolars. 'J'lie first, two elasses are 
iaMi>'Iit up to tlie First Artis standai'd of the university, the other two 
are tauj'ht uji to the Bachelor of Arts standard, while seme are carried on 
for honors and the Af.A. <lof?ree. In all the co)l(!}>'(‘s cxeejit the 
Presidency Collcfje, the first two C'las.ses are hy far tin* most mimeroiusly 
attended. After the First Arts examination .some students enter sjweial 
eolh'f^es or professions, and some jyo to the Presidency College to obtain 
the greater lulvantages there afforded in the iiigher classes. 

“ The highest- and most expensive teai'hiiig ])ow(!r is iisiinlly given to 
the liighest classes; hut to obtain the eost of thi‘ two higher eVasscs, 
half the total eost of each eolh'ge has hcs'ii taken, ineluding in this the 
extra or honor classes. Jhviding this cost hy the numher of students, the 
following result is obtained as the annual eost to tiovcrmneiit of each 
studeut ill each of the higher cla.s,ses:— 


Rs. 


Diirca Colloffu 
Kisliiiu^liur C'dllego 
Itci'liiiiiqiuru „ 
Patna „ 

Baubkrit „ 


... 7(’>5 

... 1,U76 
... 

... 1,313 

... 
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Aliout half of the students succeed in obtaining the B.A. degree, so that 
taking the education of two students for two years for each B.A., we 
in\ist multiply the above figures by four to get the cost to Government of 
each B.A. 

“ It was further found that the cost of the colleges was increasing, 
mainly owing to the system on which professors arc engaged, not only 
rising from oSie grade to another, hut also rising in salary within each 
grade according to length of service. Notwithstanding the most 
stringent orders for economy, the budget demand of the Director of 
Public Instruction for the expenses of the colleges was increasing from 
year to year, and that for the year 1872 very considerably exceeded the 
giant for 1871. 

"Another important consideration was this:—Heretofore general 
education and degrees have been entirely confined to the strictest scholastic 
subjects, literature, philosophy, and mathematics—science has been entirely 
ignored. Before the present Lieutenant-Govemoris action, a strong 
movement in favour of science had been made in the university, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor was much in favour of putting liberal education on a 
wider basis/. The university, though not accepting in full the recom¬ 
mendations of their committee, have accepted a partial reform, establish¬ 
ing an alternative standard into which science enters to a considerable 
extent, and the Lieutenant-Governor was anxious on his part to supply 
the means of educating to this standard. But an alternative course 
involving new subjects involved also new professors and more money. 

“ Altogether it was evident that the position was such that our require¬ 
ments could not be met without a largely increased expenditure, unless 
gome very riulical economy were effected somewhere. On full consideration 
the plan which the Lieutenant-Governor found to be most feasible was 
to reduce the number of colleges educating up to the highest point, 
concentrating in the remainder improved means of the highest education. 
The reduced colleges were not abolished, but were still efficiently main¬ 
tained to teaih up to the point to which experience proved that the 
gi-eatost dcraainl existed, that is, up to the First Arts standard. 

“I am now to come to the details of these reductions. As 
regards the Sanskrit College, it may be explained that it is a small 
colleg-c, containing last year twenty-nine, and this year at the time 
of the reductions twenty-three, students, most of wliom are in some 
sense bribed to go there by sjiecial scholai'ship. It is actually under the 
same roof as the Pi-esidcncy College, and its maintenance as a separate 
English college was quite contrary to aU rule. The truth is that the 
Sanskrit College was .an institution designed to keep up Sanskrit learning ; 
but in Calcutta there is so little desire for real oriental learning, and so 
much desii’e for the English, that leads to employment and profit, that it 
was not jiossible to keep together a Sanskrit College without giving the 
students the benefit of an English course as well. Consequently the First 
Aids, and latterly the full B.A. course, was introduced into the college, 
and sejMirate jirofessors were appointed to teach those subjects. The number 
of students alxivc quoted show that the system had not been very success¬ 
ful, whilelhe number of professors, seven to twenty-three students, was 
out of all proiKirtion. In deference td the wishes of many native gentle- 
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men, tlie Lieutcn.mt-Govcmor has consented to let tlic First Arts course 
remain for the present; but it was ffcnerallyadmittxHl that the maintenance _ 
of the two hijjhcr classes could not be justified. They have consequently 
been rcductHl; but arrangements have been iniuhs to enable the students 
to attend the (dasses of t he Presidency College, so that there is no real 
and substantial reduction in the means of education. 

“ The first real reduction was in the Berhampore Colley*. It will be 
seen that in this college each student cost Government Rs. 844, say 
£84 per annum; and that, taking the higher classes only, each student 
cost Rs. 8,44t>, say £844 jwr annum, while each B.A. cost about £1,400. 
It w’as also cArideut from the figures that the number of students was 
not increasing but decreasing, and at the last examination not a single 
student had taken the B.A. degree. This then appeared to the liieutenant- 
Governor an evident case for reduction; the two higher classes were 
accordingly reduced, and the college now teaches up to the Fii'st Arts 
course. 

“ The case of the Kishnaghur College was not so evident, but it is 
within little more than 30 miles as the crow lli(!s from the Hooghly 
College. There is veiy easy aud cheap communication between the two 
places by tidal river and by rail, and it seemed to tins Lieutenant- 
Governor very doubtful whether he w’oidd Iki justified in maintaining 
both colh'ges on an ecjual footing. On looking into the matter Ilis 
Honor found that the attendan'ee at Kishnaghur was very irregular ;*so 
much so that there was but a single studenf. in one of the upper classas. 
It a])peared also that most of the studemts were not resident, and that 
they very freely migrated from one college to another. The following 
extract from a demi-official letter from the principal of this in¬ 
stitution, Avhieh decided the Lieutenant-Governor to reduce the classes 
sooner than he had othernnsc inkuided, will show tin; position of the 
students, and explain why the reduction was effectwl with little hardship 
or serious complaint, very liberal Umns having been conceded to tlie 
transferred students :—‘ My experience would lead me to the conclusion 
‘ that our students hang so loosely on the skirts of Hindoo society, that 
‘ it matters little to them where they may pursue their studies within a 
' ‘ certain area. Very few reside permanently in Kishnaghur, and those 
‘ who do not can live at Hooghly, for example, qnite as easily as tliey 
‘ can here. Even hoys in the sc1uk)1 live in a town like Kishnaghnr, 

‘ accoi’ding to their own account, without any rcHsiguixcd guardian or 
‘ protector. Tliis kind of early social emancipation aj)pears to me to he 
‘ one of the most glaring evils of our educational system luirc; hut as it 
‘ exists, I think that in a case like this transfer wliich is now talcing 
‘place, it might be refsignized aud taken advantage of.^ 

“ On the other hand, the Hoogldy College is the most flourishing and 
usciful out of Calcutta. It had long Iwcn the sidiject of com]>laint that a 
purely Mahommedan endowment was principally devott“d to the education 
of Hindoo boys without any contribution from Government. The 
Lieutenant-Governor therefore determined to reduce the Kishnaghnr 
College to the Fii-st Arts course, and to devote the money saved to the 
Hooghly College in such a way that, while additional axlvantages were 
given to Mahommedan students, the beiusfits to Hindoo and other students 
might be justified by contribution on the part of Govwumcut, aud a 
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saving of the endow'ment income might he effected and devoted to 
Mahommedan education elsewhere. 

" The Lieutenant-Governor’s plan then stood as follows as regards 
colleges carrying . general education to the highest point tested hy tlie 
university 

" For Ceniral and Weot Bengal. 

“ The Presidency and Ilooghly Colleges, supplemented hy several 
aided collegia. 

“ For FmoI Bengal. 

“ Tlic lOacca College. 

“ For Heliar. 

“ The Patna College.” 


In connection with Bengal colleges there is one more siihjwt 
„ , . , , which merits mention. Ileriitoforc all 

^ K,0«lmhyc Collogu.te cluBsea endow- colleges, whether First Arts 

II colleges or B.A. colleges, were mainly 

sujtjHirt'iHl hy Government or hy s*)mc Missionary hody. No native of 
Be-igal had ever come fonvartl to estahlisli or largely to endow any 
college out of Cah'utta. The late Bahoo ProsuniKj Coomsir Tagore 
lK*<jueatlu!d funds for the establishment of a valuable law lectureship 
on a salary of Its. 10,()(»0 a year, hut no college exeej)t the Hooghly 
College, had been established by native liberality, though scores of 
“higher” and hundreds of “middle” schools hml been so established in 
the distrw'ts of Beng.al Proper. During the cuiTcnt year, howttver, a 
zeinimhir of the Jlujsliahye district assigned to the Rajshahyc “higher” 
school a rent charge on land ecjual.to Ks. .5,000 a year, on condition that 
1st and 2nd year college classes were established. This liberal gift was 
most cordially aecejited, and the llajshahye High School will, from 
Janinary 1^73, rank as a First Arts College.. The only <;ondition imjarsed 
by the Governmi'iit was that the cost of thti collegiate classes should 
be fully met without rediwang (he teaching power or iinjiairing the 
cflicieney of the old school on which these collegiate classes were to be 
grafted. 

At Midnapore also, where then; has long bcim a very flourishing high 
, . , school, funds have now been locally 

M»l..aporc<;«Ueg.«(^eW. subscribed, the interest on wliieh will 

yield a sufficient annual sum to sup])ort two <;ollegiatc (dasscs. The 
ftinds for (his endowment have been contributed by a numb(!r of land- 
lK)lders, triwlers and odiers interested in Midnapore, and the Midnapore 
High School with two collegiate classes will be opened in January 
next. 


UNIVEESITT. 


Tlie University of Calcutta exercises functions ov(;r the Punjab, the 

North-Western Provinces, Oudh, the 


UniverKity of Calcutta. 


(Auitral Provinces, and British Burma, 


as well as ov6r Bengal j but its seat is in Bengal, the majority of 
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its students come from Bcn{?al, and it seems desirable to include a notice 
of the ITjiiversity in the Beiifyal Administralion llepitrt. 'The (’aleutta 
University was constituted by an A«rt. of the Legislature in 1H57, and 
the preamble of that Act recited that the University wiw eshiblished 

„ , “ for the l^Mitter encoumgemciit of IJer 

lls fllUCllUIlS. n« • i > 1 • j * * * * • jl 

Majesty s subjects ■»■*** m the pur¬ 
suit of a regular and lilwral course of education,” and “ for the purpose 
of ascertaining, by means of examination, the jtersons wh^ have acquired 
proficiency in ditferciit branches of literature, scicTice and art., and of 
rawaixling them by academical degi’ccs.” The (lalcutta University has 
no professors, or scholars, or colleges, or sch(M)ls; its function is to 
examine and confer degrees. Its Fellows arc for the most part Mission¬ 
aries, Government servants and'otlmrs employed in (xlueation, or j>ersons 
filling high Government posts in other de])art.ments; th<? Fellows form 
tin? Senate, and they elect six of their Own mmilMT, who, with the 
Vi<‘e-Chancellor, form the Syndunite or governing l»ody of the University. 
The four faculties (arts, law, medicine, and engineeriug) are usually 
represented in the Syndicate. 


Many of the' 
Ite wide influence. 


'middle” schools, all the “higher” schools, and all the 
colleges of llengal, etlucate tlutir pujiils 
with a view to the University examjii- 
ations and dcgi-ces, which latter enable students to enb-r the professions^it 
la.w, medicine, and engineering, and also the higher branches of the native 
civil seiwice (excirutive and judicial). The succ<‘ss of a college or a 
sclund is judged very much by the iiuiiiIht ttf its students who jiiiss 
the several University exannnafions. The University ])rcs<-rilK!s the 
languages, the science au<l other subjects, and ev(!n the text-ltooks ftn- 
all these examinations. It thus dominates and guides the course of 
instruction in all Tlengal colleg('s and schools excejd tlm very lowest.. 
In the exercise of this power the University has umloubtislly done 
very grcjat and lasting good to llcuigal schools and «‘olli‘g(“s, and has 
given very valuable assistance to the Bengal Government in furthering 
the cause of education. 


IIjc several University cxiituinations are the Entrance Examination, 
, ,, open to all boys; the First Arts Examin- 

Hs 8luiidiirdB utid degrees. ?. ; , i . i i 

® atlou, ojM'n to all students who have 

attended for two years <'<dlcgiate classes in any college or high scho<d 
atliliatwl to the Uuivei-sity; the B.A. or degree examination, open to all 
students of four years standing in any atliliated institution, wlio may have 
2)a.ssed the First Arts Examination; and the M.A. or Honour Examin¬ 
ation. For these examinations the inescribed subjects are—» 


F.alranoc. 


Ijaiigimgof. 

English,and one other Indiiin 
language, cither auriiMit 
or iiiiKlorii. (iroek or Lutiii 
might he tiikoii up us the 
second luaguagu. 


History and Gougraiiliy. 

English and Indian, accord- 
iug to certain text-books. 


Simple- Arithmetic. 

Algehru helow ipiiulr.itio 
equutioim. 

Four books of Euclid. 
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First Arts, 

TiiuiinioBei*- Hlfitorf. Mathematica. Fayclioln^r}' and Logic, 

Engl'mh, and either Ancient History, Arithmetic. According to certain 

Greek, Latin, Sans- and Geography. Algebra. text-books, 

krit, Hebrew, or Euclid. 

Arabic. Plain Trigonometry. 

In December 1871, Elementary Statics 

Persian was cdso and Dynamics, 

made an alternative 
subject- 

In March 1S72 it was decided that students for the First Arts 
Examination might take up “ the Chemistry of the MetaUoids” instead 
of Psychology. 

B.A. Examination,. 


Languages as Histoiy of India Mathematics, Moral Philoso- Applied Mnthe- 
in the First down to 1835; Meidianics, phy and Meta- malies; or Op- 

Arts Course. of Greece, and and Astro- physics, accord- tics; or Cho- 

Iiome,andof the nomy. mg to certain mistry; or Zoo- 

Jews, according text-books. logy and Phy- 

to certain text- siology; or Geo- 

books. logy, and Physi- 

P cd Geography. 


In April 1872 the University laid down certain allemalive courses 
for the 1$.A. Examination which will enable candidates to take up Physical 
Geography and a physical science subject instead of Moral Philosojiliy 
and Metaphysics. 

Much discussion took place diu-iug the year regarding the extension 

of physical science suhiccts on the 
lysii science eac mg. University course. Tlic Vice-Chancellor, 

in his address to the Convocation, noticed this question of teaching physi¬ 
cal science, and said it dejicuded “ * * on the means of alTordiiig to 
schools and classes which prepare students for the Entrance Examination 
the necessary teaching in physical science, and tliat it was clearly needless 
to discuss whether education of this class'should he given or withheld, until 
at least it be ascertained whether it was physically possible to give it, and 
the better opinion seemed distinctly to he that even in Lower Bengal 
there were simjJy no means of doing this for the present.” 

The late Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Woodrow, 


Mr. Woodrow’s remarks. 


writes that the “ Medi<“al College k.-ou- 
taius almost a thousand students, who 


arc all instencted in natural and physical science among other subjects 
* * * * and “ it does not seem clear that any imi)Ossi- 

hility exists in providing from passed medical students the necessary 
supply of teachers.” He adds— 


“ But though money and teachers in Government higher schools and in 
many aided schools may both be found, yet so long as the subject does 
not count in the Entrance Examination, and scholarships are given on 
the results of that examination, it will not be studied by the pupils. 
Hence the study of science is involved in a * * * * cinde : 

it is not taught in schools, hecause it is not recognized in the Entrance 
Examination, and it is not recognized at ‘ the Entrance,' because it is 
not taught fti, schools.” 
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In the same paper Mr. Woodrow dwells ujwn the very (freat demand 
which the compulsory study of the difficult languages makes upon the 
time of candidates for University Examinations. He Avrites —" In the 
First Arts Examination of December last, the classitjal languages taken 
up by the 507 candidates from the whole Bengal Presidency and Ceylon 
were as fallows :— 

“ Gi’cok by 1 candidate, Latin by 9 candidates, Arqjiiic by 47, and 
Sanskrit by 450. 

“ The languages taken up by the 1,902 candidates at the last En¬ 
trance Examination were:— 


Latin by 97 candidates. 
Sanskrit by 1,190 , 

Arabic br 86 , 

Persian by 6 , 

Bengali by 249 , 


Urdu by 261 candidates. 
Hindi by 33 „ 

Urya by 2 „ 

Armenian by 6 „ 

Burmeso by .3 „ 


“ It is thus seen that Sanskrit was taken as the second language by 
more than half the candidates, and if the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
simplj' be considered, the projiortion rises to three-fourths of the candi¬ 
dates. Sanskrit is an exceedingly difficult language. In the Kishnaghur 
Collegiate School it was studied daily for six years preipous to the 
Entrance, and in most other higher schools for four years. Tlic Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, in a letter No. 1075, dated the 22nd March 181^, 
limited the time diuing which Sanskrit should bo studied in Government 
schools to two years, but subsocpient.ly the tei’m was extended to three 
years. It remains to be seen whether the standai-ds for Sanskrit in the 
Entrance and First Arts can be reached in tluee and five yeara of study. 
English also is an exceedingly difficult language, a fact liable to be for¬ 
gotten in Bengal, but which is seen in Enrojxi from the few French and 
German scholars who aeipiire it thoroughly. English here is the mne qud 
noil of advancement in all professions or in the service of Government; a 
knowledge of it is the broad-winning knowledge of the time, and it is 
studied with a devotion of time and labour; * * * * 

and besides the study of these two languages. Mathematics require a 
considerable portion of the student’s time, and the tlirce together are as 
much as students in general can manage. Little time is available for 
History, Geography and, in the First Arts course, for Mental Philosophy. 

“ The study of natural, jihysical and ap])licd sciences is altogether 
crowded out by the weight of other subjects.” 

The number of total and successful 
Number of undergnuJnato «ud Beuplxamdubates for the seviual Uni 
graduates. versity examinations in “ Arts has been 

as follows:— 


Entrance Examination 
First Aria Exainiiiiitinn 
B.A. Degree Examination 
M.A. or Honor Examination 


1871. 1867-70. 


T«l.al 

Number 

Total 

Kumlipr 

eandidateit. 

(laHiiud. 

cuiHUdatPH. 

poMMed. 

7,263 

... 1,503 

681 

15,493 

4.14 

171 

3.373 

1,495 

221 

!I6 

1,162 

648 

... 28 

21 

170 

112 


It is thus apparent that the projiortion of students who jmss any 
examination beyond the First Arts course is very small indeed, just 
7 per cent, of the total number of undergraduates. If, thenefore, natural 

2 ff 
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aud physifi^l scirace Bubjects are to become recognized and popular 
subjects in our schoolb, they must be recognized as alternative subjects 
at the IHrst Arts and Entrance Examinations. The proportion of 
successful to unsuccessful candidates at all the University Examinations, 
except for the M.A. degree of 1871, was smaller than in any previous 
year. The decrease in the jjrojwiiion of successful candidates was nearly 
uniform at all the examinations below the M.A. degree; and the educa¬ 
tional authorities assign as one reason for this result that the University 
Examiners were stricter in 1871 than they had been heretofore. 


srr.ciAL coLnEOEs and scuooiiS. 


Under the head of 


Medical t'oUego. 
and Calcutta, the 


siHjcial college'' and schools" come the Medical 
College, the Civil Engineering College, 
the Mahommedan Madrissas at Hooghly 
School of Arts and Design at Calcutta, and Artizan 
Schools in different jan’ts of the country. 

Tlio Medical College educates Native medical practitioners of differ¬ 
ent grades for the public bervice, and it albo carries private medical 
students through the courecs requiivd for the several examinations and 


thus- 


En^liah Clasics 
Military and Kative Pupil 
(’laabi'8 ... ... 

Student Aiiprenlice (Mili¬ 
tary) ClasBcs 

Bengali Clabses ... 


[,()4(! students at the Medical College, 

dividtsl 

l>t ;car. 

2iid ;fcar. 

Srd year. 4th year. 

5th year. 

Total. 

13C 

74 

7a 40 

46 

369 

62 

65 

23 

•M 

150 

6 

9 

6 


19 

216 

128 

131 

••• 

508 


The College is now fuller than ever it was, and it Is said to have a 
larger number of students tluui any other Medical College in the world. 
Tlic cost of the DlwUcal College during the year under rejKirt was 
Rs. 1,74,483, out of which Its. 25,517 were met by College fees and endow¬ 
ments. 


Medical degrees uud (X.tiiiiiiiitioiM. 


First Licentiate of Modieinc 


The mcHlieal examinations and degrees 
prescrilicd by the Univerbity are— 

’'ojicn to all caudidatoh who, after passing 
the Univerbity Entrance Examination, 
, study medicine for three years, and 
attend prewribed courses of lectures in 
Anatomy, Materia Medica, Chemistry, 
Jiotuny and Phybiology; the candidates 
must nlbo have attended the dissecting 
room for thi-ec winter sessions. 


'ojien to all candidates who, after passing 
the first Licentiate Examination, study 
Second Licentiate of Medicibe medicine for two years, attend prescribed 

courses of lectures, and complete a spe¬ 
cified routine of hospital practice. 
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The Degree of First and Se¬ 
cond Bachelor of Medicine 


The Degree of M.D. 


f 


The number of Medical 
Medical etodeuta and gradontes. 


is conferred after examinatioijs, open to all 
who, after passing the University First 
Examination, go through the course 
required for a First and Second Licen¬ 
tiate, and pass examination in Com¬ 
parative Anatomy and Zoology, 
is conferred on Second Baeljelors of Medi¬ 
cine who, after a prescribed eoiu^ of 
practice, pass a special examination. 
College students who have attended 
and passed th(! several medical examin¬ 
ations prescribed by the University 
•was— 


1873. 


1867—71. 


First. Licentiate of Medicine , 

Total number 
of 

candidates. 

cs 

Number 

who 

psssctl. 

2d 

Total number 
«»f 

candidates. 

673 

Number 

who 

PONStid. 

278 

Second Licentiate of Medicine , 

42 

27 

214 

ICl 

First Bachelor of Medieino 

3 

0 

20 

17 

Second Bachelor of Medicine , 

5 

3 

11 

9 

M.D. Degree of Medicine 

0 

0 

6 • 

4 


Medical graduates employed in the 
public service. 


No student of the Medical College has appeared for the M.D. 
examination since the year 18(!G. It will bo observed that only 3 ]jfcr 
cent, of the Univemity undergraduates who took to the study of medicine 
have pursued their general studies up to the First Arts Examination. 

Any st udent who passes the Second LieentiatcExa.minatioii is qualified 
for the public service in the gi'ade of Sub-Assistant Surgeon. But the 

great majority of the students in the 
Medie.al College are youths or men who 
have never passed the University En¬ 
trance Examination, and therefore are not eligible for any of the Univer¬ 
sity degrees in medicine. Some of the students are taught their 
profession through the medium of Bongtdi; and a three years’ course 
of study in Materia Medica, Anatomy, Surgery, Chemistry, Medicine, 
Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, together with attendance at the 
hospital and dissecting room, entitles students to apjwar at the Pinal 

A XT IV, A Examination. Successful candidates at 

As Native Doctors. ... ... . , •, 

tins examination receive ccrtitieates as 

Native Doctors or Hospital Assistants, and are qualified for the indeiien- 
dent practice of medicine or for the public service. The number of 
candidates who have apjiearod at and passwl the examination for Native 
Doctors since the Medical College was fii-st founded in 18'1'3, has been 

1872. 


Number of 
candidates. 
14t» 


Number who 

pRRRl'd. 

49 


1843—71. 

Numlier of Number who 
candidates. puHRed. 

l,m 1,037 


Many of these Native Doctors arc employed in the public service 
or in obaritable disixsnsaries established or aided by Government, but 
veiy many more passed students of the Medic-al College settle down to 

private practice in Bengal towns and 
villagi's. The spread of European 
medicine in some few parts of Bengal may be judged froa> the fact that 


Their private practice. 
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in the town Dacca alone there were in 1870 twenty native medical 
men who w^re living by the private practice of m^cine after the 
European fashion. Another chapter of tme report shows how the Govern¬ 
ment was able to find, at a few weeks’ notice, nearly a hundred qualified 
practitioners for ‘ the charge of dispensaries in a single "fever-stricken 
district of Bengal. 


The " Law” Colleges consist of classes wherein lectures on Indian Law 
, p ,, are delivered to undergraduates of the 

**■ several Government Colleges in Ben¬ 

gal. Tlic number of students in these classes during the year 1871-72 
was 591 j they paid in fees Rs. 49,039; and the total cost of the Law 
Colleges was thus defrayed from the students' fees. Thus Ijaw, or it may 
be said the art of Indian Litigation, is the only study in Bengal which in 
, „ any way supports itself. The Univer- 

aw tgreea. heretofore granted— 


r to any student who, having passed the 
A degi’ee of Licentiate of Law ■< Entrance Examination, studied Law 

(, at an affiliated College fur tlwee years. 


<1 

A degree of Bachelor of Law 


^to any student who passes the B.A. 

examination and studies I^aw for 
• at least two years after taking his 
degree, and for one year before tak¬ 
ing his degree. 


A degree of Honour in Law 


to any Bachelor or Licentiate of Law 
w'ho passes a prescribed examin¬ 
ation. 


A degpxje of Doctor of Law 


"to any Bachelor of Ijaw who, after 
taking an Honour degree, writes a 
special essay to bo approved by the 
President of the Eaculty of Law. 


The degree of Licentiate in Law will not be granted to any one who 
did not b^n to study Law before the 1st January 1871; the conferment 
of this degree will therefore very shortly cease. The number of legal 
degrees and candidates for degrees has Ixien hitherto— 




1872. 

1867—71. 



C»didat». 


Licentiate in Lnw 

- 

- 58 

17 

179 

100 

Bachelor of Law... 


100 

21 

543 

301 


of Honour in Luw . . . ...... 

Dofpre of Doctor of Law ... . ...... . ...... 

It will be curved that the great majority of Law students do not 
attempt to gam University degrees. A very great many students who 
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obtain no University degree in law, howeyer, take to the lower branches 
of the legal profession. The present roles require of candidal^ for jdeader- 
shijw a certain number of years' attendance at Law Colleges, and do' 
not insist upon candidates possessing a University degree in Law. 


Another most important spetual College, which docs not, however, artraet 
„ ,, nearly so many students as cither Law 

CmlEag.neenng college. Medicine, is the Civ’ll Engineering 

College. The number of students at this College during the year under 
report was 116, of whom 6!) were in the first year, 3^ in the second 
year, and 16 in the third year class. The total cost of the College 
during the year was Rs. 30,416-12-11, out of which Rs. 3,808 were met 
by College fees. The subjects^ taught are Suiwcying, Drawing, Civil 
Engineering in all its branches. Mathematics, and the I Jsc! of Materials, 
as well as Chcmistiy and Physical (ieograjhy. Ordinarily, students 
do not join the Civil Engineering College until they have passed 

the University Entrance Plxaniination ; 
. . egrccs. youths who have not j>assed the En¬ 

trance Examination are, however, a<lmissible on jv.iyment of a special 
fee. The degrees in Engineering conferred by the University are— 


Licentiate of Engineering 


'open to every student of the Cjjril 
Engineering (College who completes 
the three years’ course and |)asses 
the final examination. 


Biichclor of Engineering 


Degree of Honour in Engineering 
and Degi’ee of Master of Engi¬ 
neering 


{ 

! 


open to any Licentiate who has piss¬ 
ed the First Arts Examination of 
the Univereity. 


to Licentiates or Uaehelors who pass 
a sjiecial examination. 


At the end of each of the three years of the Civil Engineering 
College course an examination is held, and students who succeed at 
thesis examinations receive certificates of qualification for employment in 
the Public Works Department. A student who completes one year's 
course and passes the final examination, gets a certificate as Sub-Overseer, 
while a student who passes the second year's course and examination 
obtains a certificate as Overseer. Students who obtain a Licentiate's 
certificate are, after a short probation, eligible for the grade of Assistant 
Engineer. 

Tlie several branches of the Public Works Department have hitherto 

been able to provide employment for all, 
or nearly all, the students who pass the 
' several Civil Engineering examinations 

and adopt Engineering as a profession. The number of students who 
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have obtained degrees in Engineering, or who have qualified for the several 
grades of the'public service, have been— 

1872. 1881—1871. 


Oandld»te». 


First jfear’s or Sub-Omseer’s ■) 
certificate , 5 

Second year's or Overseers') 
certificate j 

Decree of Licentiate of Civil 1 
Engineering ) 

Degree of Bachelor of Civil') 
Engineering ) 

Degree of Honour or of Mas-) 
ter of Civil Engineering > 


14 

2 


Nnmher who 

paHSod. 


11 


25 



Candidates. 


Number wbo 
passed. 


89 44 

2 1 


The profession of Civil Engineering is certainly, so long as the 
Public Works Department can employ all passed students, much more 
lucrative than either Medicine or Law; yet, as has been shown above, 
the number of Bengalees who adopt Engineering as a profession is 
extremely small. Much additional inducement has been recently held 
out to students of Surveying and Engineering; a number of students of 
the Civil Engineering College hswl been this year appointed to teacher- 
ships of Survc 3 ring in Bengal Schools and Colleges, and the classes of the 
Civil Engineering College arc becoming larger, nicrc are now (Movem- 
her 1872) 156 students at the College, besides 31 students of the special 
Civil Service class. Some Bcngalee.s who graduated in the Civil En¬ 
gineering College have already attained lucrative and responsible jiosts in 
the Engineering Departments of (lovernnient, and a few years' exjierience 
will show whether Bengalees are or arc not imsuited for, and whether 
the best Bengalee students will continue to keep aloof from, the profession 
of Civil Engineering. 


School of Art. 


The Calcutta School of Art became a Government Institution in 

the year 1864, when it had 9 pupils 
on its roll. It contained 48 pupils in 
the year 1809-70, 72 in the year 1870-71, and 76 in the year under 
report. No examination of any kind is required of candidates for ad¬ 
mission, and none of the pupils ]) 08 sess any knowledge of art before 
they join the school. The subjects taught are drawing, wood-engraving, 
lithography, plaster-casting, and decorative art of all kinds. 


Most of the pupils of the School of Art come from Calcutta 

and tho metropolitan districts; out of 
Popi i tiereat. 0 

hommedans, 16 are Brahmans, 17 are Kayesths, 2 iron-workers by 
caste, and 35 belong to other castes. Each pupil stays at the school 
on an average 3 years, and pays a fee of one rujiee a month. During 
the year under report there wore 57 pupils learning drawing; 7 learning 
Uthography; and 6 either engaged in or learning decorative art. Some 
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few advanced studonts are employed on work entrusted toll.ke School of 
Art hy the public, and they enjoy any profits they can thus earn. Tlie 
principal jobs done by the School of Art for the public had Ixsen the 
decoration of jH)oms in a pari; of Government House; a scries of water¬ 
colour drawings from nature for the Cattle Plague Commission, illus¬ 
trating the ]>athological ap|M!arances in the different stages of rinderjiest; 
a series of lithographic plates for a botanical work by Mr* C. U. Clarke; 
a series of water-colom’ [Kiintings of the poisonous snakes of India for 
Doctor Fayrer’s Ibanatophidia; a series of casts from the ancient 
Buddhist sculptures in the Khaudigiri caves, Orissa. 


Among “ siKicial" schools and colleges are ranked the Sanskrit Col- 
,, , , 1 • loge at Calcutta, the condition of which 

, has alrea<ly been mentioned, and t he two 
Mahommedan Madrissas at Cahaitta and Hooghly. These two Matlrissas 
were originally established as places for the education of Mahominedans 
in Arabic, Persian, and Mahommedan Law. The Hooghly Madrissa is 
attached to the Hooghly (College, which is su]>iK)rlcd cntiivly by (College 
fees and by the bequest of a Mussulman, named Mahommed Mohsin, who 
left a large landed estate for religious and charitable purposes. 


The Calcutta Madris.sa contained 82 students during the year 1871 -7^. 
The languages taught at the Madrissa are Arabic, Fnglish, Persian 
and Ilindustanec; Mahommedan Law, Logic?, Grammar, and Literature 
are taught in Arabic. The cost of the Madrissa dining the year was 
Rs. 12,830. Tw'o or three years ago, when a committee, partly com¬ 
posed of Mahommedan gentlemen, made a very searching inquiry into the 
conditiou of the two Madrissas, a rcciommendatiou was made that the 
study of English should be obligatory on the upper classes of the Calcutta 
Madrissa. At the time the great majority of the Madrissa students 
wished to learn English, which is the bread-wilining language of Bengal; 
but during the last year it has become apparent that students %vho had to 
master Arabic and Persian, as well as diflicult works on Arabic grammar 
and rhetoric, and Mahonmu'dau Law, have not time to devote to English. 
The students also have show'ed most clearly that, llicy did not wish to have 
the study of English made obligatory ii])on them, mid accordingly, after 
a very full inquiry, it was decided that the study of English should be 

C iissive and not obligatory on the higher classes of the Calcutta 
rissa. At Hooghly the Madrissa students confine themselves to Arabic 
and Mahommedan subjects; any who desire to study English attend the 
regular Hooghly College lectures. It is notew'orthy that about five- 
sixths of the students of both Madrissas eomo from Chittagong, 
Tipperah, and the Bengal districts oast of the Berhampootor river. 
The pupils of the two large schools attached to the Calcutta Madrissa, 
who are for the most part Mahommedan liwls of Calcutta and its suburbs, 
learn English and English subjects; these boys are very much more 
disposed to English studies than are the men who, coming from the 
eastern districts, study Mahommedan law and the religious or semi- 
religious law and literature of Islam. At the two Mahommedan schools 
attached to the Calcutta Madrissa thera are 470 hoys, most of whom belong 
to respectable and middle class Mussulman families in or about Calcutta. 
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At Iturdwan. 


During tfche year 1871-72 some few artizan schools have been 

... 1 I » n established or have received Government 

Artizan schools at Unuca. A,-r\ -ni t> 

aid. At Dacca Baboo Denonauth Sen, 

Head Master of the Normal School, started classes for terching the art 
of carpentry and working in wood, and the use of English tools. These 
classes went on with some success for a few mouths, and in May 1872 
a grant of public money was made for the support of these classes, 
for stijiends to successful pupils, and for the necessary buildings and 
plant. One interesting feature of the Dacca school now begun is that 
its pupils arc all to be boys who have learnt their own vernacular up to 
the scholarship examination standard •, it is not proposed to catch and 
train unlettered lads merely because they belong to a caste which 

practises a particular craft. In Burd- 
wan there had been, for two or three 
years, an artizan school suppoided mainly by a donation of Its. 1,200 a 
year from the Maharajah of Burdwan. The pupils of this school 
received a stipend of lls. 4 a month each, and these pupilships were 
awarded to boys %vho acquitted themselves well at an examination open to 
boys at all vernacular and anglo-vernacular schools in Burdwan. Twenty- 
six boys were elected to pupilships, out of whom 7 were Brahmans by 
caste and 5 were Mahomme^ns. The pupils were all taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and each had to learn a trade, either carpentry, 
smith's work, brass-work, or tin-work. The teachers were paid from the 
proceeds of the work done. In July 1872 the Government gave a 
monthly grant of Ks. 100 a mouth to help in enlarging tliis school and 
extending its usefulness. 

At the canal workshops at Dchree on the river Soane artizan classes 
, for imparting instruction in eai-peutry, 

A V • 1 1*^1* * 

iron-work and iron-founding, were 
opened, and stipendiary pupilships were established at the cost of 
Government. At the hill station of Darjeeling in Sikkim there had 
. been for years a somewhat costly 

aijoeing. English Government school attended 

by the children of Bengalee clerks and shopkeepers •, hut Government 
had done little or notliing for the instruction of the Lepchas and Booteahs, 
who are the natives of those hills. Yet there is a considerable 
indigenous population in and around Darjeeling, and it seemed parti¬ 
cularly desirable to train up a certain number of Lcpcha and Booteah 
lads to a knowledge of English, so tliat they might teach their own 
people and also be to some extent useful as intermediaries between the 
British and the people of High Asia. It seemed best that any school 
for boys of these races should he in part also a hoarding school and an 
artizan school, so that the Lepcha or Booteah lads might learn English 
colloquially, and might also acquire some useful trade. Accordingly a sum of 
Rs. 1,800 a year was granted for the support of a Lepcha and Booteah 
boarding and artizan school, while the remainder of the Darjeeling school 
grant (Rs. 500 a year) was given as a grant-in-aid to any Anglo-vernacular 
school the Bengalee immigrants might set up for their children. The 
Lepcha or ^ooteah boarding school is to be under the special supervision of 
the Deputy Gommisaioner and the School Committee of Darjeeling. 
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Tlie Lieutoiiant-Govoriior, on Ijis return from a tour the Assam 
and Cuchar tea distriets in 187], liacl invited the attention of tea 
planters to the desirability of establishing^ schools for the children of 
coolies on tga estates. The planters expressed mucli readiness to helj> 
in any plan for improving tlic condition of their coolies, but they urged 

InU.eA.««uto«ai.trict8. smith’s work, joinery, 

and bricklaying,—not, reading and 
writing,—^were the acquirements most in demand. Tlie Commissioner 
of Assam also urged that there was a very great demand for native 
surveyors in Assam. The Government accordingly decided to ajqdy the 
income of the Williamson bequest, about fts. 4,600 a year, to these pur¬ 
poses. Tlie late Mr. Williamson had, some six or eight years ago, 
bequeathed Ks. 1,04,000 for th5 fiirtherance of education in Assam j the 
money had been invested; some Rs. 12,000 out of the interest accruing 
had been spent on school buildings at two towns in the centre of the 
tea districts. The income from the princijial and accumulations was 
accordingly allotted, lls. 3,000 for artiaan classes either at schools or in 
workshojis in IJpjier Assam, and lls. 2,600 for suiweying and mensuration 
classes at the Jorehaut and Golaghat Anglo-vernacular schools. 


NOSMAI. BCnOOT.S. 

* There are in Bengal three classes of normal stdiools, namSy, 
„ , . , higher class, lower (dass, and female. 

orm« m, loo s. There are nine. Government higher class; 

nineteen Government lower class normal schools; and there were, at the 
b(*gimiing of the year, two Government female nimnal schools, hnt both 
of these have been since closed. The nnml»er of aided normal schools 
for hoys is thirteen, and the numlter of aided female normal schools is two. 
The total Government cxiieiuliture during tlie year was— 


Rh. 

On Government nornml iwh(M)ls... ... ... 1,2.3,024 

On aided normal kuIiooIh .. ... ... 32,215 

The number of jaipils under instruction al. the end of tlie year 1871-72 
was— 


In Govoriinient normal sch(KiU>. ... 1,417 

In aided normal suhuola ... ... ... 4,‘)(! 

Pupils trained for teacherships in Government normal schools have at 
present to go through a three years’ «!onrs(\ Vernacular only is langhi at 
all normal schools except at Patna, where there are English classes. English 
instruction is excluded, because the object of the normal schools was to 
train up teachers for vemacnlar and primary schools, and it was feared 
that young men who had received a fair education and lia',1 learnt English 
would not be content with masterships in primary schools. The subjects 
taught at normal schools are arithmetic, composition, history and geogra¬ 
phy, geometry and algebra, mathematics, sm-veying, luitiiral philosophy 
and science, and the art of teaching. All these subjects arc taught 
through the veniaeular. llie Ofltcialiiig Director writes tliat barely half 
of the youths who enter our normal schools g<i through the whole course 

2 A 
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and gain a fiivvl certificate; many pupils, however, who leave the normal 
schools mid take masterships bmore th^ complete the full course, derive 
much liencilt from their nonnal school training. 


To each nornial school is attached a practising school, where the 
^ , pupils ou^t to practise teaching; but 

■' a system has grown up of having a 

considerable stall of teachers for these practising schools and turning 
them into good vernacular schools. All pupils of normal schools receive 
stipends from Government for their maintenance while uniler training, but 
no engagement is taken from them that they will eventually accept master¬ 
ships in Government or other primary schools. Masters from outlying 
schools arc very rarely brought into the normal school to have their know¬ 
ledge or power of teaching brushed up and refreshed. It has sometimes 
been feai^ that our normal schools are attended by boys who never intend 
to become schoolmasters, but merely wish to get a good education and to 
be paid for getting it. However this may be, it scems'probable that the 
Government normal school grant might be made more generally useful if 
the course were shorter and simpler; if more care were taken to bring 
into the scjiools rural schoolmasters or youths of the rural school- 
raastor class; and if pmiautions were taken that all pupils paid to 
attend normal schools regally did undertake mastei’ships. At present, if 
the Director’s estimate of the proportion of pupils who complete their 
com-se be correct, each certificated normal school pupil costs Govern¬ 
ment about Rs. 660, or more than half the capitalised value of a prhnary 
school (patshala) grant. 


“ The aided normal schools are maintained by Missionary 
bodies, with a view of training up teachers for their rural schoids. 

._ ,.... At some of these iiistitutions youths of 

aoongmal races, such as Kolcs, Ooraons, 
Khasis, and Sonthals, are trainiHl for village schoolmastemhips among 
people of their own ract! and tongue. These normal schools are very eco¬ 
nomically mauag«»«l, and without them successful village schools among 
aboriginal races would be a very difficult matter. 


Female normnl schoole. 


Government female normal schools were established at Calcutta and at 

Dacca. They were very costly; they 
did not succeed in attracting many 
]>npils, or pujiils of a class which would make efficient schoolmistresses. 
It was therefore, after very full experiment and careful consideration, 
decided to close these Government female normal schools, and to devote 
such funds as were available to aiding normal schools under a native 
management. In this way two considerable grants of Bs. 2,000 
each per annum have already been made in aid of female normal schools 
in Calcutta. A grant of Us. 8,000 a year had been promised some 
years ago to a female normal school in Rajshahyc, to which Its. 1,500 
a year are contributed by the Rajah of Nattore of the llajshahye district. 
An English schoolmistress has charge of the school, which as yet has very 
few pupils, and is not in a very flourishing condition. The private 
nomal schools for women in Calcutta have not been long in existence. 
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Girls’ scbools. 


There are altofrotl»er 344 {firls’ behools 
with 0,518 jtuiiila on tne Educational 


Department’s books. Of these 

2 »ru Govommont bcIkjoIh. 

21*2 „ aided by Guvcrniiieut. 

47 „ private, nut receiving any aid fruiu Government. 

All but 47 of these girls’ schools are in the (’entj-al and Wosteni 
districts of Bengal Projxjr, and 110 are in the town of Calcutta alone. 
Thci'e are a f^w girls’ schools in the Dacca district, but over the rest of 
the country there arc hardly any girls* schools at idl. Very many of the 
aided girls’ schools are maintained by different Missionary bodies. The 
education imjmrted in most girls’ schools is of the simplest jnissible 
kind. As yet no active demana for girls’ schools can Ixs said to exist out¬ 
side Calcutta and some of the laigc towns in Central and Western Bengal, 
and, perhajMi, in the district of Dacca. Educated Bengalees of the 
up])er and middle classes are now beginning to educate tbeir daugbters, 
and to seek for educated girls as brides for their sons. But for girls of 
this class, home or zenana temdiing swms to ho preferred to girls’ schools. 
An American lady has organised a system under whi<h some 40 or 50 
governesses, some of Uiem Americans, but most of thejn natives of 
India, visit and teach as governesses in Calcutta and its suhurbs. Ifnder 
this Imly’s direction about 800 girls and women are (aught in zenanas. 
Home teaching of girls is to some extent practised tmtside Caleiitia; 
but if Calcutta and a few large towns in Bongiil be f^xeejried, nearly all 
the efficient girls’ sch<H)ls are in the hands of the Missionaries. A few 
little girls often attend the village patsliala and sit at the gooroo- 
mahasoy’s (village dominie’s) feet to learn a lilthi ivadiiig and writing 
with their brothere j but as a general nile it may be said that outside 
Calcutta, Dacca, and some few other towns in Cent ml and M'estern 
Bengal, there are no girls’ schools, and there is at ])res<!nt no demand for 
the education of girls or of women. 

SCnOLAltSUII’S. 

Tlie amount of Govenimcnt money spent upon seholarehi]»s in (he year 

Scliolarabius Under report was Bs. 1,70,.5(!H. f)f this 

bciioiarajaps. devoted to providing an¬ 

nually 40 scholarships of from Rs. 20 to 32 a mouth, tenable for two years, by 
students who had jMissed the Eimt Arts Examination and are continuing 
their studies at any college j Rs. 45,120 are s|jent in 100 scholarsbijis of 
from Rs. 10 to 18 a month, tenable for ( wo years, awarded to students who, 
having passed the Entrance P]xamination, pursue their studies up to the 
Eirst Arts standard ; Rs. 66,000 are spent annually on 450 scholarships 
of Rs. 4 and 5 a month, tenable for one, two and four years, to the 'best 
pupils of ‘'middle” and primary schools. These last scholarshii* are award¬ 
ed according to the result of annual exaiiiiiiations held in almost every 
district of Bengal; these examinations have the very best effect in 
diiecting and infiuencing the course of instruction at, and testing the 
efficiency of, the “ middle ” and vemacnlar schools all over Bengal. Therfe 
arc also a number of special scholarships for students of Medicine, 
Euginiering, Art, Sanskrit, and Arabic. 
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In Mav 1872 the Lientcnant-Govcmor referred the existing 

novWon of .oholarohip n.l«. schol^hip rules to a Committee, with 

an instruction to revise them so as to 
encourage the teaching of ph^ical science and surveying in schools, and 
the study of natural and physical science in colleges. The Committee, 
in making their report, proposed to establish jirimary school (or {laishala) 
scholarshijm in every district, and recommended that the allotment of senior 
and jmiior sctfolarships should l>o revised so as to give more encourage¬ 
ment to remote aud Inu'kward districts, and a smaller number of 
8cholars1ii])s to Calcutta and the sunwmding districts, yThe Committee 
pro]M)8i*d to change the system whereby a fixed number of scholarsiiijM 
was allotted to veruaeular schools and a fixed number to English " middle ” 
scluMils in each district. The Committee wrote— 

“It Bi*ems to us that the best plan ivill be to merge the funds for 
these two sets of scholarships together, and to leave it to the District 
Committee of each district to decide for ea<*h year, or for a st'rics of years, 
how many of the scholarshijis of this class they will allot to students 
from vernacular schools, and how many to students from middle class 
English schools. The pro]H»rtion should dept'nd uikui the number of 
schools of each chiss in the district, and uixni the kind of (.ducation which 
may ha]»iK‘n most to want eneouragemeiit at the iiai’ticular time." 

ITic Lii'uteuant-Governor, after considering the Committee’s rejwrt, 
issued revised scholarship ruh'S, whereby— 

410 primary scIum)! scliolarshi|)s of Rs. 3 a month, t»*nable for two 
yearn, are alhitlwl to the st'veral districts of Bengal. 

Its. 00,000 were distributed to the different districts, to Iw devoted 
as the District (fommittw's might det-ide, to eonstitutiiig 
either minor seholai’shijw of Rs. 5 a mouth, tenable for two 
years, for English schools, or veruaeular seholai-shi])S of Rs. 4 a 
mouth, tenahle for four years, for vernacular schools. 

100 junior seholarshi()S were allotted to the several divisions 
(Comtnissionci’shijw). 

50 smiior seholarahiiw were allotted to the several divisions and 
districts which contain C'olleges. 

For the eueouragenient of physical and practical science it was pro¬ 
vided that ])apers in ])hysieal geograjhy, iKitauy, jihysieal seion<*e and 
surveying, shuidd 1 k' set at the veruaeular and minor seholarshi]) examiu- 
.iitions; that not less than one-half tlie junior scholarshi]is of each district 
must h<* hehl hy boys who had (piulilied at a jirevious examination in 
physical geograjdiy, drawing, and surv<‘viug; and that not less than half 
the senior scholarship-holders must choose the alternative science course 
instead of the Arts course hiid down by the University for candidates for 
the degrcH* of B.A. 

The total cost of all Uiese seholarshi|)s will bo— 

Priinnry wtiolnrsliipB ... ... ... ... 

Minor ati)I vcrniiriilar srholurshiiM ... ... ... (Ki.iNKl 

Junior M'liol.irsIiipH ... ... ... ... KlK'.m 

Hoiiior „ ... ... ... ... :!6.2(IO 


ToUl 


l,«],o20 
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I'lfwt front 


Some of the new jtroviMioug in the scholarship rules tul 
^ . .. the year 1S7<), while otMer provisions 

Will not come into ojkoiuiou nntil the 
University examinations of December 1874. In the onlom under which 
these new scBblarship hiles were issued, the views and intentions of 
Government were thus explained:— 


“ Hitherto there have been no scholarshiiis for the lowest class of 
schools; the indigenous schools of this class have not been recognized or 
counted, and our own patshalas are few. To make a beginning, a certain 
number of scholarships are assigned for the encouragement of these 
schools, and to enable a few select^ boys to proseisutc their studies in 
sthools of the next higher grade or middle class schools. 

“ For middle schools, again* the present system of scholarships is 
adopted with some modiheatiuns. The Lieutenant-Governor accepts the 
recommendations made in paragraph 1 of the Committee’s rejiort that 
the scholarships shotdd be distributed by the local Committees to English 
and vernacular schools, imcording to the circumstances of each district. 
In practice it is found, in Bengal at least, that the lioys who get 
scholarships in vernacular schools go wHth them to English schools. 

" It is hoped that those who have already receivt’d an English educa¬ 
tion and take the minor scholarshi]« may qualify for Ihe Entrance stand¬ 
ard in two years, while for boys coming frem purely vernacular scht^pls 
four years are allowed. 

“ For the higher schools the junior college scho1arshi])s are given in 
hirge numbers. ’Iliey are tenable for two years, and enable clever youths 
from the schools established in every part of the country to follow the 
various courses in literature, science, art, and special civil seivice subjects, 
up to the ixjint known sus the First Arts Examination, or to a cori’csponding 
stondard in other subjects, h’inally, for the suct'essfnl students up to this 
latter point, the senior scholarships provide the means of prosecuting higher 
studies Tor two years more, and attaining the highest acipiireinents and 
degrees. There are and will lie some further scholarships for gi'iuhiatcs 
prosecuting their studies for the highest branches of special professions, 
but these are not now dealt with. 

“ It is hojied then that by these various stages— 

(1) Village schools within the means of labouring men j 

(2) Middle class schools, partly fed by village schools; 

(3) Higher schools, partly fed by middle class schools j 

(4) Second class colleges, fed by higher schools j 

(6) First class colleges, fed by second class colleges and by 
higher schools; 

(6) Scientific ]irofessions and higher branches of the civil ser¬ 
vice, fed by colleges; 

the giftisl son of a ryot or labourer may he<"ome a distingiiiKhed cngiiK*er, 
or physician, or agriculturist, or administrator of high tlegiw, or a judge 
of the highest court. At the same time great care w'ill be taken that 
the prizes held out to remarkable laiys in jiriinary sclusds are quite 
exceptional, and that the mass of boys are not led to look beyond their own 
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callinga. Itlis therefore very carefully provided that the eubjecle of 
examination m these primary schools shall be wholly confined to the simple 
• subjecte wliich are really sought by the mass of the people. The best 
arithmetician will probably turn out the best engineer or mdge, but till 
he is selected for advancement he will not go a step beyond Bis arithmetic. 

“All-scholarships are open indifferently to all the schools and col¬ 
leges of these gfovinees which comply with certain reasonable conditions; 
whether they are Government, aid^, or private schools, they may all 
compete on equal terms without favour or preference." 


During the year 1872 His Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagram 
... . u 1 u- placed at the disposal of the ••Bengal 

V«u.uagran.»chol«rsh.p.. Lverutoentthe sum of Its. 1,800 a ye^ 

to be spent on scholarships for the encouragement of physical or practical 
science. This grant lias, with the Maharajah's consent, been devoted to 
the establishing of ten annual scholarships of Es. 7i a month each for 
proficiency in jdiysical science or surveying. 


DIBBCTION AND SUPEBINTSNDENCB. 


xnci^* 


The dirqpting and inspecting agency of the E<lucational Department 
^ . . r. consists of a Director, six Inspectors, and 

qrgnu.zul.ouof EducutionulDepurt. ^ nnm\mr of Deputy Inspectors; 

the cost of this organization is about 
lls. 3,14,000 in the year. The local district oflicers had little or nothing to 
say to the progress of education, while the educational circles wore much 
too large for the Inspectors to do much more than visit each district once 
a year; educational administration was much centralised in Calcutta, 
while the local civil olliccrs, European and Native, who know their 
districts and the wants therwf, wore divorced from any share in the 
administration of the educational funds. Under this system higher 
schools and English “ middle" schools, both Govermnout and aided, 
made very great progress in and around Calcutta, and in a few of the 
central districts perhaps too large a share of the available funds was 
devoted to schools of this class; but for primary eilucation nothing, 
or next to nothing was done. The grants, small as they were, remained 
yttirtly unspent,—no local interest and no lo<.al efforts in behalf of ])rl- 
mary education were stirred up. The Lieutenant-Governor accordingly de- 
, .. cid«)d that for the futime l.hc valuable and 

rev.s.ou. , experienced Inspectors of Sch.uils shmdd 

be allowed to devote their time more completely to the work of insfwcting 
schools, while the loc;al administration of tbc (nlucational funds, the 
establishment of new schools, the appointment of masters, and the 
extension of wlucation generally, should be left in the hands of District 
Committees and District Officers, assisted and advised by the Circle In¬ 
spector. In this way it is hojaBd that the interest and help of the leading 
people and the officers of each district may be enlisted in suj.port of 
education in their own homes and neighbourhowls. The Director of 
Public Instruction, instead of being the head of a highly centralised 
department, will he the adviser and organ of Goverament in administer¬ 
ing educational funds, and iu controlling or directing the action of 
District Committees. 
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UISCBUANBOTTB BDUCATIONAL BfllJBrTa. 

In Bengal alone, of all the provinces of India, educatuTn has never 

. ... , been aided in anv way by any grants 

l^ocsl fuud« not .pent an clnenfon. munieipaf funds. The 

existing laws do not allow Calcutta or its suburbs, or Datioa or Patna, or 
any other municipality, great or small, to spend one farthing of muuici|iai 
funds on educational objects of any sort or kind. Nearly every other pro¬ 
vince of India lias set aside for educational pur|»oses, ospeciaTlly for the ex¬ 
tension and supjiort of primary rural schools, a fixed ])ercentage of its hwal 
funds. In other provinces municipal committees spend yearly, under 
the sanction of the law, considerable sums on town sifhools. For the great 
city of Bombay an Act was passed a few years ago to enable the citizens 
to grant some of the municipal uioney towards the educat ion of the |»oor 
in the town. But it was not until the pre.s(mt year that it was proixised to 
give munici|ial bodies in Bengal legal power to sfx*nd money on edneation. 
An account of these provisions in the Bengal Municipalities’ Act., and also 
of the educational cess question, has been given in another jart of this 
rejicrt. It is ho^s^d that before long Bengal townships will bo cm]Towered 
to grant mnnici])al money for educating t he children of the town folk. 

Effort has been made to stir up some of the great laniMiolders who 

draw large incomes from their estates in 
School* on Wnnls cRtnte* nud Oov- f,(, s|>end something in promot- 

mg jirimary aliication among ttieir 
tenants. As exam|)le is better tlian j)re«ej)t, the Court of Waixls has 
been moved to spend at least one per cent, of the rental of estates 
under its charge in establishing or promoting primary schools on such 
estates. Schools so establishcHl by the Court of Wards will be entitled 
to receive aid from the Government grant for primary schofds. The 
Government of India also has been moved to grant one jjer cent, of the 
gross rental on all Government estates, on all temporarily-settled lands, 
and in all ryotwaree districts, for primary education on the lands yielding 
such rental. It is anticipated that in this way another lakh of rujwes a 
year may be made available for primiiry education, and it. is hojusl that 
the example set on waixls’ estates and on (Jov.irnmcnt lands (khas mclials) 
may radiate to the surrounding estates of Bengalee and Hiudoostanee 
zemindars. 

In last year’s report it was mentioned that the grant-in-aid rules 
. were under revision. This revision has 

nrant-m-md rules. completed. A general 

decision has, however, licen taken regarding the direction w*liich revision 
must now take. The sco])c of that decision will be apjiarent from the 
subjoined passages of a minute recorded by tht) Lieutenant-Governor in 
July 1872. Mr. Campbell wrote— 

“ I think that the Bengal system cannot fairly he compared with 
that of other administrations. In Bomba^’^ the grant-in-aid system is 
confined witliin very narrow limits; in Madras a very large jirojiortiou of 
the higher education seems to be in the hands of missions. It is only 
in Bengal that native-managed English and middle class schools exist 
on so great a. scale, and it would probably be impossible to cany out an 
accurate j>aymout-by-resuIt system, such as is applieil to a few schools in 
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Bombay, 'ibe Bengal baa pr^bly been attended with veiy 

^ coneiderable abases; the aoooants arc lialde to bo misrepresented in order 
' to (^tain OoTomment aid when the private resources do not really come 
up to the required standard, and 1 have no doubt that this b^s taken place 
to some extent. On the other hand, it is clear that among the middle 
and upper classes there is a teal desire for, and appreciation of, education; 
that the very frauds to which the sj'stem is liable are designed not so 
much to get mWey as to get education. And I have no hesitation in 
saying tlmt, with all its drawbaciks, the system prevailing here really has 
pioduced very great results j that the money has led to the taming out of 
such a number of educated young men as could not have been obtained 
by its direct expenditure on Government schools. So far I should say 
that, lookii'g at the thing broadly, the- money has been on the whole 
well spent. 

* '■ * # * * * 

■. 'iTie time has passed when grants-in-aid were given without limit 
ofi'Cekain rules and conditions. Our educational grant for the province 
is now fixed and limited, and a good part of it must go to primary eduoa* 
tion. "We no longer can say ‘ whoever conforms to certain conditions 
shall have a. graut>in-aid fixed by established rulesthe demand on such 
teiTOB has outgrown our means, and all cannot be satisfied. Wo can only 
sa*' ‘ we have so much money available for grants-in-aid, and will dis¬ 
tribute it to the best advanta^.' lliis state of things seems to, me 
wholly to alter the position of the question discussed between the Gbvem- 
of India and this Government. We cannot continue the former 
grant-in-aid rules j we cannot establish rules for giving fixed aids with 
reference to results. We must distribute the money we have to the 
schools which seem on the whole likely to make the best use of it; and 
in doing so, we must have regard not only to the efforts and contributions 
of the ]X!ople themselves, and to tlie results of those effoHs, hut also to 
the circumstance of different districts and places. Tliee now vary im¬ 
mensely. Whilst in some places the demand for education is so great, 
and the supply of teaching talent so overflowing, that education above 
the lowest may altogether or almost lie left to support itself; in other 
places, which are more backward, liberal Government aid is most neces¬ 
sary. It is manifest that to these backward districts such aid should be 
supplied more liberally than in districts where, after long time and large 
expenditure, schools have learned to stand alone. 

****** 

“ I have' now directed that the next report should give educational 
infoinnation, district by district, in fhc oixler of civil districts, and propose 
that the Inspectors' circles should Ihj made to correspond wiui civil 
districts and divisions. I would distribute fhe total sum which we can 
each year give for j;rants-iu-aid in a similar manner. 

****** 

“ Tliat done, I propose that the pi-esent Committees wliieh supervise 
the Government schools at each station should be enlarged into District 
Committees, of which the local Deputy Inspecstor of Schools will be Secre¬ 
tary, and that these Committees should, on the facts being laid before 
them by the Secretary, determine how the district granf-in-aid should be 
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MfiftbilitiM and neoMtitieB of eww/' 

The other mmor mstterB for which the new er^^t^ib^iud rules or^ 
to provide were eiplained in a letter which laid bel^ the Oovmuuenl^ 
of Jx^the iiieutenant-Govemor’s minute and a mass of interesting ^nd 
valuable correspondence regardqg the operations of the grant-in-aid roles 
in Bengal. T^t letter explainra that proposed reform was intended-— 
" (1) To localise the administration of the gnmt-in-aid fund. < 

(2) To give better terms to distenote and races which are backward; 

whereas at present Ihere are the same rules and limitation 
for grants in Assam and Chota Nagpore a8*in the highly 
civili^ district^of Burdwan and Nuddca. 

(3) To provide for the oertifioatii^ of masters. 

(4) To admit of municipal bodies bearing a shai'e cf the cost of 

municipal education. 

(5) To lay less stress on the expenditure accounts, which are said to 

be so often fraudulent, and to insist rather on efficient and 
full schools than on elaborate accounts; but at the same 
time to check properly such accounts as are required. 

(6) To provide for specially encouraging the education of the great 

Mahommedan population of Bengal." 

It was added that there is “left to bo treated separately the 
very important question of adapting the graat«in-aid system *to 
primary education. As was stated by the then Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir F. Halliday, in 1858, so it has been since, t^e great 
mass of the people of Bengal has not been reached by tlie present 
system of grants-in-aid. Indeed Buie 14 of the existing rules inmrectly 
says that schools which do not spend Bs. 30 a month cannot get any 
grant-in-aid at all, whereas the total expenditure of village schools in 
Bengal averages under Bs. 10 a month. But this'question of piimary 
education will be treated separately by the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
expects tlie grant-in-aid rules now under consideration to reach only the 
middle and upjier classes of the p(‘ople, who have enjoyed ahnost 
exclusively hitherto the benefits of the grant-in-aid system." 


There has been much discussion daring the year regarding the 

Vorn.cul«r Uugusgcs. l^f^OS to bc taught in the SchooU 

of the several provmccs of Bengal. 
The mother tongfue of nearly 40 millions of pei>ple unde{ this Govern- 
ment is Bengali: of this language the spoken dialects vary somewhat in 
different parts of Bengal; each tract has its own pei-uliarities of dialect; 
. . but the chmactor and the written lan- 

■ guage is for the most part the same. 

Of late years there has, however, been a strong tendency to Sanskritise 
the written Bengali, so much so lhat the Bengali of our school 
books had begun to differ widely from the language spoken and imder- 
stood by an intelligent but unlettered man from the streets. During the 
year 1871-72 special inquiry was made into this matter. Some 
of the Natives and Englishmen who were consulted held that the 
Bengali of our sdiools was the language used by all educated irenple all 

2 i 
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over Bengal Ij jthat it ivas the language of tiie BengaB books and news- 
pa]^ of the ytesent day; that it was purified, inde^, from provineialiBiRs 
and local penliarities, but still that it was intelligible to people all over 
Bengal. Some authorities, on the other hand, reported that a highly 
'Sanskritised Bengali had for some time past been cherished by the 
Educational Department, and that there had sprung^ a school of 
pudsts who make it their leading canon that no single word shall be 
admitted which is not of Sanskrit derivation.” It was said by an In¬ 
spector of Schools who had served many years in a Bengali circle that " the 
b<x)k Bengali substitutes for about one-fourth of the words in universal use 
other Sanskrit (frequently compound and antiquated) words.” It was 
added that “ in our (Bengali) Imant Reader No. II, universally used at 
our schools, the sentences of three or fqur words used to illustrate the 
compund letters continue marvellous words: learned scholars had been 
at dispute as to their meaning, and had been seen to refer to Sanskrit 
Dictionaries for them.” This view was upheld, more or less fully, by 
native scholars of repute, and the Government accordingly directed that 
the Government Educational Department and its schools should teach the 
real vernacular of the coimtry. The letter conveying these instructions 
wont on to say—No doubt the spoken dialects in the different parts of 
the Lower I^vinces vary very much; no doubt the written language 
must differ from the s])uken dialect. T^e written language does and 
must contain many Sanskrit and foreign words, but still there is 
a vast difference between the written langui^e intelligible to tolerably 
educated and intelligent men all over the country, and the language 
rendered ^ unintelligible by the introduction of pedantic words and 
]>hrases. ITie Lieutenant-Governor does not wish to exclude all new 
wolds; it is entirely a question of degree. His Honor desires that the 
Infant Bender No. II and all similar books may be jwsitively prohibited 
in all Government schools, and that you will bo so good as to pi*escribe 
a sanetioiud set of ‘school-books written in fairly simple and intelligible 
Bengali, and not disfigured by pdantxy.” 

Next to Bengali, Hindi or Hindustani is the language most 

laigely spoken in the provinces of 
Bcngm. It is the mother tongue of 
about 18 millions of people in Behar, and it is spoken and understood 
by two millions of aboriginal races who inhabit the li%'blauds of Chota 
Nflgpore. In the indigenous rural schools of Behar Hindi is nearly 
always the language taught. In the Government schools, however, Hindfi 
was rarely taught at all; and the more recent of our Hindustani school¬ 
books were in a highly artificial language full of Persian and Arabic 
words not known to the mass of the people. Instructions were accord¬ 
ingly issued that Hindi should be taught in Government schools of Behar 
and other Hindustani-speaking districts, and that the list of Hindu¬ 
stani school-books should be revised; that the books written in simple 
language intelligible to ordinary people should be retained, while those 
in a high fiorid, artificial language should be weeded out. It was piuted 
out that instruction in Persian would satisfy the i^quiremeuts of Mahom- 
medaus, Kayct^s, and others who might want to learn a language 
different from the ordinary veraacukr. It was added that Persian should 
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now be taug’M in Behar schools where there may be a st^ient number 
of boys who desire to leam it. 

Some few years ago Urya was recognised as vernacular 
0 language of schools in Onssa. During) 

the year under report considerable 
additions have been made to the scanty stock of Uiya school¬ 
books. Uiya is now taught in preference to Bengali in all the 
Government primary and middle schools of Orissa; no Urya boy in any 
higher middle school need Icam Bengali imless he chooses, and natives of 
Orissa are gradually fiUing the masterships in all the Orissa schools. 

In the province of Assam Bengali was long ago madS the lansmage 
Aaianuae Courts of Justice and or the 

Government schools, but m all the 
missionary and indigenous schools Assamese is taught. One or more 
Assamese newspapers are published in Assam, and there is some As¬ 
samese literature. From time to time representations have been made 
by the people of Assam praying that Assamese should be recognised 
08 the language of the provmco, and some of the Govommenf officers 
in Assam have supported these representations. Tlic view that Assamese 
is a dialect of, and almost identical with, the Bengali had however piwailed, 
and Government had declined to make Assamese the official language 
of Assam, though it insisted on all civil officers who serve in 
Assam learning and passing in Assamese. During the year under 
report further representations have been made in this matter by memorials 
from Assam; increased im|)ortance is given to the subject by the decision 
of Government to spend considerable sums upon primary Education 
in Assam, for it would clearly bo inexpedient to teach in niral schooh 
a foreign language which was not understood by ordinary villagers. 
The present Commissiomer, Colonel Hopkinson, is opposed to the rehabi¬ 
litation of Assamese; his predecessor. Colonel Haugbton, had formally 
recommended that Assamese should he made the court and school 
language, and the languid of the revenue i-ecords. A full and careful 
reconsideration of the subject has now been invited from ilie Com¬ 
missioner in the following terms:— 


" The Lieutenant-Governor has i-ecently had before him more thar 

one' }« 5 tition from Assam, jmiying llial 
* From R pRungo in Mr. Eden’s Assamese instead of Bengali may 
^*^**'*“**^ ***** made tlie language of the Govern- 

Also <^ra Colonel Hopkiuson’s re- P^nt schools and the Government courts 
marks oaColonel Lees’ memorandnm. in Assam. Your opinion on this lH>in1 
AIro from letteni Nm. 229 and 11 the Lieutenant-Q ovcmor gathers* tc 
ai^ Uth January and Assamese arc sc 

nearly akin tlxat Bengali may well lx 
left as the language both of schools and courts. 

“ But it would apjear from Colonel Haughton's letter of the 
28th November, and also from some of the corrosjjondence quoted above 
that Assamese taught in the Missionary schools; that there are bf)ok« 
and a dictionary published of the Assamese language ; and that there 
have been on and off from time to time expressions of feeling in diSereuf 
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parts Assaiaf ID tavour or the adoptiOD of Assamese as tlie language df 
the courts. 

"The L^tenaDt-GoTemOT would now ask you to consider the 
^matter fully mth reference to the above considerations, and to send a oo^ 
m this letto to, and obtain from each of the Deputy Comjpussioners of 
^our division a r^rt upon the language used in their courts, and regard¬ 
ing the propriety d sul^tuting Assamese for Bengali. The laeutenant- 
Owernor would particularly wish to know for each district what language 
the people speak Vhen they come to court j what th^ speak at home in 
their own houses; and whether there do occur from time to time cases of 

E ractical difficplt^or inconvenience from the use of Bengali as the court 
ingoa^. His Honor would also inquire what language is taught in the 
few indigenous schools there may be, and in the mission schoou all over 
the division, and whether any considerable proportion of the amlah of the 
Assam offices and courts are Assamese. He wishes not only to know 
whether the objections to the use of Bengali are insuperable, but also 
what reason there is for using Bengali among an Assamese people. Primd 
facie it would seem natural to use Assamese; and if we are to use Bengali, 
it must not only be shown that the evils of that course are not intolerable, 
but also that there is strong reason for adopting an apparently surprisiDg 
course.” 


In a previous paragraph it has been mentioned that the study of 

BaaArit in Ooremwefit .chooin. Sanslmt ^rb^ too large a sh^ of 

a schoolboy^B tune in our higher 
schools, and that the study of Bengali was so little pursued in higher 
schools, that at the last Entrance Examination only 249 candidates took 
up Bengali while 1,160 took up Sanskrit as their second language. 
This excessive study of Sanskrit in Government schools was mwe 
obligatory some eight or nine years ago; there was no doubt that 
Sanskrit took up too much of the boys’ time in most " higher” schools, 
and it was ^nerally believed that many boys, if allowed the option, 
would learn Bengali instead of Sanskrit, and would thus have more 


time to devote to science and other studies. The University standards 
do not make Sanskrit obligatoiy at the Entrance, but only at the First 
Arts Examination; so that a lad who intends to pursue the professions 
of medicine, law, or engineering, or who desires to study physim science, 
is not compolled to devote several hours a week for live years of his school- 
life to the study of a difficult langpiage like Sanskrit. There was 
clearly, howei^, a desire on the part of many of our learned and earnest 
native professors and schoolmasters to encourage, peihaps even to 
enforce, the study of Sanskrit. Under these circumstances it was 
deemed desirable to issue clear orders to the ^eot that Sanskrit should 


not be taught in any but the three upper classes of our Government 
higher schools; that every boy should have the option of learning Bengali 
in Bengal, or Persian or Hindi in Behor, if he preferred it to Sanskrit, 
and that Sanskrit should not be taught to any class which did not 
contain ten boys anxious to learn it. It was also directed that in 
normal schools, where masters ue trained for vernacular* school-master¬ 
ships, Sanskrit jihould not be taught. By way of further lessening the 
obhgation to learn Sanskrit, and by way of further encouraging the 
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study of the vernacular of each province, the rule obli^g a candidate 
to qualify in Sanskrit before he couM obtain a junior ^^olarship was 
abrogated, and it was provided that no candidate shoulofobtiun a junior 
schokrship who had not qualified in one of the venutciuars of Benga^ 
A special concession was made tliat this order insisting on proficiency in 
one vemacuHu* language should not be enforced upon students of mded 
Christian colleges until the year 1874. The orders restricting the teach¬ 
ing of Sankrit in Government higher schools and abrogating the rules 
that had previously made Sanskrit qualifications obligatory for sc-holarships, 
did not meet with the approval of some of the learnt and influential 
native scholars. Memories were received from more than one qiuirter 
against those orders. In reply to one of these memorials the views and 
intentions of the Govemmentiwere explained in the following words:— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is much obh'ged for the Association's 
expression of opinion on the subject of the study of the Sanskrit and 
vernacular languages in Government schools, and will give the subject 
his best consideration. Meantime His Honor desires me to say that he 
would not disoourage the study of Sanskrit: on the contrary, he would 
give every encouragement to students who are Mailing to cultivate it by 
scholarships and other means; and whenever a sufiicient number of 
students is found at a Government school, he will provide for the teaching 
of Sanskrit in the upper classes of our schools as well as in our colleges; 
but the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the study of Sanskrit should pot 
be compulsiny, and should not be imposed on boys oi tender years who 
have not yet a sufficient knowled^ of their omoi vernacular, and are at 
the same time learning the elements of English. Such compulsion is the 
less necessary as the University, ve^ wisely His Honor thinks, do 
not insist on Sanskrit at the Entrance Examination. 

" So far as normal schools are concerned, the Lieutenant-GoVemor 
would adhere to his order that Sanskrit is not to be taught to nonnal 
scholars. Those schools are required to train masters for primary 
schools, and though some normal school students may go to higher 
vernacular masterships, still the preparation of good primary school¬ 
masters is and must be the main object of our normal schools. At 
primary schools Sanskrit is not taught, and therefore instruction therein 
cannot be wanted at normal schools.” 


The very important subject of Mahommedan education was care- 
„ . , , „ fully reviewed and reported uiion during 

Mahommedsa oduesUou. the year. The only two nlaces of exclu¬ 

sive Mahommedan education are the Calcutta and Hoognly Madrissas, 
of which mention has already been made. Much stress has, daring the dis¬ 
cussion of the past year, been laid upon the fact that, though the Mohsin 
endowment, left by a pious Mahommedan for religious and charitable uses, 
yields Bs. 66,000 a year for educational purposes, only about Bs. 8,600 
a year are devoted to exclusively Mahommedm education. The^Madrissas 
were not in very first-rate working order, but their reform might be 
managed; the great difficulty before the Government was that in the 
Eastern and North Central districts, where Mahommedans formed the 


bulk of the population, Mahommedan lads did not attend the Government 
schools and colleges. In all the provinces of Bengal there are, according 
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to the recentIdenBaa, 21 millidna of Mahommedona; and of thk only 
twenty-eight iHouaand lure on the tolla of the Govenunent achoola. 
MahommedanaXt aeema, oome in considerable numbers to the Government 
^ipmary and middle achoola in Mahommedan districts, but they do not 
come to oar higher achoola* or colleges. 

.The educational stutistica for 1870-71 showed that the jnoportion 
, . , , , . ~ .of Mahommedan to the total number 

.cS.“ the rolls of Government 

inatitutiona was— 


In collegea and at UniTersity esuninationa ... about 6 to 100 

At high sShooIa ... ... ... from 6 to 13 to 100 

At rural achoola ... ... ... „ 12 to 36 to 100 

In the primary achoola of Btyahabye ... 33 to 100 

The larger proportion of Mahommedans to total schoolboys occurs in 
districts where more than half the population are Mahommedams. In the 
Rajshahye district more than 80 per cent, of the whole population 
are Mahommedans. In the North-Western Provinces, on the other hand, 
where the Mahommedans are about 14 per cent, of the whole population, 
if is stated that out of the— 


U ni veraity candidates 
High and middle okas achoola 
Tenaeelee Bchook ... ... 

•Hnlkabnndee achools ... 

Private colleges .^. ... 


... 14 per cent, were Mahommedans. 
17 

••• M 3* »» 

... 16 !• ,1 II 

... 16 II II II 

... 16 II II II 


Among the reasons which have been assigned for the absence of Mahom- 
medan bdys from Government schools has been stated the fact that none 
of the native officers of the educational department, such as Deputy 
Inspectors, none of the well-paid schoolmasters, hardly any of the 
normal school pupils, and next to none of the niral schoolmasters, are 
Mahommedans. In the North-Western Provinces, on the other hand, 
half the Deputy Inspectors of Schools and more than half the teach¬ 
ers in middle schools are Mahommedans. Between the circumstances 
of the North-Western Provinces and of Bengal there is, it must be 
remembered, the substantial difference that in the North-West Mahom- 
medans form a largo section of the upper and well-to-do classes, while in 
Bengal they belong almost entirely to the lower and poorer classes of the 
population. 

Witfi a view of encouraging Mahommedan lads to come to Gk)vem- 

ment schools, moulvies were appointed 
Meaanreii taken teencoongeMalioin- as teachers ^ Persian and Ambic to 
wedan icbokn. the chief schools in the Mahommedan 

districts. Recently the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor directed that “ as a special concession to the Mahommedans, whenever 


* At on UlwteaUon of the feeling tome, though happily not all, If ahommedant have regard¬ 
ing Oovernment Sagliah tohoolt and the teaching therein given, the following choraoterittio 
anecdote was reported by the Inepeotor of Sohoou, Eastern Cbele:—" A well-to-do Mahoin- 
medan sent one of hie eons^ to the Oovernment school. The boy was snceoessfal, and the 
father was urged to Mnd hie other son to ecbool j the father replied that he might, under 
preuure, let one of his sons go to be made into an iuftdel, but he eoold not let more than 
one go to the bad in that sort of way.” 
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there is suffieieut demaud to justify the supply, there ’wJU be a special 
class to teach Mahommedaus Arabic or Persian aJPter their own fusion. 
No Hindoos will be admitted to this class, which will *be* special and 
denominational.'' 

On th« general question of what should be done to encourage 

Mahommedan education, the Lieutenant- 
Further propo»«l» regarding the Governor's opinion was submitted to 
Mohein endowment. the Government of India in August 

lost. It was said that " after full con¬ 
sideration, His Honor has come to the decided conclusion that, however 
it may be in Behar, in Bengal it would not be desirable tosencourage the 
Mahommedans to look to oriental languages for higher education. Their 
vernacular language is generally Bengali, not Hindustani, far less 
Urdu. They come pretty frmy to indigenous Bengali schools, 
though they have hithci'to avoided the Government English schools. It 
is certain that they would have no desire to be instruct in on artificial 
Sanskritised Bengali, such as some Bengali scholars affect. The few 
who go beyond primary education study Arabic and Persian, not as a 
medium for atteiuing western learning, but in conformity with old habif, 
and to obtain the learning of their religion. If, with much trouble and 
difficulty, we were to instruct them tlirough oriental languages in a 
modiciun of modern knowledge, they would, in every comer of Bengal 
and in almost all walks of life, public as well os private, come into* 
competition with thousands of Hinders who had quiUified'themselves in 
our language and manner of business, in our laws, rules and practices, 
in our fashions and habits, by the short cut of directly leamin^English, 
which they do from ohildhood; and the MahommiKlws would have very 
little chance in the competition. The Lieutenant-Governor's view there¬ 
fore is not to attempt in Bengal to give the M^ommedans western know¬ 
ledge through the means of foreign oriental languages, but only to teach 
them those languages in their own way so much as to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of their religion, their ideas of a liberal education, and the genuine 
demand for oriental learning for its own sake, not os a means of gaining 
profit and employment.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor's fear was expressed “ that the Mahom- 
medans have not been fairly treated in' Bengal in regard to our educational 
machinery. It seems that not a single member of the inspecting agency 
is a Mahommedan ; there is scarcely, if at all, a Mahommedan in the ordi¬ 
nary ranks of schoolmasters of Government schools : the Bengal Educa¬ 
tional Deportment may be said to be a Hindoo institution. Hindoos 
have monopolised all the places below the highest, and all the executive 
management. This undoubtedly places the Mahommedans at some real 
disadvantage, and certainly gives reasonable offence to their prejudices 
and sensibilities. It is very difficult, almost impossible, to remedy it. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is inclined then to think that, although tlie 
English education of the Mahommedans should not materially differ fiom 
that of the Hindoos, still if wc would encourage them it will be necessary 
to allow a few special or denominational Maliommedan places of educa¬ 
tion, in which they may not be depressed by a disadvantageous com¬ 
petition with Hindoos in Hindoo-managed institutions.. It would be 
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difficult to julitify the devotion of the provinoial funde to special Mahom* 
medan educatstn, but Mahomed Mohtdn’s endowment seems to supply 
the legitimate^'means. The Lieutenant-Governor would propose to 
'upon the Provincial Funds the cost of the Hoog^ly College, with a &ir 
contribution from the Mohsin endowment for the Madrissa attached to tlie 
College, and for special benefits to Mahommedan students iiPthe College. 

“ The money saved from the Hooghly College might then be devoted 
to Mahommedan education elsewhere. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
htfve two Madrissas, at Dacca and Chittagong, to each of which (say) 

Es. 10,000 per annum might be given from the Mohsinea Fund, besides 

something for^building, and towards which he hopes that the Govern¬ 
ment of India would subscribe something. One at Eajsh^ye or Dinage- 
pore would also be desirable. The Lieutenant-Governor would ap|X)int 
as Principal of the Calcutta Madrissa and Superintendent of Mamssas 
in Bengal a European scholar on Rs. 1,000 per mensem, to bo paid from 
the Mohsinea Fund. To bri^ him into sympathy with ^e students, and 
to enable him to direct their studies, he should be a Persian and Arabic 
scholar ; but His Honor does not propose that the teaching of those 
^guages should be in any degree his chief function. It is much more ’ 
import^t that he should be able to direct their education in European 
science and art, and to teach in Calcutta the most important branches. 
And most important of all, much more important than his being a mere 
oriental scholar, is that he should be a man fitted to lead, to influence, 
an^ to discipline ycpith;—a man with the talent of a head-master of a 
public school, and a temper fitted to deal with, and attach to him, the 
natives of India.” 


It has already been mentioned that arrangements have already been 
_ . j i i u- made to attach teachers of drawincr. 

• . physical geograjdty and the use of engi¬ 

neering materials and surveying to some eighteen of the principal Go¬ 
vernment higher schools. This was done partly because the Lieutenant- 
Governor had been convinced that there was too much cramming of 
languages in our schools, too little bread-winning eduoition, and no 
teaching of practical arts j partly because in aU the provinces of 
Bengal there was'a great want of men qualified in land survey¬ 
ing for the public service and for private work. It was desired 
also at least to keep up with the University's measures for the 
extension of physical and practical science, and to give facilities for 
learning the course which might bo OTescrib^ in these subjects. Hither¬ 
to, besides tlib special colleges of Engineering and Medicine, the Ih-csi- 
dency College was the only Government institution in Bengal where imy 
instruction in physical science could be obtained. With the view of teach- 
. r,,, ing physical and practical science at 

Agncultund t«ching st Co«.ge.. Xr^jj^ngal coUegL, thb Lieutenant- 

Governor, in June 1873, moved the Government of India to select in 
Europe and send out to Bmigal two science professors, who should be able 
to tc^ the following subjects the University science coarse, viz.— 

Physical Geography. General Physiology. 

Chomistiy. . Vegetable Physiology. 

Bol^y. 
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In the letter applying: for these two professors of science, it was 
added that “the Lieutenant-Governor considers that ihis last {froup 

is the best iutrwluction to a|fri- 
cultural science; hut if either 
or both the new jn-ofessors 
could teach in addition* tlie 
elements of any (»f the alter¬ 
native courses iuarke<l (JJ, (cj, 
and (g) in the marg^in, so much the better. 

“ llie Licuteuaut-tjovernor would make it an indisjasnsable condition 
that one or (if jiossible) both the new prtifessors slmuld jKissess a 
tliorough knowledge of seientiJic affriciilture, including agricultural 
■chemistry, for he projwses ft) establish at one or more Hengal colleges 
a complete course of le<!lures in seientilic itgriculture. Jlo would be 
content that the scientific professors jiow sent for should know cum]iara~ 
tively little of the subjects in the {<!), (^c), and (y) courses al)ove 
mentioned, provides! they were able to tcsich the ('lenients of jdiysical 
geography, vegetable j)hysiology, a d bofany and chemistry, and to 
instruct fully in scientific agriculture. In facf, he wishes that one 
at least of the new professiors shoidd be a ]>r()fessor of agriculture, 
and both of them if j)ossible. It was also submitted that in most 
countries agricidtiire is improved by practice, while science only comes 
•in to aid jiractice ; but in this country the; farmers are all so jioor iwnl 
ignorant that th(!y cannot be expected to make fti|iid advamtes. At 
the same time the circunistanc(!s of agriculture in Northern Kuroiio 
ai'c so different from the incidents and surroundings of 1 iidiaft agricul¬ 
ture, that all attempts to aj)ply directly to India the agi’icult.ural 


(d.) Accdustiffl. ' (e.) Genvriil I'liyuiulogy. 

Tlii'niioiics. Aiiiiuiil i’liyaiulugy. 

Optica* Zuold^-y. 

Aliigiictiain. (g.) (ic<il(ij*y. 

Elecii'icity. M iiicruli i^ry. 

I’alujuiitiiliigy. 


knowltnlge acquiretd in the countries of Northern Ihirojte have more 
or less failed. The Lieutenant-Governor bad seen and hud cxjterienced 
so many failures of this kind, that he almost de.sjiairs of the succt‘.ss 
of m<Hlcl farms, unless they aje conducted by men of the highest 
chemical and agiicultural science, who may discover the conditions of 
success and afterwards instruct their pupils in, and may themselves 
ajiply those conditions. In this view tlie Lieutenant-Governor would 
wish that the new seieintc prof(>ssors shotdd be fully able to tetK-li 
the prinei])les of agricultural science, and also should make themselves 
thoroughly ac(|uainted with indigenous agriculture in diflorenl- ])arts of 
the country, with the nature of soils, ami with the requirements of the 
different native and exotic stajtics. >Su<h a ])rofessor would b(“ able 
to work out the principles he might teach, and ju'acticafly to demon¬ 
strate to his pu]iils the knowledge he ' might himself have acquired 
by obsei-vation and cxi)criment.” 

It has been stated in anotlier part of this report that anmiiil 
examinations had Ixicn instituted at which young men of education 
might prove their fitness for the l)e])uly Magistrateships and other 
jiosts in the Native Civil Service. Some IJiiiversity qualification, a 
knowlcnlge of sui veying, and a short period of ap]»rovcd service in 
some Government department, were required of every candidate for 

Civile.vice elates. the higher posts; and further, ea.h 

candidate wa^ required to sbosv tiiat 


•2 k 
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ho had so fai; cultivated his physical powers as to 1^ able to ride. It 
had seemed to the Lieutenaut-Goveraor that Bengalees/acute uud iu* 
dustriuus as they certainly were, had not of late years cultivated those 
powers of body which are required in a sticcessful executive officer in a 
country like India. He therefore prescribed lidiiig as a necessary 
qualification for the higher, and riding or ^valhing for the lower, grades 
of the* Native Civil Service. At the first examination held in February 
•187:2, only twenty candidates passed tlie Civil Service examination. Ail 
these men very shortly were apiwintcd to vacancies iu the higher 
branch of tlie Native Civil Service. For the training of future candi¬ 
dates for these examinations, Civil Service classes were ojieued at the 
i.Iiaoghly and Patna Clolleges, teaching eiigiueeriug, .surveying, cliemis- 
'tey'jTwtany, and riding.* A lar^ nuuiber«uf students..and of eautUdates 
for the public service at once joined those classes. 

With a view of inducing Bengali stmients to cultivate their 

physical jwwers, and thus to counterac-t 
ymiingw. effect which excessive and unre¬ 

mitting study certainly exercises on a considerable number <•? Bengali 
students, gymnasia were ojxaied during 1871-72 at the Dacca, Hooghly, 
and Patiia colleges, and at one or m<n*e aided cidleges. A teacher of 
gymnastics was allowed to each gymnasium, who will iiistruct the 
students .Jiow to make the best use of tlie appliances which have been 
furnished. Teachers of riding and poiiies for the riding school have been 
attached to the Ilttoghly Civil Service classes. 








